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PREFACE. 



Three things only are necessary to say by way of Preface to 
these Memorials. 

First, that though they relate especially to Cheltenham, their 
interest is by no means confined to the inhabitants of that 
town. The individuals treated of were mostly men whose 
characters and labours are of interest to the whole Church, and 
to readers of literature generally not only in this country, but 
in lands far beyond it. 

Secondly, that only one single individual herein noticed — 
and he only occupies a few sentences in the book — has been 
made aware of the author's intention to write it, or has been 
requested to give any information whatever in regard to the 
matter of it Nor has any such application been made to any 
relative or friend of any of the persons herein mentioned. 

Thirdly, that the memoirs of Dean Close, Dean Boyd, and 
Frederick Robertson are so intertwined that it was impossible 
to keep that which relates to each to the particular chapter or 
chapters that are devoted to each. Something therefore that 
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belongs to each name will be found in the chapter or chapters 
relating to the others. 

The reader, it is hoped, will kindly bear the last of these 
points especially in mind. No one can form a fair judgment 
of the author's mind concerning any one character herein 
noticed unless he reads what has been written in regard to 
the others. Readers who are more particularly interested in 
one name may turn at once to that without stopping to read 
what is written of the others in whom they may be less in- 
terested. They are, of course, at perfect liberty so to treat 
the book. Only, if they should do so, let them not think 
that they are in full possession of the writer's views, especially 
in relation to religious parties and schools of thought. This 
book is not, as it might appear at first sight, a collection of 
separate and independent biographical essays, but it is one 
of which it is emphatically true that the whole has relation to 
the parts and the parts to the whole. 



THE GOLDEN DECADE OF A 
FAVORED TOWN. 



CHAPTER L 

CHELTENHAM : ITS CHARACTERISTICS PHYSICALLY AND 

SOCIALLY. 

' A goodly place .... 
A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequer'd lawn 
Full of the city's stilly sound.' 

Tennyson ; Recollections of the Arabian Nights, 

Beautiful for situation is the town of Cheltenham. Lying in 
a slightly undulating plain at the foot of the Cotswold Hills, she 
is yet sufficiently withdrawn from them to command. an exten- 
sive view of their picturesque outlines. Viewed from some 
favored situation in her midst, such as the playground of the 
college, these hills appear to encompass her on three sides, 
or three sections of an amphitheatre ; while on the fourth, not 
however visible from that site, but plainly visible from the 
neighbourhood of Christ Church, the Malvern Hills swell up 
from the horizon in a gracefully undulating line of beauty that 
defines the entire chain. The valley-plain in which the town 
stands is very fertile, and, seen in later spring or early summer 
from one of the spurs of the Cotswold^ is thick with glorious 
greenery and orchard blooms. So viewed, too, the town is 
engagingly picturesque and peculiarly attractive. Not a manu- 

I • 
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facturing chimney is seen. No polluting smoke veils her 
graces from the spectator's eye, or defiles her when seen. 
Built chiefly of stone, she reclines white-robed and easefiilly on 
the green plain, and lifts into the pure sky above her nothing 
but church spire or scholastic tower — signs that characterize 
her as a place where religion, culture, and refinement hold 
principal sway. 

And this has always been the case, especially within the last 
half century. Even before the period indicated, she was noted 
as a place of refinement In the time of the Georges she was a 
fashionable watering-place, and a favouriteresidence of gentry ; 
but in the earlier part of this century she attained to the proud 
position of 'the Queen of Watering Places.* Her medicinal springs 
and her pump-rooms, with their polished appellations of the Old 
Wells, Montpellier, Cambray, and somewhat later Pittville, 
drew to her almost as many health-seeking and pleasure-seek- 
ing visitors and residents as her formidable rival Bath. Her 
climate is remarkably mild, and for England, her temperature 
very equable. And in proof of this we may mention that to 
her belongs what Charles Kingsley would undoubtedly call the 
honour of having been the first place in England where tobacco 
was cultivated on the introduction of the plant from Virginia, 
until the plantations were ordered to be destroyed, and its 
further growth prohibited by special Act of Parliament, in 1655. 
There was great rebellion against this Act by the Cheltenham 
people, and notwithstanding its repression, tobacco continued 
to be cultivated in the environs. Ogilby, who visited the town 
in 1675, describes it as populated by a people * much given to 
plant tobacco, though they are suppressed by authority.' A 
local collector of antiquities possesses a book, partly in MS., 
entitled * The Marrow of Complimente,' written in the days of 
Oliver Cromwell, in which are found the following lines : 

' Much meat doth gluttony procure 

To feed men fat as swine ; 
But he's a frugal man indeed, 
That on a leaf can dine ! 
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' He needs no napkin for his hands. 

His fingers' ends to wipe ; 

That hath his kitchen in a box, 

His roast meat in a pipe 1' 

On account of these climatic and social advantages, old 
Indians, both civil and military, greatly affected her, and settled 
in her to end those days which they hoped she would help to 
prolong, or paid her frequent and lengthened visits to relieve, 
if not cure, the gout, and to get a taste of that recreation and 
pleasure which they hoped would help to lengthen their lives 
in their own ancestral homes. To amuse such, great actors 
used often to appear in her then very humble theatre, and 
great opera singers in her pump-rooms. For the winter day 
such sportsmen as Lord Fitzhardinge and the Duke of Beau- 
fort provided the excitements of the chase with their celebrated 
foxhounds ; and for the winter night such courteous M.C.'s as 
Captain Kirwan provided in her attractive assembly-rooms the 
rites of Terpsichore. 

King George III. himself, * of glorious memory,' paid her a 
somewhat lengthened visit, which greatly favoured her pros- 
perity, and, perhaps, more than any other circumstance helped 
to make her the fashionable watering-place she soon after 
became. Moreau, his Majesty's First Master of the Cere- 
' monies, has himself given a very minute account of it, which 
it will be interesting to read. 

*In 1788,' the Court chronicler writes, *the King, having been 
advised by his physician. Sir George Baker, to drink the water of 
Cheltenham Spa, on the 12th of July, at seven in the morning, their 
Majesties, with the Princess Royal, Augusta and Elizabeth, left 
Windsor and proceeded to the Earl of Harcourt's, at Nuneham, in 
Oxfordshire, where they stopped about two hours. They, after 
that, renewed their journey to Cheltenham, which they reached 
about five. Earl Falconberg's house at Bays Hill was prepared 
for them, and the Earl and Countess of Courtown were ready to 
receive them. In their tour, they were attended by Lady Wey- 
mouth, the Hon. Colonel Digby, and Colonel Gwynne. It may be 
very readily conceived that the sight of a sovereign so well beloved 
must inspire universal gladness, and every testimony of affection 

I — 2 
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was shown them on the occasion. Crowds of people were 
assembled, and the bells were rung at most places on the road ; an 
immense number thronged in the streets of Cheltenham, the bells 
proclaimed the joyful intelligence, music paraded the streets, and 
the festivity was concluded with a general illumination, and plenti- 
ful, though not blamable or licentious, libations to the health of 
George III., the Queen, and the Royal Family. On the 14th, 
the King in the morning began to drink the water, and 'continued 
its use for a month. He was constantly at the Spa a little after six 
in the morning, when he drank a glass of water, and then walked 
half an hour with the Queen and Princess, who likewise used the 
water. After the walk, the King took a second glass, and about 
half-past seven the royal party returned to Falconberg House, the 
Queen and Princess in the carriage, and his Majesty on foot. 
About eleven, the King was constantly on horseback, attended by 
Lord Courtown and Colonel Digby, and followed by two of the 
grooms ; the Queen and Princess followed in two coaches, attended 
by servants. Lady Ann Bellasaye, the amiable daughter of Earl 
Falconberg, constantly accompanied the Princess. About two they 
returned, at four they dined, and at seven appeared in the walks. 
Their rides were generally on the hills to the east of the town, but 
they frequently extended their rides to the cities, towns, and neigh- 
bouring seats. ! On the Sunday, the Royal Family attended Divine 
service at the parish church. Dr. Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester, 
preached. On Saturday, August i6th, they left Cheltenham about 
eight in the morning ; they drove very slowly through the town. 

* The principal inhabitants, and the nobility and gentry who were 
visitors, were assembled on both sides of the street opposite the 
Plough. When the King and Queen passed by, there was a very 
affecting scene — ^the King and Queen alternately on both sides the 
coach taking their leave, and the assembled multitude, with silent 
and dutiful respect, reverently bowing to a monarch who had con- 
ducted himself towards them with the courtesy of a gentleman 
without losing the dignity of a king. The music of the town played 
"God Save the King" in slow time, and the band of the 29th 
Regiment answered in responses. Thus ended the Royal visit to 
Cheltenham.* 

Madame d*Arblay (the celebrated Fanny Burney) was one 
of the Maids of Honour to the Queen on the occasion of this 
visit, and in her historic * Diary ' she has thus recorded the im- 
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pressions that were made upon the royal party by this import- 
ant visit. 

^ Monday^ July 14M (1788). — This morning I was again up at 
five o'clock, Miss Planta having asked me to accompany her to the 
wells. The Queen herself went this morning at six o'clock with 
his Majesty. It is distant about a quarter of a mile from Lord 
Falconberg's. 

* Cheltenham possesses a charm for those resident in it, or merely 
sojourning for a time, more especially as by reason of the Royal visit 
streets, buildings, and thoroughfares have acquired their present 
names, which perpetually recall it to the mind. I have elsewhere 
alluded to the " wooden house" ' — (here^we have the full particulars 
relating to it). 

* Friday y August ist, — This was a very busy day. The Duke of 
York was expected, and his fond father had caused a portable 
wooden house to be moved from the further end of Cheltenham 
town up to join to Falconberg Hall. The task has employed twenty 
or thirty men almost ever since our arrival, and so laborious, slow, 
difficult, and all but impracticable had it proved, that it was barely 
accomplished before it was wanted. There was no room, however, 
in the King's actual dwelling, and he could not endure not to 
accommodate his son immediately next himself. 

' His joy upon his arrival was such joy as I have only seen when 
he arrived first from Germany. I do not mean it was equally violent, 
or, alas ! equally unmixed ; but yet it was next and nearest to that 
which had been most perfect.' 

But still more flattering to the town was the following in- 
cident recorded by another, authority (Weller) : 

* In 1788, when George III. was at Weymouth, he was enjoy- 
ing his evening walk on the Esplanade, when, suddenly encoun- 
tering a face which he recognised, he desired one of his suite to 
request to know if the gentleman was not from Cheltenham. The 
gentleman in question, having advanced, was introduced to his 
Majesty, who seemed delighted at an opportunity of making many 
almost paternal inquiries with respect to the town, its prosperity and 
general condition, saying with peculiar emphasis, '* Ah, you have 
come from one of the finest counties of England, and good as 
Dorsetshire may be, it can bear no comparison with Cheltenham 
and the vale of Gloucester, the finest part of my kingdom that I 
have beheld." ' 
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The Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., who had ac- 
companied his royal sire on the above occasion, afterwards 
paid Cheltenham a second visit as Prince Regent, when he 
gave a ball to all the ilite of the neighbourhood. As King, on 
the 14th of September, 182 1, he paid her another brief visit. 
The Duke of Gloucester paid his first visit in 1807, and was in 
the habit of renewing his visits for twenty-nine consecutive 
years up to the time of his death. The Duke of Sussex joined 
his noble relative on one of these occasions in September, 1809, 
and the two distinguished guests mingled freely in the amuse- 
ments of the place, together with the Prince of Orange, who 
happened to be sojourning in Cheltenham at the same time. 
In 1827, good Queen Adelaide honoured the town with her pre- 
sence ; and it was in memory of this visit that the then new hotel 
in which she abode was afterwards named The Clarence. It was 
a fashionable hotel in its day, but having been disestablished 
by the more magnificent Queen's Hotel in the same quarter of 
the town,, is now used as the police-station. Her present 
Majesty Queen Victoria has three times passed through the 
town and received the homage of its inhabitants, but has never 
yet paid it a visit of sojourn. Many other royal dukes, how- 
ever, than those we have mentioned, have done so ; while the 
number of her visitors illustrious in the roll of the famous, both 
in arms and letters, is far too numerous even to glance at in a 
chapter introductory to only one epoch of her history.* 
. In the glorious old coaching-days, specially in their heyday, 
from 1824 to 1839, there were few more cheerful streets in 
England than the High Street of Cheltenham. Thirty or forty 
coaches, chiefly four-horse ones, passed through it every day, 
and many of the best whips of the time were then on the road 
between London and Cheltenham, Cheltenham and Bath, and 
Cheltenham and Hereford. The Plough Hotel— then a first- 

* Some very interesting memorials of many such distinguished visitors may 
be found in ' Norman's History of Cheltenham,' by John Coding, Queen's 
Edition, to which we are indebted for some of the above facts and extracts. 
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class hostelry, second to none in the kingdom — in the centre 
of the High Street, was the very heart of the town, and was the 
scene of healthful, vigorous life from morning till night. 
Before our decade, however, the coaches had nearly all disap- 
peared. One was still remaining, and that was ' The Rival ;' 
and to it belongs the distinguishing though melancholy honour 
of being the last of the splendid old four-horse coaches on 
the road. Mr. R. Glover, who, with the well-known Mr 
John Nelson, was its co-proprietor, is still living in a green 
old age, and he is one of the last survivors of those old 
coach proprietors who were men of such importance in the 
interesting epoch that has entirely passed away. Noblemen 
and gentlemen have now become coach proprietors for the 
sake of mere amusement ; and for the same end, drive their 
own teams. But these toy coaches are poor imitations — 
especially in regard to coachmanship — of the genuine article 
which, with the clinking of its harness, and the cornopean of 
its guard, and the symphonious tattoo of the sixteen feet of its 
fast-trotting team, used to make such merry music on the 
roads of old, and which, sending the pulse of a cheerful life 
through all the countryside, kept every village and town on the 
'^ main-roads so wakeful and alive half a century ago. When 
* The Rival ' ceased to run, which it did within our decade, 
viz. in 1846, the Ichabod of the coaching-days proper was 
sounded — the glory had departed ! Its name was grimly sug- 
gestive of gallant competition with the rail, by which, however, 
it was at last outrivalled. The Government contracted with 
Mr. Glover to continue the mail between Cheltenham and 
Oxford for some few years after. But at last the rail crept 
everywhere, and even fhaf had to succumb in 1861. 

Cheltenham has to say, like many other English towns, 
' Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.' Railways and 
changing fashion have considerably modified her fate, as they 
have that of her fair sister Bath. Her pump-rooms, though 
still extant, and her medicinal springs, though still rising, and 
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composed of precisely the same curative salts as of yore, and 
which conferred acknowledged benefits on the health of kings 
like George III., warriors like Wellington, poets like Bjrron 
and Scott, statesmen like Perceval and Fox, are in their old 
signification and attractive celebrity no more. Railways, 
steamboats, and fashion have transferred the drinkers of 
chalybeate waters to Germany and Austria. Ems and Schwal- 
bach, Kissingen and Carlsbad, have superseded Cheltenham 
and Bath, as far as the fame of the mere waters is concerned ; 
though even as respects them, many who now go farther and at 
great cost, very possibly fare worse. Still, so far from * going 
to the bad ' in consequence of all this, as might have been 
expected, Cheltenham has exceedingly grown and flourished 
since the Georgian era closed, and has now about seven times 
the population that she had then. Nor has the character of 
this population materially changed since the time when the 
waters were held in such reputation. Cheltenham has not 
been transformed into a manufacturing town, as some other 
watering-places, upon a change of fortune, have been ; nor into 
a town characterized by any special commerce. But it remains 
very much the same quiet, genteel place as ever, while the 
number of its resident gentry is also greater than ever. As a 
town it has considerably improved in beauty, and in this 
respect is certainly second to none in the whole kingdom, 
while it may proudly vie with some of the most beautiful far 
beyond such a limit. The Wilhelmstrasse of Wiesbaden can- 
not compare with her promenade; nor can Baden-Baden 
herself rival the soft beauties of her Pittville. Around these 
favoured portions of the town, during the last half-century, 
leafy avenues have been gradually extending in every direction, 
while the town itself, peculiarly a rus in urbe^ has been adorned 
with many additional handsome structures, especially in its 
places of worship and educational establishments. Chief 
among the latter is its handsome college with its spacious play- 
ground and tasteful boarding-houses ; and which, though only 
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a generation old, has already established itself as one of our 
great public schools, quite on a par with Rugby and Marl- 
borough, and running very hard upon Eton and Harrow. 

But the special object of this volume is to draw attention to 
one particular decade in the history of Cheltenham, during 
which a very remarkable group of men, diflfering much from 
each other in many respects, and moving, some of them, in 
very diverse spheres, were all resident together in this beautiful 
town. We believe that few of those who know the town best 
are aware of this fact, or are alive to the importance of it in 
connection with the prosperity, and especially with the religious 
and literary interest of the town; while those who know nothing of 
Cheltenham will, we think, be disposed to regard it as a singular 
and interesting fact that five such men, three at least of whose 
names will mark our epoch, should have been living and work- 
ing at the same time in one and the same place. But so it 
was. Within the decade 1843-53 there were living and 
labouring in Cheltenham, Frederick W. Robertson, who has 
been styled by an eminent critic * the greatest preacher of this 
century/ Alfred Tennyson, Sydney Dobell, Francis Close, 
the late Dean of Carlisle ; and Archibald Boyd, the late Dean 
of Exeter. During that period the writer has seen them all in 
that town and knew some of them intimately. It must not be 
understood, however, that each of them was living in Chelten- 
ham during the whole of that decade, but within it they were all 
there, and some of them during the whole of it and much longer. 

It is our purpose in the following pages to give our personal 
recollections of each, and to offer such observations respecting 
their characters and labours as may suggest themselves as likely 
to be interesting and useful ; and we will take them, not in the 
order of their mental calibre or recognised personal importance, 
but rather in the order of their celebrity and importance popu- 
larly in the town at that time : for there are those who, accord- 
ing to taste, would say, ' The last shall be first, and the first 
last' 



CHAPTER II. 

THE REVEREND FRANCIS CLOSE: SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 

' A goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.' 

Tennyson : RecolUcHons of the ArdHan Nights, 

Those who knew Cheltenham well during the golden period 
with which we are chiefly concerned will not be surprised that 
we take first in order Francis Close, the late Dean of Carlisle, 
far less widely known and celebrated, we venture to assert, as 
the Dean of Carlisle than as Francis Close of Cheltenham. 

It is by no means the object of this book to give a biography 
of that remarkable man. We hope that will be given yet by 
some more competent hand. When our task was nearly com- 
pleted, he was still among us, and it was a cherished hope of 
ours that he would live to read these pages, and that his aged 
heart might have been cheered by this estimate of the value 
and importance of his work. But Divine Providence has 
willed otherwise, and he has at last been gathered to his 
fathers like a shock of corn fully ripe. We may, therefore, 
now take the opportunity of giving an outline sketch of his 
life before proceeding to those personal recollections of him 
which were at first our sole design. 

Francis Close was the fourth and youngest son of the Rev. 
Henry Jackson Close, M.A., of St John's College, Oxford, 
Rector of Hitcham, Suflblk, and afterwards Rector of Bent- 
worth, in Hampshire. He had three brothers, all of whom 
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devoted themselves to the profession of arms — Major Close, of 
the Artillery; Major M. I. Close, of the Fourth Dragoon 
Guards ; and Captain Close, of the Royal Artillery. A casual 
circumstance, or what is called an accident, robbed his father's 
home and county of the honour of being his natal place, and 
gave it to Somersetshire, for he was born in the year 1797, at 
a village adjacent to Bath, at the residence of Dr. Randolph, 
to whom his mother was then paying a visit In due time he 
was sent by his father to Merchant Taylor's School in London, 
then under the head-mastership of Dr. Cherry. We are not 
aware what his home advantages or otherwise were in regard 
to religion, but it would seem that his parents were themselves 
inclined to Evangelical principles, or at any rate were not 
averse to them, since, on their son's leaving Merchant Taylor's, 
he was prepared for the university by — ^not as is stated by the 
author of *The History of Cheltenham,' 'the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, the well-known Commentator,' but — ^the Rev. John Scott, 
the eldest son of that distinguished man, and one who sympa- 
thized fully with the Evangelical views of his more illustrious 
father. At the age of nineteen, in the year 181 6, young Close 
proceeded to the University of Cambridge, entering St John's 
College as a commoner. Here he won an open scholarship ; 
but otherwise his university career was not marked by any 
special honour. He had no taste for mathematics, and 
contented himself with reading for an ordinary degree. Boat- 
ing seems to have been his special recreation, the taste for 
which clung to him through life. WTiether it did or did not 
(and there is no reason why a certain amount of devotion to 
athletic sports necessarily should) interfere with his reading, 
there can be little doubt that this manly exercise had a very 
beneficial effect upon his health. It probably was a great 
factor in producing that vigour of constitution which enabled 
him afterwards to work with such energy in the service of Christ, 
and also that hale old age which enabled him to continue 
working till he had passed his eightieth year. Who can tell, also. 
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how much of that genial flow of spirits, and that almost sailor- 
like jollity which so often accompanies vigorous health, and 
which were especially characteristic of Francis Close, and un- 
doubtedly elements in his power of influence, may not have 
been owing to the same cause. It will be an ill day for our 
public schools and universities when English schoolboys and 
undergraduates lose their taste for athletic sports and exercises 
like these, or when, instead thereof, they affect the feminities 
of a limp sestheticism. Small fear of their worshipping lilies 
with much ardour of enthusiasm for very long thetiy still less of 
their continuing their * ultra-poetical super-sesthetical ' in- 
tensity or of * living up to ' china vases for four-score years. 
Nor should parents frown down athleticism in their student 
sons, or imagine foolishly that it is so much time wasted, or 
that the proper work of life may suffer so much loss. It is 
more than possible that it may therefore greatly gain. Such 
apparently useless expenditure of time and energy, may be but, 
after all, the storing up of caloric, the laying in of a stock of 
vital power ; and the apparent waste may turn out to be a real 
conservation of energy that, applied by-and-by to the more 
serious work of life, may make it a thing of far more power 
than it would or could otherwise be. Any way, there is very 
little doubt that his love of boating had a most beneficial 
influence upon the health and spirits, and, we believe, upon the 
very ministerial usefulness of Francis Close. 

In regard to this taste, we quote the following from a notice 
of him which was written many years ago : 

' At one time he had a strong inclination to go to sea — an early 
passion which he had learnt sitting on Admiral Cornwallis's knee, 
and listening to his inspiring tales of sea life. The earnest wishes 
of his mother alone prevented Admiral Comwallis taking him 
with him. The taste, however, remained. In his boyhood he 
signalized himself by his boating propensities on the Thames, and . 
afterwards when at Hull with his tutor. He always made his 
journey to London by sea, for the pleasure of the voyage ; and on 
one occasion he was nearly lost in a gale of wind off Yarmouth. 
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This taste for 'the water followed him to college, where, having 
obtained an open scholarship at St. John's and having no taste for 
mathematics, he devoted his leisure hours chiefly to aquatic adven- 
tures. It will scarcely be believed that at this time there was not 
a six or eight oared boat on the river. Mr. Close did much to 
recommence the habit of rowing and sailing among the gownsmen, 
and a story is still current among the bargees of how Mr. Close cut 
the towing-line of a train of barges which were coming up the 
river, and drove them all on shore, because they would not give 
way, and would have capsized his boat. He was, nevertheless, of a 
very religious turn of mind, and under the influence of his tutor 
early imbibed the views of that religious school of which, in subse- 
quent years, he became such an efficient champion. But he ever 
united great natural spirits and physical force with sincere piety. Nor 
did his sea-going tastes leave him in after-life. Long after he was 
settled in Cheltenham the seashore was his point of attraction, and 
there he trained his boys to the same healthy and innocent tastes. 
Often has he been seen going down the Channel in an open boat, 
with only two or three of his own boys for a crew ; and the coast 
between Portsmouth and Plymouth was as familiar to him as the 
king's highway.' 

But there were far more important influences at work on 
Francis Close at Cambridge than those that affected his bodily 
health, and that had a far more important bearing on his after- 
life. It was here that he first came in contact with the 
celebrated Charles Simeon. It is more than likely that his 
private tutor, Mr. Scott, would have given him a letter of intro- 
duction to that good man. Mr. Simeon was at that time a 
great power in the university, having lived down a great deal of 
the obloquy, with which, notwithstanding his great wealth, high 
position, pious and benevolent character and acknowledged 
abilities, he had been treated by the Dons, and indeed by all 
classes within its walls. And in his zeal for the future of 
that cause of Evangelicalism of which he was then the acknow- 
ledged leader, he was very anxious to obtain an influence over 
all the young minds in the university who were willing to be 
brought under it, and especially over those who gave promise 
of being its advocates and defenders after he himself should 
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have ceased from his labours. Among the latter was the hand- 
some young freshman of St. John's, and Simeon very kindly 
noticed him, and soon obtained a powerful influence over him. 
Young Close seems to have gone up to Cambridge with deep 
religious impressions, but whether received first under home 
influence or under the influence of Mr. Scott, we do not know. 
At any rate he had learnt to love the views of Simeon, and to 
love and admire the man ; and the liking and interest were re- 
ciprocal, for it was on Mr. Simeon's recommendation, or by 
his own personal nomination, that Mr. Close was after- 
wards appointed to the very important and influential incum- 
bency of Cheltenham, the advowson of which had been 
purchased by Mr. Simeon for the purpose of perpetuating to 
that town the advantages of a faithfully preached Gospel, and 
a ritual in accordance with the Protestant principles of the 
Reformed Church of England. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Close took in January 1820 his 
degree of B.A, and during the same year obtained a title to 
orders to the curacy of Church Lawford, near Rugby, and was 
ordained deacon by the Evangelical Bishop Ryder, the last 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. It may here be remarked 
that one of the young deacon's own ancestors had been a pre- 
decessor of Bishop Ryder in the same episcopal chair in 1452, 
having been translated to that see from that of Carlisle, and 
having previously filled the distinguished post of Chancellor to 
the University of Cambridge. At the end of his first year in 
that curacy, Mr. Close, having first taken priest's orders, 
accepted the curacy of Willesden and Kingsbury, near Harrow, 
Middlesex, which he served until the year 1824, when he was 
appointed to the curacy of Trinity Church, Cheltenham. The 
appointment was of the nature of a sole charge under the in- 
cumbent of Cheltenham, for Trinity Church was then a kind of 
chapel of ease to the parish church. It was an eventful day 
for Cheltenham when that fresh, vigorous, and handsome young 
man came to minister in that somewhat heavy-looking new 
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church in Pittville. He was at that time only twenty-seven 
years of age, but he soon proved himself quite equal to the 
onerous duty of ministering the word of life to its highly intelli- 
gent, and indeed fashionable congregation ; and to bear the 
pastoral responsibilities of the sole charge of the district 
nominally assigned to it It was a new and interesting sight 
to see so singularly handsome a young man filled with such 
religious zeal as he even then displayed, and still more so to 
hear him preach with such ability and power. The church 
soon became filled, and his popularity from the first was un- 
doubted ; nor did it ever wane, but went on even increasing for 
all the three-and-thirty years that he continued to preach in 
the same town, without the slightest symptoms of any ex- 
haustion of power. 

A short time previous to his coming to Cheltenham, he had 
married Miss Anna Diana Arden, the daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Arden, youngest son of T. Arden, Esq., of Longcroft 
Hall, Staffordshire, a descendant of an ancient Saxon family. 
This happy union continued until long after the subject of this 
memorial was Dean of Carlisle, and resulted in the birth of eight 
children, four sons and four daughters. Two of the former 
became officers in the Indian army, and one an officer in the 
navy, while a fourth became a large sheep farmer in Australia. 

We know it was a matter of deep regret to him that none of 
his sons had chosen the ministry of the Church, and we re- 
member his once saying to ourselves, in explanation of the 
strange fact that none of them had done so, that he supposed 
it was chiefly owing to their knowledge of the tremendous 
amount of work and worry that they saw their father undergo. 
. It was during his brief ministry at Trinity Church that he 
published his first volume of sermons. This consisted of * A 
Course of Nine Sermons, intended to Illustrate some of the 
Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England.' They were preached in the very first year of his 
ministry in Trinity, and yet were counted worthy of running 
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through seven editions. Considering the youth of the author, 
it is a remarkable production, though lacking much of that 
authoritative power and freer eloquence which characterized 
his after-years. It evinces, however, with what remarkable 
clearness and fulness he had already, under the teaching of 
Simeon and Scott, grasped all the grand Evangelical truths of 
which he afterwards became the more mighty advocate and 
defender. The volume is significant and interesting in another 
aspect. It is a remarkable circumstance that the great Evan- 
gelical champion, whom his High Church adversaries were 
afterwards wont to deride as being ' no Churchman, but half a 
Dissenter,' should have commenced his ministry, or at least 
his career of authorship, by a course of sermons on the Liturgy, 
and that not to point out any supposed defects in it, not to 
show the need of revision, not to show how much of Romanism 
(as some ignorantly allege) remains in and taints it ; but rather 
to extol it, and to exhibit its beauties and its complete harmony, 
when rightly understood and interpreted with the teaching of 
the Gospel of Christ. Thus spake our young preacher even 
then: 

' If the public services of the Church of England be brought to 
a Scriptuial standard, their excellence and beauty will appear very 
conspicuously. It is our happy lot to be members of a Christian 
body whose Liturgy is, perhaps, the most Scriptural and sublime 
composition in the world ; and it has been acknowledged to be 
such by members of other communions. ... I shall endeavour 
to exhibit the principal doctrines which the Liturgy comprehends, 
the feelings which it implies, and the manner and spirit with 
which it should be performed. It will be my object to awaken in 
the bosoms of Churchmen a lively sense of their duties as members 
of a spiritual communion. I shall consider the perfect harmony 
and accordance of our public services with the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Scripture, and I trust that one result may be, that we shall 
all see cause for a deeper attachment to our Church, not from mere 
prejudice, ignorance, or bigotry, but because we believe that she is 
'' built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone." . . . Again, we may observe 
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that it is our duty to love, value, and support that Church which is 
so Scriptural and spiritual in her services. The best way, indeed, 
to do this is to exhibit the excellency of our creed in the purity and 
irreproachable character of our lives ; yet it appears quite lawful, 
nay, expedient, to feel a peculiar attachment to our own community. 
The Church of England is the great bulwark of the Protestant faith. 
Many churches have decayed since the Reformation ; many con- 
gregations, which were originally sound in the faith, have been 
tainted with error and heresy ; but the Church of England main- 
tains her ground. Her written documents remain untouched in all 
their original simplicity and piety> as they came out of the hands of 
the martyred reformers ; her Liturgy still breathes the most exalted 
spirituality ; and we may safely say that there is no denomination 
of clergy, equal in number, among whom there shall be found more 
who preach the truth as it is in Jesus. The Church may slumber at 
her post, but she has the spirit of revival within herself ; she has 
the Word of God read in her services, and its doctrines interwoven 
in her Articles, her Homilies, and her Liturgy, and therefore, what- 
ever individual error or negligence may stain her pulpit, in the desk 
she will always be scriptural and apostolicaL Let us not, then, 
rashly leave her communion ! Let us not imagine that there is no 
difference between churches and meeting-houses ! The same 
truths may, in many instances, be preached ; individual Dissenters 
may be sound in doctrine and '* holy in all manner of conversation -" 
still, if the Established Church be so too, why leave it ? Has she 
not superior claims upon us as the religion of our country and our 
king ? Is there no evil in schism, no danger in launching forth on 
the ocean of private opinion ? If the Church is to be supported 
only because she is established, and venerable, and national, then 
leave her ; but if she be as scriptural as she is ancient, and as 
simple and spiritual as she is firmly established, and if the doctrines 
of Christ are still sounded within her walls, then anyone of our 
number should pause before he renounces that which is acknow- 
ledged to be so excellent.' 

And this deep attachment to the Prayer-Book, this loyal love 
for the true Church of England — not as travestied by traitorous 
sons, but as exhibited in the formularies and Articles of her 
reformed Prayer-Book grammatically and honestly interpreted — 
we fearlessly assert characterized his ministry throughout its 
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lengthened career even to the last, even when temptations were 
very strong with such as he. to doubt the wisdom of retaining 
forms and language which could be so dreadfully perverted as 
they have been by the High Anglican party, with some super- 
ficial show of reasonableness, to their own ends. It is worse 
than unfair to say that Dean Close was no Churchman. The 
truth is, that he was a far more true and real, and even attached 
and enthusiastic one than many of his slanderers. And the 
same, strange to say, may be said of his two great contem- 
poraries, Hugh McNeile and Hugh Stowell. These two 
eloquent and godly men shared largely in the reproach from 
the same quarter that they were * no Churchmea' Nor were 
they, indeed, in the sense implied of exalting the Church above 
the Bible. But in every legitimate sense of the word, McNeile 
and Stowell were the most loyal and obedient of Churchmen ; 
nor could their Diocesans ever charge them with disobedience 
to their godly monitions whenever they urged upon them 
obedience to the same in any matter that was clearly according 
to law. 

It may be interesting to quote here an extract from a letter 
of Dean Close with regard to his relations with the late Bishop 
Monk while he himself was incumbent of Cheltenham : 

' I continued in 1826, when I became incumbent, what I found 
there, viz., prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays and on all Saints' 
days. . . . Old Monk and I were very good friends. He never 
interfered with me in any one thing that I can remember. He was 
too happy to be left alone, and to let others alone. We had some 
difficulty about a special fast-day on occasion of the cholera. But 
he let me do what I pleased. And we held it — ^a wonderful day — 
and the cholera never visited Cheltenham, although it was all round 
us within four miles. Monk once talked to me about giving the 
Sacrament by railfuls, and I asked him to come and give it himsel£ 
We had from 400 to 500. That settled it' 

Whatever the Evangelical leaders have been, they have not 
been ' lawless and disobedient.' The impartial pen of history 
is bound to say that no Dales, or Greens, or Mackonochies, or 
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Edwardses have been found among them to defy the ruling of 
Church courts, or the counsels or commands of their Right 
Reverend Fathers in God ; while none have championed the 
Church of England against the attacks of Dissenters and 
Liberationists with half their enthusiasm, courage, or eloquent 
power. Some of the most able discourses that Hugh McNeile 
ever delivered were entitled * Lectures on the Church of Eng- 
land,' and were delivered in Freemasons' Hall, London ; while 
his book, * The Church and the Churches,* abounds in glowing 
eulogy of the Church of which he was a minister. How often 
he preached on the services of the Church those who were in 
the habit of hearing him well know. One extract will suffice 
as an example of the way in which he constantly drew the 
attention of his hearers to the excellence of the Liturgy : 

'Imagine a prayer-meeting in which the officiating minister, 
while deprecating a list of evils in this evil world, was interrupted 
by the whole assembly lifting up their voice with one accord, and 
saying, " Good Lord, deliver us ;" and again and again, " Good 
Lord, deliver us." And when he proceeded to enumerate and 
entreat for blessing after blessing, imagine the whole assembly 
breaking in upon his petition, and reiterating " We beseech Thee to 
hear us, good Lord." . . . Our stated services in this house should 
become more than ever prayer-meetings ; and I am anxious that 
there should be more fervour, more deep and solemn earnestness, 
more inward wrestling with God, more heart«work thrown into our 
church services.' 

The same love for the Prayer-Book was equally characteristic 
of his fervent Evangelical brother, HughStowell, of Manchester, 
although we cannot interrupt our narrative by illustrative cita- 
tions. Many an eloquent course oif sermons and many a 
thrilling lecture has he delivered in defence of the Church of 
England and her formularies, while his pithy and popular leaflet 
* Reasons why I am a Churchman,' has been widely spread 
over the whole country. Our readers will pardon this digres- 
sion in vindication of the Churchmanship of the subject of this 

2 — 2 
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sketch, and also of his brethren, which has been so often and so 
unjustly maligned. 

Two years after Mr. Close's appointment to Trinity, he pro- 
ceeded to his M. A. degree ; and shortly after, on the death of 
the Rev. Charles Jervis, the incumbent of the mother-parish of 
St Mary's, in 1826, was appointed to that important and in- 
fluential post. That appointment was quite an era in the 
history of Cheltenham, and it was destined to affect the charac- 
ter of the place to all future time, not merely in regard to the 
spiritual influences it would set in motion, but also in regard to 
the very substantial appearance of the town itself. For no less 
than thirty-three years was his energetic ministry carried on in 
the old parish church. But for all those years he was the pre- 
siding genius and ruling spirit of the place. For more than 
a whole generation he was 'king in Jeshurun.' He not 
only occupied the first position in the place, but by his 
natural gifts as a born leader of men, he was its dominant 
power. 

Possessed of a handsome face, a striking and commanding 
presence, great force of will, remarkable and restless energy, 
deep religious earnestness, combined — a too rare combination, 
but very forceful one — with a humorous and vivacious bonhomie^ 
a fine rich voice, and considerable powers of popular eloquence, 
he exercised immense influence on the place from the first, and, 
very happily for it, always of the most beneficial kind. Indeed, 
the bold figure which we once heard a very superior preacher, 
whose family resided in Cheltenham, and who was himself 
spiritually awakened under the ministry he was speaking of, 
use respecting the influence of Francis Close over the town was 
hardly too strong to apply to it — * it was like the Spirit of God 
moving upon the face of the waters.' The spacious and fine 
old parish church in which he ministered was always crowded, 
and as there was no public event which he did not touch upon, 
and view in its bearing on the great cause for which he was an 
ambassador, he both interested and influenced the public mind 
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on all subjects of national as well as local importance, and in a 
way that few ministers of religion usually do or can. What 
Mr. Close had said, or what Mr. Close would say, on any 
public matter was always with the townspeople a question both 
of curiosity and importance ; and the very asking it testified to 
his power and influence. And what he could say on occasion, 
and how he could say it, and his strong common-sense way of 
putting things, and the manly and really eloquent fervour of 
his style, are all illustrated by the following extract from the 
sermon which he preached, on a very short notice, on the occa- 
sion when the Chartists of Cheltenham invaded the parish 
church in a body in order to maintain their * rights.' It affords 
a more characteristic exarbple of his ordinary pulpit style than 
the two volumes of ' Miscellaneous Sermons ' which he pub- 
lished, and which were re-written after delivery with a view 
to adapt them to family reading, and which were denuded in 
the process of much of that life and power which marked his 
oral delivery. That the Chartists met with their match, and 
got more than they bargained for, and heard some plain truths 
that they were not accustomed to hear from their demagogic 
flatterers, and that they went home feeling somewhat smaller 
than they did when they so heroically marched to the church 
to vindicate * the rights of man,' will be pretty apparent from 
the following passage : 

' When I received a formal notice last Friday evening that it was 
the intention of a certain large body of my parishioners, who do 
not ordinarily attend this place of worship, to assemble themselves 
and to come to this house of God, which they know could not be 
done without the danger of creating a disorder ; and when I found 
that at two successive meetings of this confederacy everything was 
arranged to come as an organized and disciplined body to the 
parish church to-day — when I learned these things, I felt myself 
called on to break an engagement formed a fortnight before, and I 
sent a brother clergyman to plead the cause of charity in a neigh- 
bouring town, lest it should be thought by any that I had deserted 
my post. I was the more induced to adopt this plan because these 
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deluded persons had been taught by their leaders within the last 
few days that I was afraid of them ! Tkaf I was afraid of thetn f 
What ! Afraid of any of my parishioners ! Afraid of any class of 
them ! O beloved brethren, why should such a man as I " be 
afraid of them " ? Men are generally afraid of those whom they 
have injured ; and perhaps on an occasion like this, and under 
these peculiar circumstances, I may be allowed to say, in the 
language of Samuel, I have been amongst you, brethren, in the 
capacity of your minister for nearly fifteen years, and " whose ox 
have I taken, or whose ass have I taken, or whom have I de- 
frauded ?" I afraid ! No ! there is not a parishioner amongst you 
whose cottage I would not gladly visit, nor any assembly of men in 
which I would not trust myself ; and if I did want a body-guard, I 
would take eight hundred of their own infant children with me, and 
go amongst them, remembering what the Bible says—" Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings Thou hast ordained strength, because 
of the enemy and the avenger !" . . . . Further, I feel constrained 
to add, my beloved brethren, that if there be any place in England 
where there is less excuse for organized meetings of this description 
than another, surely it is Cheltenham. I should like to take the 
members of that body, each man by the hand (at least those who 
are parishioners, those whom I know, and who do not come from a 
distance to agitate and disturb us) ; I would take any parishioner, 
any honest labourer, by the hand, and I would say, " Friend, you 
have lived here some few years. You may have had a large family, 
you may have had much sickness, and you may have encountered 
many difficulties ; but did you meet with no friend in your sick- 
ness ? Was there no dispensary provided, no hospital, in case of 
an accident, to receive you ? Was no help afforded to your wife 
when suffering under the pains and perils of childbirth ? Was 
there no school for your children F'' Have you met with nothing 
but pride and contempt from the rich ? What ! Have the rich 
done nothing for you ? Again I say the sin of that man is great, 
and his punishment well deserved, who stirs up the lower orders to 
look with a prejudiced eye upon those their superiors, who spend 
themselves for their good — that man does not fear God, whatever 
else he may do. When we look round on our charitable societies 
in this place — our Hospital, our Orphan Asylum, our District Visit- 
ing Societies, our schools, and various benevolent institutions — I 
do say that the least approach to anything like disorder, either 
organized or disorganized, amon the working-classes, marks pecu- 
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liar ingratitude in a place like Cheltenham, where I may adopt the 
language of the text, and say, *' See how great things the Lord 
hath done for you !" ' 

But Cheltenham was indebted to Francis Close, as we have 
already intimated, for far more than the good influence of his 
preaching. His ministry marked her Augustan age in many 
other respects, if indeed it did not actually create it His pro- 
longed visit to it did far more for it than the visit of George III. ; 
nor did such results, even as respects her temporal prosperity, 
ever flow from the much-adored patronage of dukes royal or 
bestarred and begartered warriors. We have said that his 
ministry modified the very physical as well as social aspect of 
the place. In proof of the truth of which statement, we say to 
the visitor or resident of to-day, ' Circumspice P During it 
were built and founded — not merely as collateral accidents, 
but as resultant effects — Cheltenham College (1843) \ ^^^ hand- 
some Training Colleges for Masters (1849), ^^^ subsequently 
that for Mistresses ; her handsome New Hospital ; the churches 
of St. John's, St. James', St. Paul's, Christ Church, St. Philip's, 
St. Peter's, St. Luke's, and St. Mark's; while her ancient 
Grammar School was revived, and most of her National Schools 
were erected. In all these Francis Close had a principal 
hand; and of many of them — emphatically the Training Colleges 
— he was the actual founder and guiding and ruling spirit. In 
order to establish these, and thus to ensure as far as possible 
not only efficiently equipped teachers for the great and im- 
portant work of national education, but the still more important 
matter of providing religiously-disposed teachers who, knowing 
themselves the truth of the Gospel, might be able to teach 
others also, and to train the rising generation in Evangelical 
principles, he added to his many labours that of going up and 
down the country to awaken an interest in the work and to 
collect those large funds which were necessary to its comple- 
tion. Nor did he overlook the interests of the middle classes of 
his parishioners in these endeavours to provide the means of a 
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sound religious education for all. He established a proprietary 
school for the sons of tradesmen, which was held at first and for 
some years in Liverpool Place; and appointed as its head- 
master Mr. Debenham (originally of the celebrated firm 
Debenham, Pooley, and Smith), who was, we believe, Mr. 
Close's ' own son in the faith,' and who was a gentleman as 
remarkable for his earnest piety as he was for scholastic ability. 
This school prospered well under his able management, and was 
a means of much good influence. Mr. Debenham afterwards 
purchased land in the United States, and we believe is as active 
for good in that country now as he was in Cheltenhana. This 
school was afterwards removed to Priory Place ; but whether 
it exists now we are not aware. 

Those many societies and institutions, too, with which the 
town abounds of a religious and philanthropic character, and to 
which he pointed with such adroit and touching power in 
his sermon to the Chartists, were most of them originated by 
Mr. Close or under his inspiration. Yet he was, notwithstand- 
ing, more feared than liked by * the world ' of Cheltenham in 
his day. It is the way with that same world wherever it may 
be found. It never knows who its truest friends and greatest 
benefactors are ; and it has a way of fancying, strangely enough, 
that those same benefactors are its enemies, and only obstacles 
in the way of its pleasures and even prosperities. So it came 
to pass that Francis Close was ' the song of the drunkards,' and 
* the music,' like Jeremiah, of the gay, and the jest of the wit, 
and the butt of the scorner, and that many a foolish trades- 
man of Cheltenham thought that the interfering parson who re- 
garded it as his duty to denounce the iniquities of the racecourse 
and to utter his philippics against other fashionable gaieties 
which he considered to be inconsistent with the professed 
service of Him Who was * not of this world,' was rather a 
hindrance in the way of the prosperity of the town. They, 
many of them, made silver shrines for Diana ; but who would 
want them if the worship of Diana should be denounced by 
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this fanatical apostle ? Thus their craft was in danger. But 
they forgot that other populations might be attracted to this 
Ephesus besides the worshippers of Diana, possibly ; and that, 
perhaps, they might spend quite as much money there in 
other and better ways ; and so fAey never could see that such a 
parson as that was good for a town. But if those men of the 
world who thus thought could only compute the benefits that 
have accrued to their town through his benevolent activity, 
they would see that after all, Cheltenham never had a truer 
benefactor or better friend, even in regard to its temporal in- 
terests, than its uncompromising, Evangelical incumbent, Francis 
Close. 

It is some consolation to think that when his long and faith- 
ful ministry there was brought to a conclusion, thi? had begun 
to be felt by a vast* number of the parishioners, many of whom 
were not attendants at his church nor influenced by his religious 
views. When he obtained the first tardy recognition of his 
labours from the Government in his sixtieth year, and was ap- 
pointed to the Deanery of Carlisle, he received many tokens of 
the esteem in which he was held, and among them one from 
the general body of the parishioners. In the address that 
accompanied a purse of one thousand pounds, these temporal 
benefits which they now felt had accrued from his ministry are 
thus alluded to : 

* We desire further to record our acknowledgments to you for the 
temporal benefits which, either directly or indirectly, you have been 
mainly instrumental in conferring upon the town and neighbour- 
hood of Cheltenhanu Of these benefits, a large proportion is due 
to your exertions in the cause of education —exertions of which 
substantial evidences are seen in the tasteful and appropriate 
buildings erected under your own immediate auspices ; and more 
indirectly in the ever-expanding area occupied by commodious 
dwelling-houses. And the poorest and humblest can testify that 
while you have administered to ourselves, both in sickness and in 
health, the purest consolations of the everlasting Gospel, you have 
also endeavoured to impart to the children of the poor the inesti- 
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mable advantages of education enjoyed by those of their richer 
brethren. For this we heartily thank you.' 

The masters of the college, in recognition of his work in con- 
nexion with the foundation of that great institution, presented 
him with a handsome ormolu time-piece, bearing a suitable Latin 
inscription. The scholars offered him a handsome silver tea- 
service. And the parochial clergy testified their brotherly 
esteem by *a folio Bible, splendidly bound and mounted, 
resting upon a massive oak desk elaborately carved' All 
these valuable testimonials were presented to him one after 
another on the same day, December 3rd, 1856, at his residence, 
* The Grange,' which handsome house was itself a testimonial 
to him, having been presented to him by his friends and 
admirers many years before, * as a free gift to himself and his 
heirs for ever.' 

The addresses and replies on that memorable occasion can- 
not here be quoted, however interesting, since this sketch of 
the Dean's life is not meant to be a biography. For the same 
reason, and because this book has especially to do with Chelten- 
ham, we shall give no account of his ministry at Carlisle. 
Suffice it to say that the same zeal and energy which marked 
his younger days and his prime of life, did not abate one whit 
until only towards the latter end of his fourscore years and five, 
when the infirmities of old age compelled him to resign the 
Deanery in 1881. Old as he was when he became Dean of 
Carlisle, he did not retire into a decanal chair to rest or take 
his ease, which, after such a life of labour, he might excusably 
have done. But he threw himself into every good movement at 
Carlisle exactly as he had done at Cheltenham, with what result, 
it is to be hoped, his biographer will one day tell us. Mean- 
while, we may quote the following words from another respect- 
ing his work at Carlisle : 

* Dr. Close here, as at Cheltenham, was instrumental in erecting 
several schools and churches. The church of St John the Evange- 
list, one of the purest specimens of early English architecture in 
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the north of England, was built by funds entirely raised by the 
Dean ; and the new parish church of St. Mary, an edifice of great 
beauty, was also raised by his efforts. He also continued the 
restoration of the cathedral commenced by his predecessors, and 
under his auspices the ancient portion of the nave of the cathedral, 
of noble Norman architecture, two-thirds of which had been de- 
stroyed by Cromwell's troopers, was restored. In addition to thus 
making provision for the spiritual wants of the people committed to 
his care, he promoted the building of a dispensary, and devoted 
himself with much energy to the raising of a sum of ;^ 12,000, 
with the object of rebuilding the Cumberland Infirmary, an insti- 
tution providing accommodation for 100 in-patients.' 

After he had passed his eightieth year, he was married a 
second time to Mary Antrim, the widow of the late Mr. David 
Hodgson, of Liverpool, and since that time frequently preached 
in Penzance and other places in which he was wont to sojourn. 
In his later years he warmly espoused the temperance cause, 
and was accustomed to preach and write about it with his 
accustomed trenchant power. 

Towards the end of his life he resided at Bournemouth, 
partly on account of its mild, congenial climate, and partly on 
account of its religious privileges. One great source of 
attraction to him, affording a mutual pleasure to both, was the 
circumstance that his venerable and beloved brother, Hugh 
McNeile, had also chosen it for his latest home. We now 
close this sketch with the remark, that after a brief illness this 
good and venerable man fell asleep at Penzance on Sunday, 
the 17th of December, 1882, retaining the full use of his faculties 
to the very last, and was buried in his cathedral at Carlisle. 

We shall in the next chapter give our own personal recol- 
lections of himself and his ministry, but here we close this 
outline of his life. A very wonderful life ; in its length, its 
influence, its consistency, and zealous devotion to the service 
of the Lord Who gave it and the Saviour Who redeemed it ; and 
many will join the writer in saying, over this review of it : 
*And we also bless Thy Jioly Name, O Lord, for all Thy 
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servants departed this life in Thy faith and fear ; beseeching 
Thee to give us grace so to follow their good examples, that 
with them we may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom.' 

Thus faded, then, into the eternal morning, the last of those 
three bright particular stars that * flamed in the forehead of the 
morning sky* of our youth — Hugh McNeile of Liverpool, 
Hugh Stowell of Manchester, and Francis Close of Chelten- 
ham — who together for more than a generation had adorned 
the Evangelical body alike by their consistent piety as by their 
brilliant gifts. When shall such a three meet again ? All of 
them manly, handsome men. No milksops, these. Note that, 
pray, thou that art blinded by the devil to think that all that is 
manly is on the side of the world, and all that is weak and 
effeminate on the side (rfjSjeligion, specially on the side of 
Evangelical zealotry. No milksops, these ; but noble specimens 
of humanity in every way — in form, in countenance, in height, in 
courage, in brain and body ; what would have been called in 
the army or navy * splendid fellows ;' but consecrating all their 
powers, intellectual and physical, to the service of Jesus Christ ; 
living to old age devoted to His service, and more devoted to 
it at the end than at the beginning ; adorning the doctrine they 
so zealously preached by not only stainless characters but by 
exemplary goodness; and leaving a memory fragrant and 
sanctifying to after-time. When shall such a three meet again ? 
Be that as it may, the Evangelicals may well be proud of them, 
and should never cease to bless God for them. Nor should 
they ever cease to pray that He Who * of these stones can raise 
up children unto Abraham,' may raise up others like-graced 
and like-gifted for the generations that are to come. They 
are needed now as much as ever — perhaps in some important 
respects more than ever. May the Lord God of Elijah raise up, 
Elishas with even a double portion of their spirit ! That should 
be the constant prayer of all who know what ministries of power 
and blessing these were. The dew of their birth was of the 
womb of the morning, and the power of reproduction lies still 
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there. * The incorruptible seed ' from which such men sprung, 
can produce others like them. It is always being sown, and 
therefore the Church of the present and the Church of the 
future may always hope to see reproductions of new * trees of 
righteousness ' equal to the best that have adorned the garden 
of God in the past. The Word of God is a living word, and the 
laws of God are faithful 

' Cast to-day 
A seed into the earth, and it shall bear thee 
The flowers that waved in the Egyptian hair 
Of Pharaoh's daughter 1'* 

If that is true of the natural seed, though buried with the 
mummy in the sarcophagus for ages, it is still more true of that 
immortal, spiritual seed which lies within the covers of that 
Book which all external as well as internal evidence is every 
year more clearly demonstrating to be * the Word of God which 
liveth and abideth for ever.' 

* Sydney Dobell, ' The Roman,' p. ii. 



CHAPTER III. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REV. F. CLOSE, AND OF HIS 
MINISTRY — CHIEFLY HERE OF THE SERVICE AT ST. MARY'S. 

* Thou who stealest fire, 
From the fountains of the past, 
To glorify the present ; oh, haste, 

Visit my low desire ! 
Strengthen me, enlighten me ! 
I faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory.* 

Tennyson: Ode to Memory, 

During our golden decade, Francis Close was in the prime of 
his life and in the very zenith of his fame and power. It 
embraced those years of his life that lay between forty-six and 
fifty-six. Most vividly is his image, as he then was, stamped 
upon our memory, for we t6ok more than a common interest 
in him, since under his interesting and impressive ministry 
within those years we ourselves were first awakened to a sense 
of the pre-eminent importance of things spiritual, and were first 
introduced into that blessed paradise in which we have found 
the highest joys of life ever since. We were then in the fresh- 
ness of youth, and those were the days of first love to that 
Saviour to Whose beauty and glory we had been theretofore 
blind. It was then that the Sabbath first became a delight to 
us. It was a joy to look forward to it ; it was a joy to look 
back to it ; and there was then no sweeter music to us than 
the chimes of those well-remembered bells which rang out on 
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the Sunday morning from the old spire of St. Mary's, inviting 
us to come to what they seemed to feel was, and what we our- 
selves always expected it to be, a feast of good things. Although 
in the freshness of youth and youthful spirits, it was no burden 
to us — no task which we wished over — to go to church. 
Strange as such an avowal may appear to the mind of any 
modem youth who is above going to church and who affects to 
pity those who are not, and who possibly may languidly glance 
into this book on some Sunday morning for the want of a more 
congenial amusement, and fatal as it may prove to all our pre- 
tensions to *the higher culture;' yet we must still in our 
simplicity confess that, even in those days of youth, we had no 
greater joy than to go to that same St Mary's and to look 
forward to hearing — mirabiie dictu ! and statement utterly in- 
credible to the young man of the type aforesaid — a sermon an 
hour long from Francis Close. So, then, that was our joyous 
religion — to indulge in a feast of oratory ? Not so ; not at all 
so. The oratory, considered merely as oratory, was not of 
such a remarkably dazzling or fascinating character that per se 
it possessed sufficient charm to make a boy listen with pleasure 
to a sermon an hour long at the end of a service that some^ 
times was an hour and a half long. There is no accounting 
for taste, and it may be that that boy found pleasure also in 
the matter treated of, and the subject expounded, as well as in 
the mere mode and manner of the exposition. But, be that as 
it may, the fact remains — although it may afford quite sufficient 
evidence to our young yawning philosopher above alluded to, 
that the writer of this book is a poor idiot whose mental 
decadence (even if he had any mind at all) began to manifest 
itself exactly at that period of his youth — the fact remains, we 
say, that as a youth it was a felt and keen pleasure to us to go 
to St Mary's with all that before us, and that, so far from 
wishing the long sermon over, we have often felt quite sorry 
when it came to an end. 

If this averment be credible, surely it says much for that 
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preacher. Making every allowance for a youth under strong 
religious impressions finding a certain satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment in religious services for their own sake, still he could 
have been no common man and no ordinary preacher wha 
could not only engage the attention, but fascinate and delight 
a young mind for sixty minutes in that, to some minds, dullest 
of all dull employments — the listening to a sermon. But, 
experto crede^ that Francis Close could do, and, in one case at 
least, has frequently done. Nor does the writer simply 
believe, but he knows, that many youths and young men of 
that day (it is true that this was before the enlightened days of 
an Oscar Wilde and an Algernon Swinburne, and that they 
were pitiably ignorant of the profound religious criticisms of 
the Six- Weekly Review ^ eta) who felt precisely the same. 
Observe, ingenious reader, we said young meny not young 
ladies. For our young languid philosopher could well believe 
all this of that sex which in dignity and ratiocinative power is 
so much beneath his own ; but he will have great difficulty in 
believing it of that species of the genus homo called 'the 
young man.' Still, in spite of his scepticism, we must deliver 
our testimony. It will, then, we feel sure, aflford great pleasure 
to many of these — and we hope to very many others also — if 
we proceed to give a photograph of Mr. Close as he was in 
our decade. 

There he is, then, with a quick and somewhat rolling gait, 
half-sailor like (he was, as we have seen, a great lover of the 
sea and of boating), trudging down Bay's Hill, carrying his 
Bible in a leather case with a loop handle, his little wife on his 
arm, to St Mary's, which is about three-quarters of a mile 
from his then residence, * The Grange,' looking very eager and 
very happy, as though going to a work he loved. Passing 
between the limes of the old churchyard, he hurriedly bows to 
some of the better known of the congregation, with perhaps 
some heartily spoken passing word ; then bobs beneath the low 
arch of the tiny little vestry-door, and we all prepare for Divine 
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worship. His curate reads the prayers Tgenerally such an one 
as reads them as they should be read — not gabbled as they are 
in most of those churches that, strange to say, profess to think 
so much of ' the service ' and so little of the sermon, but in- 
telligibly, reverently and devoutly. The service itself is very 
simple ; some would say bald. That, however, is a matter of 
taste. The service is said, not sung, though the canticles are 
chanted. It is not 'hearty' in that modem sense which 
measures the heartiness according to the noise ; but very hearty 
in a much higher sense, for numbers of earnest worshippers 
certainly join in it, and that in an audible voice, and many of 
them evidently with real spiritual feeling. It is a fair question 
for opinion as to whether Mr. Close would, or would not have 
done better and wiser had he given more attention to what 
would now be called the aesthetics of divine service. The very 
conjunction of those terms may be offensive to some minds. 
Still, the question may very fairly be mooted. All we care to 
say here on the subject is that the charge of slovenliness in the 
performance of divine service, which is sometimes — and per- 
haps here and there with some show of reason — made against 
the Evangelical clergy could certainly never have been made 
with any fairness or justness against him. No one could say 
of St. Mary's Church what Lucifer is represented as saying of 
the church he visited, in Longfellow's * Golden Legend ' : 

' What a darksome and dismal place ! 
I wonder that any man has .the face 
To call such a hole the House of the Lord, 
And the Gate of Heaven — yet such is the word. 
Ceiling and walls, and windows old, 
Covered with cobwebs, blackened with mould ; 
Dust on the pulpit, dust on the stairs, 
Dust on the benches and stalls and chairs ! 
The pulpit from which such ponderous sermons 
Had fallen down on the brains of the Germans, 
With about as much real edification 
As if a great Bible, bound in lead. 
Had fallen and struck them on the head !* 

Everything was done decently and in order, and — which is 

3 
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by no means the case in churches where the canons of aestheti- 
cism are regarded as of primary importance — ^with deep de- 
votional reverence. Whenever he read prayers himself, so far 
from there being any unseemly haste or anything like irrever- 
ence, there was the direct contrary ; and the Liturgy seemed 
invested with a new meaning. In one word, he prayed the 
prayers, and that in such a way as to touch and impress the 
coldest heart ; and to hear him read the Lessons was a lesson 
indeed. It made one feel inclined to say as good old Dr. 
Hook used sometimes to be heard to say aloud to himself in 
Chichester Cathedral, in his old age : * Here endeth the 
Second Lesson . . , and a very good lesson too /* Mr. Close 
did not read the Lessons as the Ritualistic intoner too often 
does, in a monotone that murders all their sense ; narrative and 
dialogue, and argument and appeal, and prayer and exhorta- 
tion, and poetry and prose muddled together without any change 
or difference of inflection. But by his various way of suiting 
his manner to his matter he ' gave the sense and caused the 
people to understand the reading.' It was an intelligent and 
edifying exercise to both reader and hearer ; and, as was oflen 
remarked, 'it was as good as a sermon.' At St. Mary's it was 
not true that the sermon was everything; the service beforehand 
was devoutly rendered, and invested with all its importance. 

If you want the service * got through ' or * got over ' with 
celerity and despatch, never take a pew in an Evangelical 
Church, but take a chair elsewhere. To be always ' let out ' (!) 
from a church at a quarter-past twelve is one of the greatest 
possible recommendations in its favour in the eyes of most 
members of the Church militant here on earth in these religious 
days. They always lunch punctually at one, and it tries their 
grace of patience too much to be kept in the House of God 
until the vegetables are cold. And in passing through Vanity 
Fair on their way to the Celestial City, they cannot be happy 
unless they enjoy a little of the communion of saints in the 
shape of a gossiping stroll before that one o'clock lunch. Now 
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tbey cannot do this if they attend an Evangelical church ; and 
this is one rationale of the phenomenon that Evangelical 
churches are not popular in this saintly age that is much given 
to wearing the ecclesiastical symbol of crucifixion and walking 
in ' processions ' behind it 

Before passing from these remarks on the services at St. 
Mary's and on the mode of service in Evangelical churches 
generally, we may as well in candour say that we are at the 
same time unwilling that it should be inferred that we have any 
S3rmpathy with that extreme section of them who denounce 
those services that are partly or wholly musical as necessarily 
unreal or Romish. Nor can we at all go with them in that 
uncharitable ostracism that would cast out of the synagogue, or 
suspect as unworthy of their brotherhood, those Evangelical 
clergymen who adopt them occasionally or even regularly. 
That there is some seductive danger in such services, we admit 
That they may lead to a sensuousness that is perilous to 
spirituality and simplicity we are not prepared to deny. That 
some who have adopted them have gradually gone on to a love 
of symbolism and thence to corruption of doctrine, we are too 
well aware. But that the objection holds good that they are 
per se evil, and that there can be no real or spiritual worship 
where they are found, is what logic forbids us to allow, and 
charity to admit. For this would be tantamount to saying that 
there never was any spiritual worship among the Jews ; nor was 
any offered by our blessed Lord Himself, nor by His apostles 
in those Temple services in which they were in the habit of 
joining, and which were all conducted in monotone or melody. 
The objection that we are Christians and not Jews is not a fair 
one, unless we can show that the thing is in itself wrong. 
Forms of prayer and liturgical services were used by the Jews, 
but the Evangelicals do not therefore abolish t/iem, nor object 
to them. How then can they with any fairness say that a 
musical way of using those forms is so Judaic that no true 
Christian can consistently so use them ? When will Christians 

3—2 
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learn to 'judge righteous judgment' ? As a matter of fact we 
know many devout Christians who do worship God in spirit 
and in truth in our cathedrals and other churches where a 
musical service prevails ; and we ourselves feel (though we do 
not happen to prefer such a service) that there is no conceiv- 
able reason why a devout Christian should not do so anywhere. 
Nor can we go with our Evangelical friends when they say that 
congregational singing is essential to true worship. Congrega- 
tional worship certainly ought always to be promoted, but 
surely there may be that without all the singing being congrega- 
tional. What we mean is this, that numbers of good Evan- 
gelical people object to an anthem * because the congregation 
cannot join in it' But why cannot the congregation join in it ? 
Is it essential to congregational worship that everybody's voice 
should be heard in all parts of the service ? Cannot the soulymi 
truly, most truly, in the worship when an anthem is being sung ? 
Surely the devout soul can most truly worship God in silent 
musing upon, and joining in the anthem that is only heard ! 
Do not Quakers truly worship God in silence ? And why may 
not any devout soul ? No one will surely understand us as 
pleading for Quakerism in our services. We only want to 
show that the objection to anthems on the ground that they are 
not congregational is an utterly fallacious one. We believe 
that an occasional interval for this kind of silent adoration and 
worship is a distinct advantage in our Church of England ser- 
vice. Some of our Evangelical friends would do well to lay to 
heart the lesson of that most sublime line that closes as a grand 
climax Thomson's ' Hymn of Creation' at the close of * The 
Seasons.' After calling upon all creation to worship God by 
heart and voice, he ends with this grand apostrophe : 

' Come, thou expressive silence, muse His praise !' 

It is a splendid lesson. Not only may we muse God's 
praise by silence, which is ^ expressive^ but, rightly viewed, 
silent worship is the .very climax of worship — the ne plus ultra 
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of devotion. There is more than the inspiration of genius in 
that line ; it is the inspiration of heavenly wisdom. 

That devotion must be exceedingly weak that is killed 
by a musical service (which fatality happens in the case 
of many of our Evangelical friends according to their own 
lamentable confession when they do hear a musical service), 
although it is quite at liberty to prefer another kind of service 
if it should feel it to be better for itself. And as to the severe 
judgment of many of our Evangelical friends (and we have 
often, we are sorry to say, found such language used), that such 
services are ■ a mere mockery,' and that true devotion is impos- 
sible by means of them, we altogether reprobate it It is quite 
as unjust and quite as Pharisaical — and there is an Evangelical 
Pharisaism, alas ! quite as truly as there is a Judaic one — as 
the judgment of the Ritualist when he affirms that there can 
be nothing worthy of the name of worship in the plain-spoken 
service of the Evangelicals. Each of these judgments is equally 
* the falsehood of extremes.' Our own view, in short, is that either 
mode is good, provided the soul of prayer is put into it, as it 
surely can be. And as far as the acceptability of prayer in the 
ears of God is concerned, it is perfectly plain that mere outward 
modes are just nothing at all Some of our extreme firiends 
often preach on the text, * Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart' It is a great pity 
that an unreasoning prejudice often prevents them from seeing 
how directly that text condemns themselves, when they say 
that true prayer can never be offered to God if dressed in 
musical tones. Therefore thou art inexcusable, O Evangelical 
man, whosoever thou art that judgest : for wherein thou judgest 
another thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doesf 
" the same things. Thou therefore which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself? Thou that preachest a man 
should not sing prayer, dost thou sing prayer ? We think we 
have heard you yourself utter the following prayer in music — 
nay, sing the prayer : 
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* Have mercy, Lord, on me, 

As Thou wert ever kind ; 
Let me, oppressed with loads of guilt. 

Thy wonted mercy find.* 

Do mere rhyme and metre cause this to be anything else 
than prayer ? And have we not heard you sing this too ? 

' Rock of Ages, deft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee ; 
Let the water and the blood. 
From Thy riven side which flowed. 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse from guilt, and make me pure.' 

We imagine this is a prayer, and nothing but a prayer. Is the 
Litany itself a more solemn prayer ? How could such a prayer 
be acceptable to God — sung? Consider, O Evangelical brother, 
this iu guogue. And what, O Dissenting brother, are your 
* Services of Song' afler all, but ' Choral Services' ? But ' a verse 
may find him whom a sermon flies,' and therefore we may be 
pardoned (having a great desire to slay effectually a kind of 
bigotry that does much harm to the Evangelical cause, and 
prejudices many needlessly against it) if we add a few lines in 
which we once endeavoured to show such bigotry its foUy. We 
had been reading the following lines on Dissenting objections 
to forms of prayer : 

* Crito freely will rehearse 
Forms of prayer and praise in verse ; 
Why does Crito then suppose 
Forms of prayer are wrong in prose ? 
Shall my prayer be deemed a crime 
Merely for the want of rhjrme ?' 

Exceedingly good reasoning ; and we thought we would go on 
in the same vein ourselves, and add a few lines 

On the Objections of some Evangelical Churchmen to Singing 

the Responses : 

Crito, too, in hymns will sing 
Prayers as well as praise ; yet fling 
Scorn at me for chanting prayer; 
While if I to sing it dare — 
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Do, in other words, as he— 
Crito calls it Popery ! 
Nay, I've heard dear Crito moan 
Prayers in hymns in minor tone. 
While if I intone my cry, 
TAat is ranker Popery I 
Crito judges by his ears ; 
God by what within appears ; 
Crito marks the outer part, 
God looks only on the heart 

We close these remarks with an anecdote that will help us to 
see how unimportant are mere modes of expression to even 
earnest human souls, so that they only convey to the mind and 
soul that which is in itself good. And the inference is, How 
much more is this the case with God 1 Reading sermons is 
considered an unpardonable fault in Ayrshire. Dr. Norman 
McLeod having preached there one day, an enthusiastic old 
woman was heard pouring forth her admiration into the ear of 
a friend. Her admiring question^ ' But wasna fAaf a sermon ?* 
was met with the chilling * Ou ay, but he read it' 

' Read it I' the old lady indignantly replied ; ' I wadna hae 
cared if he had whustled it !' 

The end of the matter, then, is this : Let no man judge his 
brother in regard to such trifles ; and let no man set at nought 
his brother. Let not the Evangelical who singeth not, judge 
him who singeth, and let not the Ritualist who singeth, judge 
him who singeth not Let both be sure that neither saying nor 
singing commendeth prayer to Grod Modes are nothing. 
But one thing is needful — that a man prays ! The soul of 
worship is the worship of the soul. 

It is our sympathy with the Evangelical cause, and our 
anxiety for its future in our Church and country, that leads us 
to ask, Whether it is wisdom — whether it is policy for some of 
our Evangelical clerical friends to be as rigidly unbending as 
they often are in regard to these minor matters of ceremonial, 
concerning which so many of even the Evangelical laity have 
been of late years led to entertain so much more liberal views ? 
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Our own belief is that such action is simply suicidal Let us 
give an illustrative example of what we. mean. We were 
recently spending a Sunday in a county town — not on the 
Cheltenham side of London ; nor does it matter where. We 
attended morning service in the old parish church, the vicar of 
which was * Evangelical.' After a while we found to our sur- 
prise that this parish church of this county town was celebrating 
its Harvest Thanksgiving. How was the fact made known to 
us ? Simply by the character of the first hymn. There was 
no other sign of it whatever. Not a single suggestive ear of 
wheat, or flower, or blade of grass, was to be seen in the 
church, or anything indicative of the joy of harvest anywhere. 
The responses were not sung. Better not, if the reader likes. 
But at least we should like to have heard them said. 
But they were not even said. Hardly a response was to be 
heard. The sermon, it is true, was on the subject, and a very 
poor one it was ; extempore in form and exceedingly extempore 
in thought, and calculated to be very pro-tempore in its eflects. 
Altogether we might have thought that it was rather 2ifast for a 
^^7^ harvest than a feast of joyous thanksgiving for a good one. 
We came away not wiser for the sermon, but sadder for the ' 
service, and grieving over the folly that gave, so needlessly, 
such contrasted brightness to the 'High' service not many 
streets off. We felt there need have been no turning of the 
old parish church into a Co vent Garden Market for the occa- 
sion, according to the folly of another school, but that if there 
had been but a little suggestion of the festive occasion in the 
way of a small sheaf of wheat, and a salver of fruit, and a 
wreath or two of flowers, a handle would not have been supplied 
to some who did not fail to take hold of it to strike a blow 
at Evangelicalism as a thing 'behind the age.' Our wise 
Reformers felt, as we may see in their Preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer, *0f Ceremonies, why some be abolished 
and some retained,' that with changing times there might be 
in such matters a judicious change of manners. And the 
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Apostle Paul, who * took Timothy and circumcised him because 
of the Jews who dwelt in those parts,' were he now amongst 
us, would, we feel sure, show the tactics of a great general in 
regard to such little ceremonial concessions. Man-pleasing 
with regard to the essential doctrines of the faith is sin, but 
with regard to its non-essential ceremonies, it is often more 
than policy^ it is wisdom. There is a stubbornness in regard 
to concessions which is duty and valour, as when St Paul 
* gave place by subjection, no not for an hour, that the truth of 
the Gospel might continue with you;' and this is to be 
imitated. But there is also a stubbornness that is tyranny and 
folly, as when Rehoboam refused to Israel the lightening of 
her needless burdens ; and this is to be shunned. The Evan- 
gelical body pre-eminently needs just now the wisdom of * the 
children of Issachar, which were men f^f had understanding of 
the times, to know what Israel ought to do.' 



CHAPTER IV, 

THE REV. F. CLOSE IN THE PULPIT, AND AS A PREACHER. 

* Unskilful he to £awn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour.' 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 

' His look 
Drew audience and attention- still as night 
Or summer's noontide air, while thus he spake.' 

Milton. 

We once heard Dr. Magee, the present eloquent Bishop of 
Peterborough, very pithily say, 'There are three kinds of 
preachers — the preacher you can^t listen to, the preacher you 
can listen to, and the preacher you carCt help listening to.' Al- 
though he could not be called a first-class orator, yet somehow 
or other Francis Close was certainly one of the latter class. A 
person might think little of him as an orator ; he might dislike 
his doctrine, he might see plenty of faults in him, but he was 
bound to listen to him ; he could not help it 

We now proceed to give a portrait of Mr. Close in the 
pulpit, and as a preacher. 

After having read the Communion Service very impressively, 
he emerges from the vestry, clad in the ample robes of his 
black silk gown, and worms his way with some difficulty, after 
the wanded verger, up the always crowded aisle, with aforesaid 
large Bible under his arm, and his black kid gloves on. He 
kneels down in the pulpit very reverently for a few moments 
while the hymn is being sung — a hymn that indicates to the 
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thoughtful the probable nature of his subject He then rises 
and slowly takes off his gloves, and puts them in his cassock- 
pocket This done, he takes his white handkerchief and 
polishes his gold eyeglasses ; opens his Bible, looks at the 
marked references to see that all is right, and then glances 
down at the one sheet of notes on which his skeleton is written. 
While he is so engaged, we may note his appearance as it pre- 
sented itself in this decade. His form is rather tall, and his 
person somewhat portly; not exactly corpulent, but what would 
be called ^ comfortable.' His countenance is decidedly hand- 
some : some of his more facetious admirers used to call it 
' the beauty of holiness.' The face is full and healthy-looking, 
and the complexion, especially just now with this anxious work 
before him, a little florid His hair, formerly curly and 
abundant, is abundant still, but it has begun to turn grey. His 
forehead is ample ; his mouth beautifully chiselled. It is of 
the shape of Apollo's bow, and looks like one that can shoot 
out the arrows of potent speech. It keeps working in a strange 
way, as he keeps glancing at those notes, as though framing 
itself for what it would have to do in this passage and in that 
And in the same way the nostrils dilate, and give a little pre- 
paratory blow. Altogether you feel, even if you are a stranger, 
that that is no statue before you, or a clergyman who is going 
to read a sermon to you and have done with it He looks 
rather like a workman who has got a task in hand that he feels 
to be of vast importance, and who is girding up the loins of 
his mind to do it And now it is time for him to begin to do 
it ' Let us pray,' he says with solemn air ; and, like a man 
who does pray, he begins, not to say but to offer a collect 
(chosen with special adaptedness to his subject) and the Lord's 
Prayer. An unwise addition, we think, for that was the fifth 
time it had been offered in the same morning service : but it is 
the province of the historian to say, not what had better not 
have been, but what was. He then very deliberately gives 
but his text, first to the right, then to the left ; for the pulpit 
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is in a very awkward place for the preacher, for there are 
people to right of him, people to left of him, people in front 
of him, people behind him.* But the text is so given out as 
to show you that it is not going to be a mere more or less 
appropriate motto to those opinions of the discourser which 
you are about to hear, but that it is something so very impor- 
tant to what is going to be said that you must be good enough 
to note every word of it well, for it is just the meaning of fAaf 
that the preacher is about to explain to you and impress upon 
you. His mode of giving out his text does exactly the office 
of the wand in the hand of the lecturer at a panorama, or in 
that of a demonstrator before a proposition of Euclid or other 
diagram when he is about to elucidate its mysteries. ' Look 
at Ma//' it says, 'not at me: /^7/is the all-important thing; 
come and let us see if we can learn what that meaneth.' And 
let us here pause a moment to remark that, with our eyes blind- 
folded, we could almost tell the kind of views prevailing in any 
church by the very hearing of how the text of the sermon was 
given out ; at any rate we will undertake to say that we could 
judge from that alone, nine times out of ten accurately, not 
only as to the preacher's ecclesiastical * views,' but as to his 
character as a preacher, and almost as to his fitness to preach 
at all. In the churches of the former school, M/j is too 
generally the mode of giving out the text, as far as we can 
describe it by means of printing : * In the name, eta — John 
xix. lo — " Then — ^saith — Pilate — unto — him, — speakest — thou 
— not — unto me" — these words — my — ^brethren,' etc. We will 
not stop to make any comment on the fact, but we feel bound 
here to mention it as a fact, that the mode in which a certain 
great leader of a school of thought, who shall be nameless, used 

* We are of course speaking of the interior of St. Mary's as it was in our 
decade. Since then, to the grief of many who valued the memory of those 
dear old days, and since Mr. Close left Cheltenham, not only has St 
Matthew's been built and the dear old church been disestablished as the parish 
church proper, but St Mary's itself has been restored, and bears no resem- 
blance interiorly to what it then was. 
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to give out his text — at least when we ourselves have heard 
him ; and we must be understood of speaking only as we have 
found — was slovenly and irreverent to a degree. We judge 
not feelings ; we are simply speaking of outward manner. 
We remember being especially struck with this once, when we 
heard him preach at the re-opening of a church in Kent — a 
church in a country village and where many of the rustic 
auditors needed to have the text repeated very slowly and 
reverently. But we aver that the celebrated man gave out his 
text in such a way that he was far into his exordium before 
we had settled into our seat, and we were trying to recollect in 
that exordium — which, therefore, we could not follow, for all 
was fog and confusion : which consideration we hope will deter 
any preacher from following so pernicious an example if he is 
anxious that even his own words should be attended to ; we 
were trying to recollect, we say, [in that exordium, what the 
text was. 

The text given out, then, in the manner already described, 
Mr. Close, with his glasses dangling from his right hand, and 
with his head thrown back, and his eyes looking straight at the 
people, begins in a very quiet, easy, natural voice, to talk to 
them about the text. (In that natural, talking style — as in the 
case of Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Parker, the late Dr. McNeile, and 
.other great preachers, specially among our Nonconformist 
friends — lay one great secret of his power. His tone and 
manner in the pulpit were very much what they would be in 
the street, or in his own home, if he were conversing with you 
on any ordinary worldly subject ; and there is no manner, after 
all, like that for the pulpit When the laity hear the chanting 
preaching that is so much affected by our High Church clergy, 
they are apt to describe it by that word leaving out the h,) 
His voice is very agreeable to the ear, for there is not a note of 
the well-known sermonic tone in it — that too familiar * hum of 
the drowsy pulpit drone ' — arid it is consequently very engaging 
to the attention ; while his gradually warming manner seems to 
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say, 'This is going to be a very important and interesting^ 
subject, and I want every one of you to be as interested in it as 
I am.' Then, having explained the context, and the circum- 
stances of the text, and opened its general meaning, he lifts his 
glasses to his eyes, and, as he looks at his notes, he tells you 
what are the divisions under which he is going to treat his sub- 
ject j and you see by the glow upon his face that he means ta 
put his soul into fV, and it, if he can, into you. With glasses 
still in his right hand, and now and then pointing them into 
his left, he expounds the whole subject with much lucidity and 
force, and then begins to impress it. This may be under each 
head, or it may not j but this is where he particularly shines. 
The glasses now are dropped on to his ample chest, or tucked 
into his cassock-band, and he stands back with his hands 
clasped before him, or with the fingers of his right hand beating 
into the palm of his left Presently he falls forward over the 
pulpit cushion, with the left hand on it and the right over it, 
and sometimes vice versd; while, again, both are clasped low 
down over it, as though he wanted to come down into the very 
pews and beseech you to be reconciled to God. It was then 
that his voice would display all its pathos, and sometimes 
break, as it were, in tears, till, whether you liked it or not, you 
were bound to feel what he was saying. He seldom attempted 
flights of eloquence. Perhaps he could rarely have sustained 
them if he had. Archibald Boyd, of Christ Church, could fly, 
and could sustain his flight like an eagle, on reliable pinion. 
But when Close attempted it, his wing occasionally drooped 
and flapped a little. His style, even in the more fervent 
passages, was more that of glowing — sometimes eloquent — talk 
than of an impassioned and lofty oration. It somewhat re- 
sembled that of John Bright (whom, by the way, he not a little 
resembled facially), though it was somewhat rougher and less 
polished. It was characterized by the same plain, simple 
Saxon; the same lucidity of exposition; the same ring of 
common-sense (though we remember that Mr. Bright has little 
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of this when his theme is the Land Laws, etc, or when he dis- 
courses to Glasgow students on the book of Job*) ; the same 
glow and fervour. But it was less classical. We have often 
thought that if Francis Close had only possessed John Bright's 
love of poetry, and had been a little more ambitious to be the 
polished orator, he might have been quite equal to him. We 
give one sample from one of his ordinary sermons — and we 
remember well his delivery of it, and the glow and fervour with 
which he delivered it — that will show that the man who could 
so speak had in him the possibility of even high-class eloquence, 
if he had only laid himself out to cultivate the art as an art : 

* But does any cavilling sceptic ask. How do you know this ? 
What proof have you that Christ will be faithful to His word, and 
that this same Jesus, whom you affirm to have ascended up into 
heaven, will come again ? We reply, we have proof and evidence 
of this incontrovertible ! We can produce such witnesses to the 
eternal truth and fidelity of the word and promise of our God as 
the world never saw before. We bid you look into this Book, and 
read what was unquestionably written hundreds of years before the 
events to which we refer took place. Study the prophecy — con- 
template the sad fulfilment ! Go, stand amid the foul and dank 
marshes where once proud Babylon's gardens hung — listen to the 
croaking of the raven, and of the bitterns, and the mournful notes 
of ill-omened birds, the only tenants of the desolation here pre- 
dicted — they are our witnesses ! Go, wander amidst the solitary 
tombs of the desert of Petrea ; the stillness of death is our witness 
there ! Traverse with weary steps the burning sands of Egypt, and 
the once fertile coasts of the Holy Land, every hill and dale, the 
ruined cities and abandoned shores — ^all, all give back the doleful 

* We believe that the Society of Friends, to which body Mr. Bright belongs, 
believe in the inspiration of the Bible ; and we wonder what they will think of 
the flippant and irreverent way in which he spoke to these young men, when he 
said in his late address as Lord Rector, that ' he begged to differ with the 
author of the Book of Job ' in regard to man being ' born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward.' That, however, is not the statement of the author of the 
Book of Job, but of one of the characters introduced, viz., Eliphaz the Temanite. 
Some of the characters sometimes spoke what was not true, which Job himself 
and Elihu refute. But that fact does not exculpate Mr. Bright He begged 
to differ with the author of the Book of Job. 
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testimony, God is true! Where is Tyre? Where is Sidon? 
Where are the cities and churches of Asia ? All those mighty 
cities which once filled the world with their glory? They are 
where God said they should be. (Blotted out — " a place for fishers 
to spread their nets " — the resort of beasts of prey, or the bandit's 
hiding-place! Breth];en, you ask foi' witnesses, and we summon 
them from all parts of the habitable globe ; nay, the voiceless 
desert and the silent ruin attest that not one word which God 
hath ever spoken has failed to come to pass ! We cite the Jew — 
that wanderer in every land, in every city in the civilized world. 
There is our witness ! Look at the Jew — see his fate— mark his 
destiny — behold his downcast countenance — see him trampled 
upon as the ofTscouring of all things ! He is another reluctant and 
melancholy witness that God is true — that what He says, He will 
do ! Nay, we summon yourselves as witnesses to the certainty of 
the second coming of our Lord. We ask you, as professed 
believers in the past, to repose your confidence in the future. Did 
He not once appear ? Has He not come already ? And when did 
He come ? Where did He come ? What did He do ? How did 
He live ? How did He die ? And where is He now ? Answer 
these questions, and you have so many testimonies to the truth of 
God. He came when God said He would ; He was bom where 
God said He should be born ; He lived as God said He should 
live ; He died as God foretold He should die ; He rose again as 
God predicted He should rise. He has ascended into heaven, and 
is at the right hand of God exalted — a witness from heaven to earth 
that God is the God Who cannot lie, and Who keepeth His promise 
for ever ! The God Who has done all these things, in order to 
fulfil His word„will accomplish the rest ; the past is the earnest of the 
future : and if, amidst such a cloud of witnesses, rational and irra- 
tional, animate and inanimate, individual and national, men refiise to 
believe — if they still say, " Where is the promise of His coming?" — 
their guilt must lie at their own door : if they believe not such evidence 
as this, neither would they believe though one rose from the dead !** 

It is said — we think he himself once publicly said — that Mr. 
Bright never passes a day without reading at least some portion 
of one of the standard English poets — Milton being his chief 

* • The Catholic Doctrine of the Second Advent.* Hatchard and Co., 1846, 
pp. 28-30. 
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favourite — and that he reads them not simply as a student of 
English literature, but as an orator, with the special view of 
improving his language, and enlarging his vocabulary with a 
store of the best Saxon or pure English words ; attuning his 
ear and tongue to the rhythm and melody of well-turned sen- 
tences, and to the filling his mind and memory with images of 
the sublime and beautiful. 

Wise John Bright — ^we mean, of course, dear Conservative 
reader, so far. No doubt this mode of self-culture, chosen with 
such wisdom, and persevered in with such assiduity, has done 
more than can be computed to make him the consummate orator 
he is. Macaulay owed much of his oratorical power, too, to the 
same general practice. And to their love for, and constant 
study of Homer we must attribute much of the super-excel- 
lent oratorical power, both of the late Lord Derby, * the Rupert 
of Debate,' and also of Mr. Gladstone. 

Frederick Robertson, again — styled by Dean Stanley *the 
greatest preacher of the century,' whether justly or not may 
be a matter of opinion ; but any way, as to style and power, he 
was confessedly in the first rank — practised the same kind of 
study for partly the same ends. No student of English litera- 
ture can read his sermons and public addresses without per- 
ceiving how deeply his mind was imbued with a love of poetry, 
not merely in the abstract, but in the form of written verse. It 
is evident that he knew Shakespeare thoroughly, as well as the 
writings of our best English classics. Tennyson he intensely 
admired and profoundly studied — witness his penetrating an- 
alysis of that deeply metaphysical, and therefore, to most readers, 
hopelessly mystical threnody, 'In Memoriam.' Of Words- 
worth he was an equal admirer, and also of Byron, Keats, and 
Shelley. This is apparent, not only from those exquisite and 
thoughtful * Lectures on Poetry,' which were published in his 
lifetime, but from his letters and even his sermons. Dashes of 
apt quotation often appear that show us what a constituent 
poetry was in^his mental pabulum. And who shall say how 

4 
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much even Robertson owed to his taste for such reading, even 
as a preacher and an orator ? But we think that it is pretty 
clear that Francis Close indulged very sparsely in such studies. 
That he was not devoid of appreciation of the belles lettres is 
manifest from a lecture that he delivered at the now defunct 
Literary and Philosophical Institution in Cheltenham, in this 
decade, on the 17th November, 1846, entitled 'Literature and 
the Fine Arts considered as Legitimate Pursuits of a Religious 
Man,' in which were some eloquent passages proving that he 
had no small store of taste in such matters. Nevertheless we 
apprehend he read but little of poetry ; which we think was a 
pity even for his work's sake : not only in regard to the whole- 
some recreation it would have afforded him, but for the advan- 
tages that would have accrued to his style, and therefore to the 
extension of his influence in intellectual circles. What does 
all this matter now that he is gone ? Very much, we think, if 
Evangelical preachers who may read these pages take the hint, 
that if they would elevate their own style as preachers, and 
make it more potential for good than it otherwise would be, 
they would do well to copy the great orators in the frequent 
perusal of really good poetry. That they have not time for 
such * secular ' studies is a very weak objection, and very rarely 
true. Nor can we rebuke it better than in the wise words of 
Francis Close himself in the lecture alluded to :* 

* But he was prepared to show further that the moderate exercise 
of these faculties and enjoyments— the cultivation of intellectual 
taste, and the pleasurable perception of beauty in painting or sculp- 
ture — were beneficial even to the religious man. It must be 
remembered that God had formed us of flesh as well as mind, and 
it was a great question whether, in this fallen state of existence,- it 
was possible to attain that state of refined spirituality which 
enabled the mind to sustain itself without worldly aid. His own 
experience and observation told him how seldom this was the case ; 
he often saw in the vacuity of countenance and other symptoms 

* Unfortunately only a newspaper report of it exists, as far as we know, and 
we quote it only as reported. 
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how the most pious men felt the want of mental relaxation. There 
were those to be found who would think it sinful to employ their 
leisure hours with the brush, or the pen, in polite literature, or the 
fine arts, who would yet often spend hours together in idle, un- 
profitable, and not always amiable conversation. He believed that 
the religious man might occasionally employ his mind in this 
manner, and be all the better for it, and go back with increased 
fervour to his spiritual duties.' 

Had Mr. Close himself possessed more time, or more 
inclination, for such studies, it would have been an immense 
advantage both to his reputation and influence, especially in 
respect to those classes who are only too dispose^ to catch at 
everything faulty in style that characterizes the teaching of their 
teachers. If they suspect — or see evidence, as they not un- 
frequently do — that their teacher is only a man of one book, 
even though that be the Book, they will, they must have a very 
limited respect for his ability to teach them at all. But if they 
discern that though the Bible is to him the Book, yet that he is 
a well-read man in general literature and au courant with the 
march of intellect in the age, it will, it must add tenfold to 
their respect for him, and will lend tenfold weight to all he says. 
Let an educated man, for example, talk to his pastor about 
Tennyson and Brownings and hear him ask (as many an 
Evangelical clergyman that we ourselves have known would ask) 
* Who is Mr. Browning, and what has he written f and how 
much less will he think of his pastor's sermon next Sunday? 

There can be no question that the Evangelical body has lost 
much influence with the cultured classes, and that it has failed 
to lay hold of them, as it might otherwise have done, simply 
because it has despised, or affected to despise, or, at any rate, 
appeared to despise, the belles lettres and the recreations, bene- 
ficial and refining as they are, of poetic and dramatic literature. 
As to its opposition to the modern stage, we have nothing to 
say, at least in the way of reprehension. That stage is so 
corrupt ; the modern theatre is, speaking generally, so polluting 

4 — 2 
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to the minds and souls of those committed to their watchful 
spiritual oversight, so inimical not only to religion but even to 
common morality, that we do not see how ministers of religion 
can be otherwise than praised for refusing to patronize it and 
for warning their flocks against so perilous an atmosphere. Mr. 
Close, with his usual thoroughness and boldness, preached 
against the theatre openly. We dare not say he was wrong. 
If he erred, it was, however, on the right side. It really seems 
hopeless to talk of a purified stage. Mr. Henry Irving has 
had the credit, not only for making the attempt to purify it, but 
for having succeeded ; and many of the clergy patronize and 
encourage him in consequence j and Good Words has lately 
allowed him to preach to its readers on stage-morality. We 
should have more confidence in Mr. Irving's sincerity, and more 
hope of his success, were it not for certain awkward circum- 
stances connected with even his theatre — ^notably the fact 
publicly stated by the secretary of * The Lord's Day Observance 
Society,' and as yet undenied by Mr. Irving, that the Lord's 
Day is often used at the Lyceum in preparation for plays. But 
whether one particular theatre be pure or not, the theatre, as 
an institution, is now so abominably corrupt, and so many 
theatres are such open panderers to vice, adapting and copying 
the foul doubles entendres of the Gallic stage (alas that even such 
have such high patronage !), that we leave others to cast a stone 
at the ministers of Christ who, like Francis Close, denounce it 
Notwithstanding our love for poetic and dramatic literature^ 
we shall not do so. 

We will not apologize for so long a digression, if digression 
it be. Our subject is Mr. Close as a preacher ; and the re- 
marks we have made that have gone to show how even he, as 
such, might have been advantaged, are, we think, directly 
germane to it We now proceed to point out some of the 
peculiar characteristics of his preaching with more particular 
reference to the matter thereof. As to the form of that matter, 
it was, as we have already intimated, what is called extempore. 
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We should imagine that at first he was in the habit of writing 
his sermons in full, whether delivered from manuscript or other- 
wise« But during our decade, at any rate, he only used notes. 
We never knew him preach from a manuscript, however 
special the subject or occasion. We sometimes sat in a pew 
that directly looked from the gallery into his Bible ; and we 
could almost read the one sheet of notes in it ; and these notes 
he rarely looked at except for a passing glance. They were 
rather full, and very methodically written and arranged. 
Though naturally very fluent, he never appeared to trust to 
mere fluency, at least as to the substance of his discourse. He 
framed the outline of his sermon after the fashion of his great 
model, Simeon of Cambridge. Always a contextual exordium, 
then two or three main heads, with two or three subdivisions, 
perhaps, under each ; then the application to various hearers, 
or the leading practical lessons to be derived from the subject. 
But to that subject the text was everything ; and the subject 
was always treated textually. Hence, though he might often 
preach on the same subject, it was always presented in a new 
light — in the special light of that particular text. He invariably 
Md 3L text. That is not now^ alas, a superfluous observation. 
For there has sprung up a pernicious fashion — set by some 
Anglican * priests,' who want to honour the Church at the ex- 
pense of the Scriptures (as Romanism ever does), and to show 
that the voice of the Church is independent of the Bible ; and 
by some of the Rationalistic clergy (and even Dissenting 
ministers !) who want to demonstrate in this effective way that 
fAey are not Bibliolatrists, and do not want their people to 
be ; and by some eccentric clergymen who, not being able to 
be original or striking in any other way, have in this a splendid 
opportunity of appearing so — there has sprung up a fashion of 
preaching without any text at all. Mr. Close was too sound 
an English Churchman to be like the first; too reverent a 
believer in the inspiration of Scripture to be like the second ; 
and was not nearly small enough, and had far too much good 
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sense to be like the third ; and therefore he always had a text, 
and, what is more, stuck to it 

And hence his preaching was, in a very emphatic sense. 
Scriptural preaching. The Word of God was the warp and 
woof of it. He had a profound reverence for every word of 
it as 'given by inspiration of God,' and as the final word on all 
questions, and he always endeavoured to awaken this holy 
reverence in his hearers. Hath God spoken ? What hath He 
said ? To that we must bow. 

But it was Scriptural preaching in a more specific sense. It 
was largely expository. Mr. Close was not fond of those 
short, fragmentary texts that are so common with some 
preachers. His text was generally some large and full state- 
ment of Scripture. But he often expounded whole books to- 
gether in a connected series. This was generally his regular 
practice on Sunday evenings, and on week-day evenings ; now 
some historical book of the Old Testament, now some 
prophetical, now the Psalms j and during this decade he went 
through the whole life of our Lord from a * Harmony of the 
Four Gospels' and the Acts of the Apostles; and it was 
astonishing how constantly he found that the portion for ex- 
position naturally adapted itself to passing circumstances in 
the Church, or in the world, or in the congregation itself; and 
thus he would show that the Word was a living Word, having 
always its voice of warning, or guidance, or comfort, as the 
case might be. He also loyally followed the Church in the 
subjects of her seasons, and in Passion-week he preached a 
morning sermon on each of the days, which was as full and 
as carefully prepared as those for the Sundays ; and one or two 
of these interesting series were published by request of the 
large congregations who heard them. 

Being thus Scriptural, his preaching was decidedly contro- 
versial. Does this necessarily follow? We think so. There 
is indeed a very pretty and plausible theory, much becheered 
by the lovers of 'peace, peace where there is no peace,' that 
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if you preach /Ae truthy you will cause error to fall without 
formally attacking it Not so, thought Francis Close. He felt 
that to preach the truth you must attack error. And un- 
doubtedly he was right The prophets and apostles, nay, Christ 
Himself, were always formally arraigning error; and that because 
they preached the truth. And it is faithless pusillanimity not to 
do so. Indeed how can a man preach Scripturally without 
being forced to do so perpetually? He is specifically charged 
in his orders to do so — to * rebuke and reprove ' as well as 
'exhort;' and to 'contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints.' Equally positive and specific is the charge of the 
Church to each individual clergyman — when she gives him her 
* orders :'* * Will you be ready ' — not only to teach the truth, 
but — 'Will you be ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to Gk)d*s 
Word ?' He replied to that question : ' I will, the Lord being 
my helper.' And very boldly and faithfully did Mr. Close do 
it It was not the way to be popular ; and it was the way to 
make many enemies. But he heard the word, ' Who art thou 
that thou shouldest be afraid of a man that shall die, and of 
the son of man which shall be made as grass ; and forgettest 
the Lord thy Maker that hath stretched forth the heavens, and 
laid the foundations of the earth?' (Isa. IL 12, 13). Duty to 
God, and fidelity and loyalty to his Church, not, as his enemies 
were fond of alleging, natural pugnacity or parrow-minded 
bigotry, made him a controversialist And hence those John 
Knox-like philippics, which for years on the fifth of November 
he was in the habit of thundering against Romanism, and 
more especially against the Romanism that he saw 
gradually 'developing' itself in the Church of England 
under the teaching of Newman and the * Tracts for the Times.' 
At that time he was thought, even by some of his Evangelical 
brethren, to be a needless alarmist ; but no one can now read 
those bold and faithful warnings, and compare them with what 

* See the Bishop's Charges and Questions in ' The Service for the Ordination 
of Priests.* 
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since then has been 'developed' in the Church of England, 
out of the * Anglicanism ' which was then only in seed and 
bud, without feeling that, after all, he was right in his alarms, 
and was as sagacious as a prophet as he was faithful as a pastor 
and bold as a man. In his treatise, * Church Architecture 
Scripturally considered from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time,' and published in 1844, may be seen how clearly he 
foresaw what the then rising rage for ecclesiology and the 
restoration of churches would at last result in. It would end 
in that which was the title of one of his fifth of November 
sermons, 'The Restoration of Churches is the Restoration of 
Popery.' Let the Mackonochie case, and many such like 
miserable cases, say after forty years how far he was mistaken 
or otherwise ! And let the alliance between worldliness and 
Anglicanism and the lapse of the latter from an Ecclesia to an 
Eisclesia, and the alternation among its disciples between balls 
and 'services,' theatres and 'celebrations,' routs and 'con- 
fessions,* be the witness whether these his words in 1844 have 
not been, and are not being, confirmed before our eyes. * In 
exact proportion as attention has been paid to such things in 
any age of Christianity — and places, vessels and ceremonies have 
been esteemed holy — in that proportion has the Church lost 
sight of the true sanctity of the heart and renewal of the spirit 
by Divine grace.'* 

* Then Ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepared to fight for shadows of no worth ; 
While truths on which eternal things depend 
Find not, or hardly find, a single friend : 
As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand ; 
Happy to fill religion's vacant place 
With hollow form, and gesture and grimace/f 

'AH is not gold that glitters.' How many are being deceived 
by all this clatter of Church furniture, and all this bustle of 
services, and all this talk at Church Congresses, and all this 
movement of guilds in parishes, and so on, into the idea that 

* ' Church Architecture/ p. 108. f Cowper's ' Expostulation.* 
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true religion is vastly on the increase in the Church, and that 
all this is a sign of how much more * earnest * the Church is 
becoming. Mr. Close had an idea that all this might rather 
show how much she was declining and waxing feeble j how 
they were rather signs that she might be going back from 
Apostolicity, and Simplicity, and Spirituality, and therefore 
from all frue power. Was he wrong ? We have not the smallest 
doubt that he was right. 

His dread of this zeal for ecclesiology did not arise from 
vulgar Philistinism, nor from want of taste, nor even from want 
of love for Church order (and his enemies were pleased to 
assign each of these causes for it) ; but it arose from precisely 
the same feeling that animated Carlyle, when he said, * To the 
devil with all your fine arts !* When the great hater of shams 
and mere gewgaws said fMf, he was not insensible to the 
beauties, and even the uses, of the fine arts ; but he meant that 
they had been the ministrants to so much evil, and were liable 
to such abuse, and the worship of them was so perilous to 
what was simple and pure and good and true in man, that it 
was very doubtful whether they had not proved as much a curse 
as a blessing to humanity. So with Francis Close. He was 
very far from being insensible (as we have seen from his 
* Lecture on the Fine Arts,' etc. *) to the beauty and value of 
art in connexion with religion. But he dreaded the growing 
mania for the restoration of churches — not to mere cleanliness, 
order and tastefulness,t but to mediaeval standards that were 
inseparably connected with corruption of worship — lest they 
should tend, as we see they have tended, not only to the cor- 
ruption of worship, but to the corruption of doctrine also. 

Once more ; his preaching was remarkable for the honour 
that it put on the Holy Ghost, not only as the inspirer of the 
Word, but as the teacher without whose special guidance neither 
preacher nor hearer could understand it. Not only in his 

♦ See quotation on page 50. 

f If proof of this were needed, his successful efforts to effect the restoration 
of his cathedral of Carlisle surely is sufficient. 
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previous prayer, but, generally, when he had finished his 
exordium, he would exclaim, * May God the Holy Ghost be 
with us, and open our eyes that we may understand this Scrip- 
ture !' or something to that effect And all through the expo- 
sition there was ever this upward eye to a Teacher above the 
teacher. Hence, there was what is called unction in his 
preaching — that indefinable something that makes the 
hearer feel that he is face to face with God, and that sheds 
abroad the sweet savour of his presence in the midst of the 
assembly : that unseen but felt dew of Hermon that permeates 
all the utterance, and makes it fall, not as the word of man, but 
as it is in truth, when so spoken, the Word of God j making it 
electric, and so 'sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and the joints and 
marrow, and a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart' 

Thus, and therefore, it was very authoritative preaching. You 
must listen and submit because * Thus saith the Lord.' He was 
speaking as an ambassador of God j not as Francis Close, but 
as the messenger of the Holy One. And if you refused to 
heed, take care ; you would have to answer not to Francis 
Close, but to Francis Close's Master. There was no doubt or 
peradventure about that — this is the message of God ! I come 
to you not as the priest of the Church j but I come to you in 
the Name of the Lord God of Hosts ! That was the impres- 
sion conveyed by the whole sermon. And how could it but be 
solemnizing and affecting? The more, since the mind was 
appealed to as well as the feelings, the conscience, and the 
heart There was no mere vapid rant, uttering these high- 
sounding claims without any attempt to satisfy the reason that 
they were well founded. But he * reasoned out of the Scriptures,' 
and ^showed by the Scriptures' that what he claimed had some- 
thing to say for itself. His matter was workmanlike. It con- 
vinced the hearer that it was diligently prepared and carefully 
thought out j and there was a ring of good sense about it that 
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made the hearer feel, sometimes very uncomfortably, that, 
though he might dislike what was said, it was not the easiest 
thing in the world to answer it or refute it And thus the 
preacher * commended himself to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God' 

This authority of manner laid him open to the charge that 
he was a very domineering man. But that is a charge that is 
made against every forceful character. A man cannot be 
dominant without appearing to domineer. And Mr. Close was, 
as we have seen, a very dominant man in Cheltenham. He 
ruled it, in a sense. With all his pleasantry and tw^nplaisanterie^ 
he certainly always appeared to be a man who would be minded. 
He was very suave, but at the same time very strong ; and he 
was a dangerous man for any opponent to cross swords with. 
So it rarely happened at any public meeting or committee that 
he did not get his own way and carry his own point And if 
any person were bold enough to appear to thwart him, no man 
was more obedient to the Apostolic injunction — * Wherefore 
rebuke them sharply.' It was no use to say, or to intimate, 
that you were not going to listen to him. He would make 
you ; or, in some way or other, he would make you feel who 
you had before you — it was Mr. Close! We once saw a 
gentleman, or, more correctly, a person in the garb of one, 
take out his watch, just under the pulpit, to let the preacher 
see (as some rude hearers will do) that Mr. Close was giving them 
rather too much, and to demonstrate at the same time that his 
own thoughts were more towards his lunch than towards the 
sermon. This was terrible and unbearable — a man to dare 
to do that to Mr. Close ! especially towards such a subject 
But verily he had his reward. The redoubtable leaned over 
the pulpit, and looking straight at the offender said, in a way 
that burned every word into our memory to this day : * If 
there is any person here who is wearied with this discourse, let 
him depart f for I must continue.'* 

* Even this was not so deservedly caustic, nor so witty, as a similar rebuke 
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But, happily for Cheltenham, Mr. Close's influence was 
always used, not for evil, but for good. And it was a very- 
blessed thing for it that its Dominus for so long a period was 
an earnest and faithful Christian minister. That is not the 
very worst kind of government The Despotism of Goodness 
is the hope of the world. Such, then, was Francis Close as 
a man and as a preacher. He had his faults, and imperfections, 
as all of us have — save two or three Perfectionists who adver- 
tise themselves at public meetings as being entirely without 
sin ; even, we suppose, of that of spiritual pride ! But we 
appeal to those who knew the man and his ministry as to 
whether we have not given a true and faithful portrait of him. 
In most respects he ever seemed to us the very model of what 
a pastor of the Reformed Church of England ought to be, 
Happy would it be for every town in England if it had a 
pastor as faithful if not as gifted. Take him for all in all» 
Cheltenham will not look upon his like, again. 

administered in the hearing of a friend of ours by a preacher to a similar 
offender. Seeing a hearer rather restless, and turning over his hymn-book in a 
rather demonstrative way, as who should say, ' / am not going to listen to 
you,' the preacher said, ' There is a person here who is annoying me very 
much, and I should feel it my duty to publicly rebuke him ; only I fear it 
might happen to me now as it did once before under similar circumstances. I 
paused tAen to rebuke the inan, and after the sermon the churchwarden told 
me that the man by whom I was so much annoyed was only a poor idiot* I 
might very likely hear the same thing to»day t 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SUCCESS OF MR. CLOSE's MINISTRY, WITH SOME 

NEEDFUL VINDICATIONS. 

' Nor fear to cast 
Thy bread upon the waters, sure at last 
In joy to find it after many days.' 

The Christian Year^ 9th Sunday after Trinity. 

* Truth, when tried, o'er all her foes succeeds, — 
Nor smiling falsehood, nor unblushing spite 
Can harm her ; for she knows that God protects the right.' 

Anon. 

We must devote one more chapter to him who is certainly the 
most conspicuous figure in the history of Cheltenham ; and it 
shall address itself chiefly to this question: Was his ministry a 
successful ministry, and what was the kind of success that 
attended it? Such a consideration appears to us the more 
necessary since the Morning Post — that very respectable organ 
of the high-and-dry school in the Church of England, and of 
the religion of * society ' — in an article far more characterized 
by animus against Evangelicalism than by knowledge of its sub- 
ject, * Dean Close,' asserts not only that * Evangelicalism is now 
all but defunct,' but that * the memory of Dean Close will speedily 
pass away, for our age is far from retrospective.' A similar state- 
ment to the former was very confidently made in Dean Close's 
lifetime by (if we remember rightly) a writer in the Times^ and 
the Dean himself, with his usual ready wit, in a letter written 
to undeceive the writer on that point, drily observed that he 
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and his friends 'had a great objection to be buried aliveJ 
We may yet have occasion in this book to touch further on 
that point ourselves. But concerning the latter statement, 
which assumes the form of prophecy, and which is evidently 
inspired by the wish that is father to the thought, we have no 
fear that it will be fulfilled. Mr. Close's memory is enshrined 
far too deeply in the spiritual nature of hundreds ever to 'pass 
away.' It will remain with them, and be dear to them, even 
in eternity. It is impossible that it can be forgotten in 
Cheltenham, even by those who have it not so enshrined- 
And it can hardly be forgotten in the Church of England, if 
any faithful history shall remain of that great Evangelical party 
that did almost all its true spiritual work in the first half of the 
present century. 

Concerning the success of Mr. Close's ministry, then, we notice, 
first, the least important element in it, namely, its popularity. 
But let us understand exactly what we mean by that word as 
applied to a minister of Christ, otherwise it may be misleading, 
and be construed into proving a kind of success that was far 
from creditable. What we mean by it, then, is not that Mr. 
Close was 'universally beloved' and 'generally liked;' but that, 
from the beginning to the end of his ministry, he always drew 
crowds to hear the Gospel preached, and never preached but 
to full churches. He was anything but popular in what is 
called ' the world.' Indeed, he was pretty cordially disliked, 
if not hated in that quarter. And this very fact was indeed 
a proof of his proper success. We do not believe in 
ministers of Christ who are ' universally beloved.' They have 
pretty largely failed^ we should say, in their ministry. We 
would never, as historians or biographers, pin the star of the 
legion of honour on their breasts. Sometimes the best success 
is to be well hated : 

A crown of glory is such crown of thorns ; 
No badge of shame but regallest of crowns. 
Unrighteous buffets are another form 
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Of heavenly benediction ; and the draiF 
Hate spits upon thee, on thy breast shall shine 
A star. 

Mr. Close had that success. But yet he was popular in this 
sense, that his large church was always filled, or, more truly 
speaking, crowded ; and that in that respect there was never 
any symptom of change, reverse, or decline for the thirty years 
that he ministered in the same pulpit. Th^t surely is very 
remarkable. No doubt he had man/ local and circumstantial 
advantages that helped to contribute to this result. He held 
the pulpit of the parish church. Cheltenham was a fashion- 
able watering-place, and the population was to a large extent a 
changing one. He ministered to a class of hearers more than 
commonly appreciative of his kind of work. Unlike some of 
his less fortunate brethren, who have pew-rent churches and 
wretched incomes, his position enabled him to be very inde- 
pendent ; and he had always a strong and influential band of 
supporters on whom he could always rely. On the other 
hand, Carlisle was just the opposite in many of these respects, 
and yet he was just as popular there, in the sense above de- 
scribed, as he was at Cheltenham. There never was a more 
malicious libel than that contained in the article in the Morn- 
ing Post^ already alluded to, where the writer says : ' It is no 
wonder that under his rule as Dean, the Cathedral of Carlisle 
slept, and that little was heard by the outer world about its 
head. For a few years afler his promotion to the Deanery, he 
officiated as incumbent of one of the parishes in his cathedral 
city ' — that did not prove him a sleepy Dean, at any rate — 
* but this he soon resigned. He had " preached himself dry," 
they said ; at all events, the old Evangelical fire was well-nigh 
burnt out, and so he resigned that preferment.' It is pitiable 
that Anglican bitterness could not at least speak truth. It 
was not the old Evangelical fire that was well-nigh burnt out, 
but it was the poor old body in which it had so long been 
burning, and in which it was burning quite as ardently as ever, 
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that was being consumed by the ardour of the flame. ' The 
days of our years are threescore years and ten ; ' and Anglican 
Deans generally think — and not inexcusably — that then they 
may content themselves with at least the work of their decanal 
stalls. Yet, long after that period, the old Evangelical fire was 
so ardent in the old Evangelical Dean, that, in addition to 
decanal work and church-building work,* he worked as the 
pastor of a city parish, and imposed upon himself gratuitously 
the taking regularly a working-men's Bible-class and the visit- 
ing the poor, and so on, out of pure love for work and out of 
a passion for doing good. And, not until his infirmities 
could sustain such an amount of extra labour no longer — not 
until he was approaching his eightieth year — did he 'resign 
i\i^X prefermenf (!). But while he held it, did he not always 
fill the church ? And who ever drew larger congregations to 
the cathedral itself? 

But, to pass from so unworthy a sneer, let us ask, How may 
we account for such unvarying attractiveness in a preacher who 
certainly never sought to please man, and never shrank from 
preaching very unpopular doctrine? Very much, no doubt, 
must be attributed to that handsome and commanding pre- 
sence, and to that musical voice, and to that playing well upon 
that sweet instrument of which we have already spoken, and 
to other things. But we believe, after all, it was mainly owing 
to this— to his care in preparation ; to the fact that he always 
gave good matter; and 'opened up the Scriptures' in such a 
way as to make people feel that they had always some definite 
instruction that they could clearly understand and portably 
carry away. There was never the same thing in the same 
form. There might always be the same thing as far as the 
same old Gospel was concerned ; but the form was ever fresh 
and new, because he was such a persistent textual preacher. 
We believe that more than half Mr. Spurgeon's success in the 

* See quotation on pp. 26, 27. 
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same unwaning attractiveness is to be attributed to precisely 
the same characteristic and cause. 

As to the success of Mr. Close's ministry in regard to more 
tangible and substantial matters we have already sufficiently 
spoken. That part of his success is petrified in the churches, 
and schools, and institutions that remain and will remain as 
the tokens of it both in Cheltenham and Carlisle. 

We now turn, then, to the more intangible ones. Can his 
ministry be said to have been successful in regard to the 
higher ends and objects of the Christian ministry? which is un- 
questionably — and a busy Church with all its talk about 'Church 
work' at congresses and diocesan conferences and guild meet- 
ings, and that reads such glowing * reports,' amid such ' loud 
cheers,' about the number of churches built and of stones laid, 
and organizations set on foot, as though these were the great, 
if not the only, proofs of success, needs yet, it seems, to realize it 
— is unquestionably the conversion of souls to God. 

We believe that Mr. Close's ministry was singularly success- 
ful in this way ; and even far more so than he himself had any 
idea of. We have often heard him lament how little fruit 
appeared to follow his labours in this respect. And that 
showed how he yearned to see such fruit. Yet he was often 
cheered by tidings — sometimes from distant lands — of passing 
sojourners in Cheltenham having been struck to the heart by 
some arrow which he shot at a venture, and having been made 
new creatures in Christ Jesus by the Word of God which they 
had heard from his lips. 

But we have ourselves been wont to judge of his success in 
this respect by what we know it to have been withih the com- 
paratively small limits of our own personal acquaintance. 
Among our friends — and some of our dearest — are at least 
four, now living, who more than thirty years ago were thought- 
less youths, utterly careless about their souls or worse, and 
who were each awakened under his ministry to anxious concern 
about them, who are all at this moment earnest Christian men, 

5 
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and all labouring — two as clergymen, two as laymen, in widely 
separated spheres — to spread the knowledge of that Gospel 
which they first learned to love through the ministry of Francis 
Close. Were they not still living, it would be very interesting 
to give a short account of them. But this, that fact prevents 
us from doing. Two of them have been labouring for thirty 
years as earnest and successful preachers in positions of 
influence, and are not unknown in the world of authorship. 
Of the two laymen, one is in England, and one in the far 
West. And, if we only dare speak of them, we should 
be able to present two splendid specimens of true Christian 
men, and of the kind of Christian man Evangelical preaching, 
tested by time and experience, is able to produce. It need 
not be ashamed of themy at any rate. If Francis Close's 
ministry had no other fruit, these four would have been worth 
all his life of toil Their branches now * run over the wall,' 
and their good influence is growing in their several directions ; 
and where shall it stop ? But we thus judge : How many more 
may feel like ourselves in regard to what that ministry has 
been to them ? and may they too not have similar knowledge of 
what it has been to others ? Sixty years of such preaching, 
that had such an influence on one little limited circle — what 
may not have been its far-reaching effects ? 

* There have been tongues that smote 
The lazy air wherein the gnat did dance, 
And it hath dropped down molten on a soul, 
And branded it for ever.'* 

And on how many hundreds in those crowded assemblies, 
whose * lazy air ' Francis Close's tongue so powerfully smote, 
may not the effectual Word have so fallen ? 

But our own personal knowledge of such effects, and of 
the true practical godliness that hath followed upon them, 
in the cases above alluded to, constrains us not to close 
this chapter without alluding to another baseless insinuation 

* ' The Roman,' by Sydney Dobell. 
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contained in an article in the Standard on Dean Close, very 
like in its animus to that in the Morning Post: 

* Mr. Mozley, in his latest published * Reminiscences,' has given 
us an admirable sketch of the High Church and the Low Church 
pastors. The High Churchman was always at home ; always 
accessible to his parishioners ; sometimes even drank a glass of ah 
with them at the village inn^ and listened to their views : he was 
eminently practical^ and did his best to make his people virtuous. 
The Low Church clergyman, on the contrary^ was always on the 
move ; sometimes, perhaps, thinking more of the views than of the 
virtues of his hearers ; the man of towns, and of a rather select 
society. A perfect type oithe latter class was the Vicar ofChelten" 
ham^ busy, earnest, zealous, plunged knee-deep in sermons, tracts, 
lectures, meetings, and whatever else could exercise what was called 
'' an awakening effect " on the mass of surrounding spiritual sloth, 
ignorance, and apathy. The peculiar system has now almost 
entirely passed away from among us, but that zeal and piety which 
gave it vitality we may hope to have retained. Its inherited, and 
perhaps its essential faults, were that in spite of the many excellent 
and eloquent men who can be numbered among its supporters, it 
lent itself too easily to the alliance of mere excitement and emotion. 
Right feeling wcls apt to be more regarded than right action^ and 
daily duty to be subordinated to daily professions* 

The italics are our own. 

It is true that the writer adds, * But it was not always so. 
The fervour, the depth, the personal holiness, and the sobriety 
of the Evangelical leaders cannot be overlooked or over- 
estimated.' But he more than intimates that *the Vicar of 
Cheltenham ' was * a perfect type ' of the man who thought 
* more of the views than of the virtues of his hearers ; ' and 
that in his ministry ' right feeling was apt to be more regarded 
than right action, and daily duty to be subordinated to 
daily professions.' To read such words from one who most 
certainly was himself a stranger to the ministry that he yet 
allowed himself to blacken, is enough to stir the blood of one 
who was well acquainted with that ministry, and who knows 
how utterly false such a representation of it is. No man ever 

5—2 
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yet warned his hearers more constantly against trusting to 
right feeling, or against the danger of allowing feeling to stop 
short of action. No man was ever more severe against 
mere daily professions that were not accompanied by and 
justified by daily duty. No man ever yet more strongly 
insisted that though no man could be justified except by 
faith only, yet that his faith could be justified by works 
only. No ministry that we ever attended was more truly 
and thoroughly practical; while its practical tendencies and 
actual effects were best seen and exemplified in the lives of 
his true converts which (as in the cases above alluded to) have 
borne the test of thirty years. It is perfectly true that Mr. 
Close was not so practical as to go and ' drink a glass of ale 
with his parishioners at the village inn,' or 'listen to their 
views ' (on the price of com, or the state of the turnips, or the 
condition of the birds — most likely) amid the clatter of glasses 
and the fumes of tobacco. But in every high and worthy 
sense of the word 'practical' — in being devotedly active in his 
Master's business, and doing everything he could for the 
eternal and temporal well-being of his flock; not merely in 
' preaching ' to them, but in establishing and maintaining every 
kind of institution, club, school, hospital, etc, that wa^ needful 
for the welfare of their minds and bodies, as well as their souls 
— he was one of the most practical men that Cheltenham or 
Carlisle have ever seen, or are likely to see. 

'Right feeling was apt to be more regarded than right 
action !' We do not know by what ' standard ' you judge, O 
sapient writer of ' Standard ' articles ! By the standard of pre- 
judice, we fancy. But if you would only judge by this standard, 
'By their fruits ye shall know them,' and would but be 
candid^ you would not so think of Dean Close. We wish we 
could take you to see one little specimen of what his preaching 
led to. It should be in a little village — it matters not in what 
county, but one where the poor benighted villagers had for 
twenty years the advantage of having such a practical pastor as 
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seems to be after your own heart — a pastor who would con- 
stantly meet his parishioners * and drink a glass of ale with 
them at the village inn/ and talk with them ^ about their views,' 
until his talking got rather excited (so ' earnest ' was he), and 
who did not care much about ^mere preaching,' for he never 
wrote a sermon of his own perhaps in his life (he was too busy 
in * practical ' work) ; and whose hearers, therefore, knew about 
as much of the Gospel as the inhabitants of Yangtsiki, — and 
we would show you this young convert of Mr. Close's, soon 
after he had adopted his ' views,' going to the cottages of these 
poor neglected people, most of whom were his own farm 
labourers, and talking to them about their souls; aye, and 
about the sick bodies of their wives and children too, and 
comforting them with substantial as well as spiritual comforts. 
And on the Sunday we would show him to you gathering their 
children into a Sunday-school in his own farm-kitchen (for your 
' practical ' parson has no Sunday-school) ; and when the little 
ones were in bed, we would show him to you holding a little 
service for their parents in that same farm-kitchen (do not be 
shocked at such an irregularity, for you must know there was 
no service going on in the church ; and there was only one all 
day), and preaching to them himself — ^and admirably well, too. 
And we would add that that young man has regularly carried 
on that little service until he has become an elderly man — that 
is for over five and twenty years — out of pure love and for no pay : 
and had it not been for /iim that village would have been without 
any knowledge of the Gospel at all Ask that good man who 
first inspired^ him, under God, with all that pracHcdl love of 
God and man ? He would at once reply, with a tender tear in 
his eye — * Dear old Francis Close !* 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE REV. ARCHIBALD BOYD, M.A., INCUMBENT OF CHRIST 

CHURCH. 

' Thou art no Sabbath-diawler of old saws, 
Distill'd from some worm-cankered homily ; 
But spurr'd at heart with fieriest energy 
To embattail and to wall about thy cause 
With iron-worded proof, hating to hark - 
The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 
Half God's good Sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 
Browbeats his desk below. Thou from a throne 
Mounted in heaven, wilt shoot into the dark 
Arrows of lightnings.* 

Tennyson. 

Dr. Archibald Boyd, the late Dean of Exeter, but during the 
whole of our decade, and for longer, the Incumbent of Christ 
Church in the same town, would without doubt come next in 
local estimation to Francis Close. No history of that remark- 
able decade would be complete without some special notice of 
him, and of the very important work that he did there during his 
lengthened and influential ministry. 

While we were writing these memorials Dean Close died; 
and just as we had finished them. Dean Boyd died. We here 
then insert a paragraph to express our personal grief at that 
great loss, which is a great loss to the Church of England. A 
year or two ago the Dean met with a sad accident at Vienna, 
by falling on a slippery floor and dislocating his leg. For some 
time he lay seriously ill there. Though he regained his 
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strength sufficiently to return home, he never recovered from 
the consequences of that accident ; and, after a long illness, 
attended with extreme suffering, he died at Exeter, on the nth 
of July last, at the good old age of eighty years, respected and 
lamented by all classes in the cathedral city.* The Church 
generally is hardly aware how great the loss was. No man 
sought publicity less, or loved retirement, we had almost said 
obscurity, more. It is chiefly owing to this latter modest trait 
in his character that the world, and even the Church, has 
heard so little of him. So little, we mean, in comparison 
with what might have been the case had such powers as he 
possessed been brought somewhat more conspicuously before 
it. He was rarely *to be had' as a preacher abroad for 
charity or other sermons, always perferring to * dwell among his 

* An incomplete account of the Dean's will has already been published, but the 
following is a correct and full report : ' The testator gives ;f 10,000 to the Dean 
and.Chapter of Exeter for the augmentation of the incomes of poor parishes in the 
patronage of the Dean and Chapter ; ^^lo.ooo, upon trust, to apply the income 
for the education, in their University career, of the sons of the clergy of the 
diocese of Exeter : ;f S,ooo to the fund established by the late Bishop Philpotts 
for the promotion of theological studies ; ;f 5.000, upon trust, to apply the 
interest in augmenting the incomes of the incumbents of ten of the most neces- 
sitous parishes in Exeter ; ;£^5,ooo, upon trust, to apply the income in appren- 
ticing or starting in life chorister boys and boys educated at the cathedral 
school ; ;f 1,000 towards the restoration of the cathedral and the restoration 
and enlargement of the library ; ;f 1,000 each to the Church Missionary Society 
for Africa" and the East, and the Irish Clergy Sustentation Fund ; £soo each to 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, 
St. John's Foundation School for the Education of the Sons of the Clergy, and 
the Additional Curates' Aid Society and the Church Building Society, both in 
the diocese of Exeter; ;f30o to St. Ann's School for the Education of the 
Children of Parents in Reduced Circumstances ; ;f 250 each to the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital, the Cheltenham General Hospital, 'and St. Mary's Hospital, 
Paddington ; ;^2oo each to the Exeter Dispensary, the Institution for the 
Welfare of the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter, the Institution for the Welfare of the 
Blind, Exeter, the Exeter Female Penitentiary, the Exeter Eye Infirmary, and 
the Exeter Central School, for erecting a class-room ; ;f 100 to the fund for 
removing houses interfering with the appearance of Exeter Cathedral ; ;f 10,000 
to his sister, Miss Louisa Boyd ; ;£^3,ooo to his sister, Mrs. Frances Lawson ; 
;f 3,000 each to ten nephews and nieces ; ;f3,ooo each to his three step- 
daughters ; and liberal legacies to servants and others. The residue he leaves 
to his nephew, Archibald Boyd.' 
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own people ; ' and very especially while in Cheltenham did he 
make a point of never being absent from his post at the Alstone 
Lecture if he could possibly help it. 

'The calm retreat, the silent shade,' were ever more con- 
genial to him than the publicity of platforms, where oratory 
such as his is rarely heard, or of pulpits other than his own, 
which rarely see a preacher of his power. We do not believe 
that Exeter Hall or St. James's Hall ever heard his voice ; 
while we are sure that they have been rarely filled by such an 
eloquent one. We think we are right in saying that he never 
gave an * address,' or ' read a paper ' (if he could do such a 
thing), at the Islington Annual Clerical Meeting. The latter 
fact has often seemed strange to us, considering that he was 
exactly the style of man — in ^the best of senses — by whom 
such an annual gathering of clericals ought to be addressed ; 
for he was far more of a theologian than many of his excellent 
brethren who often figure greatly . on that platform. It could 
not surely be that the Pan-diocesan Episcopate of Islington 
overlooked him. It does seem to overlook a great many of 
some of the best and ablest men, who are certainly of the 
Evangelical body, though perhaps not able in every particular 
to be with it It does not seem to care so much, we are aware, 
for ability and learning, as it does for correctness of pronuncia- 
tion of the word ' Shibboleth,'* and it may be, for ought we 
know, that Dean Boyd's mouth could not pronounce the gf 
full roundedly ; and that, as he pronounced it, it was a litde too 
much like D; such a difference does a letter make in ortho- 
doxy ! But be that as it may, we never remember reading his 
worthy name among the list of magnates that are honoured by 
the chief places in that potent synagogue. Surely, however, 
that itnperium in imperio must often have, solicited a mind so 
able to teach its clergy, and a tongue so able to delight and 
influence them. And, therefore, we must conclude that it was 
only owing to Dean Boyd's well-known modesty and hatred of 

* See Judges xii. 6. 
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publicity, and special hatred of everything approaching to 
assumption, that his name is so comparatively unfamiliar to the 
Evangelical body to which he was in the main so deeply 
attached, and of which he was such an ornament. Deny, 
Cheltenham, Faddington and Exeter know well, however, that 
no more brilliant light has ever shone in their ecclesiastical 
spheres. 

Archibald Boyd belonged to a family in the north of Ireland 
that has sent several of its scions to both branches of the royal 
service. He was born at Londonderry in 1803. Captain 
Boyd, of H.M.S. Ajax^ who was drowned in so melancholy a 
manner in a storm in Kingstown Harbour, Feb. 8th, 1861, 
while endeavouring to save an imperilled boat, and who was 
honoured with a public funeral, was his own brother. Eloquence 
seems to be an endowment of the family, the Dean's nephews 
being noted for that gift ; one of them being the well-known 
Rev. William Boyd-Carpenter, Canon of Windsor, and Chaplain 
to her Majesty. 

Mr. Boyd was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
distinguished himself, and took his B.A. degree in 1823, and 
his M.A. in 1834. Upon his appointment to the Deanery of 
Exeter in 1868 the degrees of B.D. and D.D. were conferred 
upon him by accumulation and honoris causa. He was 
ordained Deacon in 1828, and Priest in 1829, by the Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe. For some years he officiated as 
preacher in the Cathedral of Derry, and here first distinguished 
himself, not only as a singularly able and powerful preacher, 
but as a controversialist and author. At that time the con- 
troversy between the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians of 
the north of Ireland was at its height, the Presbyterians being 
the aggressors. Mr. Boyd felt called upon to come to the 
defence of the Church, and preached a series of masterly dis- 
courses in reply to the attacks which had been publicly made. 
They attracted great attention, not only on account of the 
ability and thoroughness with which the defence was conducted, 
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but also on account of the calm, scholarly dignity which the 
preacher's style combined with the most fervid and glowing 
eloquence. The Bishop and the Dean of the diocese united 
with the general congregation in a request that the sermons 
that they had found so interesting and instructive to themselves 
should be made public for the general advantage. Hence his 
first appearance as an author in the volume entitled ' Sermons 
on the Church ; or the Episcopacy, Liturgy, and Ceremonies 
of the Church of England.' These sermons have all the 
thoroughness and learning of a theological treatise, while they 
have all the glow and spirit of effective popular addresses : a rare 
combination, but one that was characteristic of the sermons of 
the author during the whole of his ministry. 

It is a very interesting and noteworthy circumstance that 
Mr. Boyd's, as well as Mr. Close's, first book was a book on the 
Liturgy and in defence and eulogy of the Church of England. 
We have already remarked on the significance of this fact in re- 
gard to the charge]of his High Church adversaries that Mr. Close 
was * no Churchmaa'* And in the same place we gave conclu- 
sive proofs not only of his thorough Churchmanship, but also of 
that of his two illustrious Evangelical colleagues, Hugh McNeile 
and Hugh Stowell. Archibald Boyd was certainly the next most 
illustrious name in the ranks of the Evangelicals of that genera- 
tion, while he was certainly second to neither in eloquence and 
ability ; though, from circumstances and characteristics already 
adverted to, he was not so widely known or celebrated. And 
now we see the same earnest and attached Churchmanship in 
him. Candour and justice should note these things, while the 
friends of Evangelicalism should never forget them when the 
utterly unfounded charge we have alluded to is repeated 
against their past champions and leaders. Let them challenge 
their adversaries to produce from the sermons of modem 
Anglican divines, for example, a passage that can excel the 
following, not only for flowing eloquence and beauty of style, 

* See pp. 16-19. 
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but for zealous Church manship ; and we quote it at length 
because it is not only illustrative of this trait in Mr. Boyd's 
character and ministry, but because in itself it will form a sub- 
stantially valuable portion of this book. Speaking, then, of 
the Church of England, Mr. Boyd said : 

' Her creeds are among the noblest bulwarks which Christianity 
possesses. Her Articles are a compendium of revelation. They 
gather within their concise but comprehensive compass the 
doctrines which are studded over the Bible, and work them, with 
the skill of a master-hand, into a breast-plate, '' ardent with gems 
oracular." In them we have the dogmatic principles of our 
Church, the essential declarations of the Scriptures reduced into a 
lucid and harmonious system. They speak of man's apostasy and 
fall, of his moral inability and spiritual deadness. They proclaim 
his salvation to be altogether of grace ; the result of the counsellings 
of the glorious Trinity subsisting in the unity of one Godhead ; the 
effect of the electing love of the Father, the finished redemption of 
the co-equal Son, and the sanctifying power of the Almighty Spirit. 
They affirm the necessity of works as the indication of the existence 
of a justifying faith ; but they deny merit to them, and look to the. 
sacrifice of Jesus alone as the ground of a sinner's acceptance. 
They raise a noble line of defence against the incursions of the 
several heresies which have from time to time disturbed the 
Church — ^against the errors of Arius and Pelagius, against the mis- 
conceptions of Nestorius and Eutyches, against the deficiencies of 
Zurich and Geneva, and the grossness and extravagance of Rome. 
They range themselves, in a word, around the Bible of Truth, and 
place our Church upon this simple ground of principle, " that Holy 
Scripture contains all things necessary to salvation." Such, 
brethren, in her doctrines, in her ritual, in her government, is the 
Church to which we are privileged to belong. We ask you again 
and again to " walk round about her, to tell her towers, and mark 
her bulwarks ;" to contemplate her excellences and resources, that 
your affections may be the more strongely riveted to her. We 
ask you to recollect that not only in the matters we have men- 
tioned she can bear to be weighed in the balances, but that her 
history establishes claims, many and persuasive, upon your vene- 
ration. In her we see no novel institution, but one which had a 
being in nearly apostolic times ; which while men slept was covered 
for a season by the incrustation of errors which overspread the 
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world, but which shook them off and appeared in its original 
soundness. In her we see a Church which has passed through 
intense and scorching trials ; and which, by the resistance, made 
even unto death, to the dominant powers of ignorance and supersti-- 
tion, secured to our country liberty of conscience, and for other 
Protestant communities most of the privileges and blessings which 
they now enjoy. The fires of Smithfield were fed by the Church of 
England. Her sons they were who '' lighted that candle in Britain 
which has never been extinguished," but which continues to throw 
its cheering radiance even upon the ungracious and ungrateful. 
Their blood it was which watered the roots of those hallowed prin- 
ciples which are the boast and the glory of Protestantism at large ; 
and if now, through the providence of God, each of its sections may 
repose beneath "their own vine — no man making them afraid/' 
never should it be forgotten that the nourishment that vine re- 
ceived was from the veins of the English martyrs. We see in our 
Church an honoured nursery for the truth ; for from her halls and 
colleges, from the quiet retreats of her ministers, and the leisure of 
her ecclesiastical endowments, have arisen those excellent of the 
earth, who have, as far as talent or learning could do it, defended 
the faith and saved it from contamination and from destruction. It 
is, brethren, in favour of a Church such as this, sound in her prin- 
ciples, venerable from her history, conspicuous for her services, 
and eminent for her sufferings, that we desire to enlist your 
affections. 

' Her excellences are too little felt by her laity, her trials and 
dangers are by them too little regarded. Identify yourselves with 
her interests ; profit by the advantages she extends to you, and 
rally round her in her hours of necessity. The time may soon 
arrive when our Zion will require of her people to do something 
more than to enjoy the privileges they possess from connection 
with her. They may yet be summoned to contend for them. The 
struggle which is at present going on between light and darkness 
may yet affect the very existence of our Church ; the war of 
opinion which threatens to convulse the empire may fight its most 
important, perhaps its fiercest, battle upon the question of the 
maintenance or the abolition of an established religion. Let " the 
children of our Zion " be prepared. Let them estimate and teach 
themselves to feel the value of the object, and then gird themselves 
to a faithful performance of their duty. Let them not accumulate 
upon their own consciences the materials of unavailing regret, that 
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they saw the ark in the forefront of the conflict, and came not out 
to its help against the mighty.' * * 

Mr. Boyd was appointed to Christ Church, Cheltenham, just 
before the commencement of our decade, namely, in 1842, 
and here he continued through the whole of it, and even for 
six years later. It was no small privilege and honour for any 
town to be blessed with seventeen years of such a ministry, to 
say nothing of its many collateral advantages in regard to the 
other great men who are mentioned in this work. 

Some local readers may be interested in knowing that 
his places of residence were No. 11, Hatherley Place and 
afterwards No. 3, Osborne Villas; Christ Church not pos- 
sessing, what every church ought to possess, a manse or 
parsonage of its owa It may here be added, that during his 
residence in Cheltenham, Mr. Boyd was a bachelor. He was 
not married until late in life, and during his incumbency of St. 
James's, Paddington, when he was united to a widow lady 
with several children. He was married quite privately at 
Dover by his friend Archbishop Tait. The death of Mrs. 
Boyd, some years before himself, was a grievous shock to him, 
. and he was never quite the same man afterwards. 

The church which was to be the scene of his lengthened 
ministry in Cheltenham is decidedly the handsomest church in 
the town, and occupies the finest and most commanding situation. 
It stands on almost the apex of Bay's Hill ; and from its plat- 
form may be plainly seen the gracefully undulating outline of 
the whole chain of the Malvern Hills, at a distance of five-and- 
twenty miles; while itself may be seen from those hills, or 
from any point of the hills more immediately commanding 
Cheltenham, as the most conspicuous object in the whole 
beautiful panorama. Its lofty and graceful white tower, 174 ft. 
in height, catches the eye at once, and at a distance looks like 
that of a minster or cathedral. It is quite a modern church, 
having been first erected in 1840, and is in the style of the Gothic 

* 'Sermons on the Church/ pp. 215-219. 
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of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The foundation- 
stone was laid by the hand of Mr. Close ; and other names 
which will be remembered by many of our readers are to be 
found on the inscription plate recording the fact, which runs 
as follows ; 

* The first stone of Christ Church, in the hamlet of Alstone, in 
the parish of Cheltenham, built and endowed according to the 
5 Geo. IV., cap. 103, sec. 5. The Rev. Francis Close, A.M., 
Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham ; the Rev. W. Carus, A.M,, Fellow 
of Trinity College,',Cambridge ; Pearson Thompson, Esq., Hatherley 
Court, Cheltenham — Life Trustees. Was laid by the said Francis 
Close, on the loth October, 1837. R. W. and C. Jearrad, 
Architects.' 

The church is very spacious, and will seat, it is said, 2,000 
persons. It was built as a proprietary church. Our gifted 
preacher received from *the proprietors' a fixed and very 
moderate income ; being (as is generally the case with * minis- 
ters' whose labour of heart and brain is given to promote the 
higher interests of humanity, and even their eternal ones) about 
one-tenth what a man so gifted could have obtained by devo- 
tion to law or even cattle-dealing. But if he himself was content, 
as he was, perhaps that did not matter much. 

The first incumbent of Christ Church was the Rev. C. E. 
Kennaway, a very gentle-spirited and excellent Christian man, 
nor by any means ungifted; but lacking in those gifts of 
popular attractiveness that were calculated to fill 2,000 
sittings, especially in a locality that was as yet but sparsely 
populated. Even the superior eloquence of his successor 
could hardly accomplish that great feat, since at that time the 
church, which was some distance from the town, and which 
had then a comparatively small population in its district, almost 
stood alone, away from any house, until the 'Grange' (the 
residence of the Rev. F. Close) was afterwards built adjoining 
it, and which looked like the parsonage properly belonging to 
it. Still, the large church was well filled from the time of Mr. 
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Boyd's first appearance in its pulpit, and continued to be 
increasingly so up to the time when he vacated it. 

The congregation consisted of what would be called the 
i/ite of the town. The church was far away from the business 
population, and the residents in the near neighbourhood of it 
consisted chiefly of the wealthier and more fashionable classes. 
One large and important constituent of it consisted of the boys 
of the College and their masters. They occupied the gallery 
facing the preacher, and a portion of the side galleries ; and 
continued at Christ Church until their own separate and hand- 
some College chapel was built towards the latter end of Mr. 
Boyd's ministry. Many of those boys who used to sit in those 
galleries then, have since become distinguished names in arts, 
and arms, and literature. The hamlet of Alstone is com- 
prised in the Christ Church district, and the population of this 
small hamlet was poor. And it was greatly to Mr. Boyd's 
credit that he did not act in any way as a mere popular 
preacher to the rich, but as the Christian pastor of the whole 
of the flock committed to his care. He soon established not 
only a Sunday-school and other spiritual advantages for the 
benefit of the poor, but he himself regularly conducted a 
Sunday evening service and lecture at Alstone School Room. 
The room was too small, and it was always inconveniently 
crowded, not only by the poor, but by many of even the 
superior classes of his congregation, who were only too glad of 
a second opportunity of hearing him on the Sunday. This 
inadequacy of the old Alstone School Room to the necessities 
of the service, soon led to the building of the fine and commo- 
dious Day and Sunday Schools which were ere long erected 

• 

somewhat nearer the church and in the same road in which it 
stands. To this fitter building the Sunday evening service 
was transferred, but even it was always inadequate to the 
crowd that pressed into it. Often on its plain forms may 
have been seen, close to some footman or wheel-chairman, the 
titled lady or the distinguished military officer, or the Bishop 
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or dignitary of the Church, or other celebrated personage, 
listening with evident delight to the carefully prepared lectures 
which the pastor was accustomed to pour forth, sometimes to 
the length of one hour and a half,"^ from the schoolmaster's 
desk, situated near the opening of the partition, which, thrown 
back for that occasion, made the two large schoolrooms one- 

Perhaps it was in these lectures that his remarkable eloquence 
was more strikingly conspicuous than it was in the — and yet 
on hearing the former one could hardly think that this was the 
case — more carefully prepared sermons delivered on the Sunday 
mornings in the church. Being less * cribbed, cabined, and 
confined ' by the restrictions of time, he seemed to be able in 
them to launch out more fully and flowingly. So unfailing was 
the flow of his rapid utterance, that it seemed as though, like 
Tennyson's brook, men might come and men might go, but he 
could go on for ever, and never dry up or be exhausted. And 
one was astonished at the masterly ease and power with which he 
seemed able to speak on all subjects. For at Alstone he did 
not speak on miscellaneous subjects that choice might select, 
but on any subject that occasion threw in his way, however 
difficult or awkward it might be. He was in the habit on each 
Sunday evening of giving an exposition in regular course of one 
chapter of a book of the Bible, taken up in consecutive order. 
We believe he began at the first chapter of Genesis, and went 
on to— we think we heard him as far as through Kings, and we 
suppose he would have gone on, had he remained in Chelten- 
ham, to — the last chapter of the book of Revelations. What 
confidence a man must have in himself who could attempt 

* It was difficult to be a Eutychus under Mr. Boyd even when he was thus 
long ; but probably some of even his more youthful hearers might have agreed 
with the sharp boy in the Sunday class, who gave the following reply to his 
instructor : 

Teacher. • Eutychus— who was Eutychus ?' 

Scholar. ' Please, sir, he was a man who went to sleep when Paul was 
preaching, and fell down dead.' 

Teacher. * Yes, and what lesson may we learn from that?* 

Scholar. ' Please, sir, that ministers should not preach long sermons.'— 
See Note A on p. 102. 
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such a task; and what zeal for labour and duty, to impose 
upon himself all the thought and reading such a task would 
necessarily require ! It is so easy to lisferf, that congregations 
seem rarely able to understand the amount of reading and toil 
that such self-imposed labour involves, or duly to appreciate the 
iove of duty, and the care for their spiritual edification, of 
which it is the sign. 

Some of our most interesting recollections of Mr. Boyd's 
ministry are associated with his Thursday afternoon Lent 
Lectures at Christ Church* He generally took these entirely 
himself, and embraced the opportunity to consider some par- 
ticular subject of special interest and importance, in a regular 
and connected series of discourses. Sometimes the subjects 
would be controversial and didactic, and sometimes practical 
and experimental ; but they were always treated in a specially 
careful and exhaustive manner. His lucid and comprehensive 
work, * England, Rome, and Oxford,' was originally delivered in 
this way. Readers may judge from this fact, that these lectures 
(which are worthy of a theological professor's chair) were 
delivered as week-day lectures in the ordinary way of ministry 
— what the character of that ministry was. Three other 
courses we personally remember, and it will be specially in- 
teresting to our clerical readers if we mention their subjects. 
One was, * The Principal Events that preceded the Death of 
Christ.' A second was, * On the History and Destiny of the 
Jewish People.' And a third, * The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son considered as the History of a Backslider.' Of the two 
last courses we ourselves took down copious notes, which we 
afterwards took the trouble to write out more carefully from 
recollection, so valuable, as well as enjoyable, did they appear 
to us ; and we never read them over now without being thank- 
ful for the privileges we enjoyed then, or without felt profit from 
the recollections they awaken. At their own request, we 
copied them out for two ladies of noble family, who were then 
members of the congregation ; and they, we know, prize them 

6 
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to this day in the same way. Mr. Boyd was never aware of 
this ; nor thought, perhaps, that his labours were so appreciated 
and valued. Our clerical readers may take comfort from this. 
It may be that the seed they have sown in tears is still extant, 
unknown to them, in the shape of flowers and fruit in some 
far-off place : and not only may they * find it after many days,' 
but they might see it even now if only hidden places and hearts 
were unveiled to them. 

' I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight ♦ 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

' I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song 7 

* Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.' 

In addition to his ordinary pulpit ministrations, we may note 
the Bible-classes which Mr. Boyd himself conducted regularly 
through his Cheltenham ministry, and which proved, as we 
have heard him say, the most productive of any of his labours, 
of lasting spiritual results and of those true conversions to Grod 
which every earnest pastor so earnestly desires to see. After 
the anxious and exhausting labours of the Sunday, he would 
sit every Monday in the little infant schoolroom attached to 
the church (and which was separated from the schools already 
mentioned), and for four hours take, for an hour each, four 
separate dasses, divided into grades according to age and 
attainment, for systematic instruction in the Scriptures, in the 
Catechism, Articles, and Formularies of the Church. It was a 
very pleasant and congenial part of his duties ; and, from the 
thoroughness of his method of conducting them, it must have 
been quite an invaluable theological education for those who 
had the privilege of attending them We have known many 
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young persons who attended them, and have heard from them- 
selves how deeply interesting as well as profitable he made 
them; and we know that many look back to them with the 
fondest and most sanctifying of memories. And we believe of 
that little quiet schoolroom shall it be said, in the day when 
the Lord writeth upHis people, This one and that one was bom 
f^re. From the cocoa-nut groves of Fiji, and from the margin 
of Canadian lakes, and * from India's coral strand,' we know 
that the eye of memory has fondly wandered to that little room 
under the dear walls of Christ Church, as to the natal place of 
its better life. * He that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him.' We know that parents often were most sadly want- 
ing in gratitude for all this voluntary labour, freely undertaken 
for and given to their children ; but those children themselves, 
for the most part, were highly appreciative of them, and 
numbers of them are feeling the benefit of them to this day. 
* Do good and lend, hoping for nothing again ' (we remember 
his quoting these words in this very connection) ; at the same 
time God's Word 'cannot return to Him void, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto He sends it. Such is the sufficient 
reward of a pastor like Mr. Boyd. 

But it. is time that we fasten our eyes more particularly on the 
pulpit of Christ Church, and note some of the leading charac- 
teristics of Archibald Boyd as a preacher. 

Let us pause to remark that the pulpit that is there now is not 
/its pulpit j or, rather, that it does not stand where it once did, 
even if the material is the same. The pulpit in which both Mr. 
BoydJ and his illustrious curate Frederick Robertson] preached 
was a very handsome white stone pulpit that stood — horribile 
dicttiyfiyQ readers and lovers of the *Directorium Anglicanum' ! 
— in the front of the communion-table, at the foot of the steps 
of the — we suppose we must say, although there is no such 
word in the English Prayer Book as applied to it — * altar.' It 
was, moreover^ — accuracy as an historian compels us to say, 

6—2 
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however shocking the very idea to some of our readers — a re- 
gular three-decker. That is to say, the stone reading-desk was 
under it, and the clerk's stone-desk under that! Nevertheless 
it was a very commanding and advantageous situation for a 
preacher. 

One need hardly say there was no brass lectern for the ser- 
mon in that pulpit A red velvet cushion lay flat on the white 
stone, and on that Mr. Boyd always had a large Bible. His 
sermon-notes were placed in a little black leather printed book, 
something like a long flat Prayer Book. This book he carried 
into the pulpit, and laid it open on the^ open Bible, and from 
those notes, thus arranged, he preached. The notes were two 
or three sheets of quite small note-paper; and the writing — 
well, nobody but himself could possibly decipher it; and how 
he could is a marvel to us ! It was well for him that he was an 
extempore preacher — well that he had not to read his sermons, 
or even he surely could never have got through one. 

His caligraphy was about the most illegible we have ever 
seen. We possess some of his letters that took us hours to 
attempt to translate out of their hieroglyphs so as to get at even 
the general sense, and to this day there are portions of them 
that remain in tiopeless obscurity. It was just the handwriting 
that might be expected from a very rapid and fluent orator, 
whose flow of thought and language was impatient of the re- 
straint of the pen. We have often tried to imagine the agony 
of a printer who has to set up the type of a whole book from 
such *copy.' 

He was accustomed to tell an amusing story of the examina- 
tion of some of his papers at a Russian douane. The ofiicials 
looked at some very suspicious hieroglyphics, which suggested 
anxious inquiry. What explanation could he give ? They were 
simply some sermon-notes. But they did not look like English. 
There were no characters of any language under heaven that 
looked like them. They must be detained ; for their contents 
were evidently serious. However, these hieroglyphics were 
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sufficient for his own eye in the pulpit They were hints of 
thought and nothing more. 

Dean Boyd was a born orator. Orator (as truly as poeia) 
nascitur nonfif. Nothing but nature, or more properly speak- 
ing, Gk)d; could have endowed a man with that wonderful apti- 
tude forfree and flowingspeech — that gift of always finding, with- 
out any apparent difficulty, the fit word for the fit place that cha- 
racterized his utterance on all occasions. That natural fluency, 
however, which is so common to his fellow-countrymen proves 
often a great snare to them as preachers ; for it tempts them, 
too often too successfully, to trust to it alone without under- 
going the toil of careful preparation. Dean Boyd was too con- 
scientious a minister of the unsearchable riches ever to fall into 
such a snare, or to be guilty of such presumption. He was 
always very conscientiously diligent in his preparations for the 
pulpit, and being withal a student by habit, his sermons were 
always satisfying to thoughtful and intelligent hearers. They 
were quite remarkable for the apparently exhaustive manner in 
which every subject he took up was treated. His method was 
severely logical. It was not textual in the same sense as Mr. 
Close's was textual. It was generally topical. That is to say, 
instead of breaking up the text into parts, Mr. Boyd would 
generally break up the subject of the text into its parts. Suppose, 
for example, the text of each of the two preachers was Romans 
V. I. Mr. Close would divide the text thus: The text sets 
before us, I. A present invaluable privilege — ^justification before 
God j II. The means by which it is received — * by faith ;' III. 
The blessed result that always follows upon it — * peace with 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.' Mr. Boyd's method 
would be something like this : The great subject of the text is 
justification. We shall, in the first place, define what is meant 
by that term, and show what is the teaching of Holy Scripture 
respecting it We shall then, in the second place, inquire what 
is the teaching of our Church upon the subject And in the 
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third place, we shall advert to certain errors that'prevail upon 
it that are contrary to both. 

Yet the particular passage selected was generally treated with 
full justice, and sometimes with special exhaustiveness. Rarely 
would it be treated as a mere motto of the subject ; and gene- 
rally the analysis of the text was as sifting and thorough as the 
synthesis was careful and orderly. There was no trusting to 
the suggestion of the moment, or to the sparks of thought that 
the heat and momentum of speech might strike out. He would 
plan out a sermon as carefully as Moltke would plan out a 
battle, and stick to it as rigidly. All the lines were most care- 
fully laid beforehand, on which the train of disciplined thought 
was to travel. Or, to change the figure, the picture was 
most carefully outlined with the mechanical precision of a 
Canaletto, according to the most rigid laws of perspective, 
before the brush was allowed to expatiate in colour and chiar- 
oscuro. In the plain language of hermeneutics, there was 
always the exordium, naturally leading up, like a well-ordered 
foreground, to the great subject on which the eye of the mind 
was to be fixed. Then this was grouped always into heads, 
under which the various parts of the subject might be separately 
viewed, and all were fused into a whole in such a masterly 
manner that a complete impression of the subject was left upon 
every attentive hearer's mind ; and he had a satisfying sense of 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold has styled * sweetness and light' — 

* sweetness' in the pleasure that the eloquence afforded, and 

* light' in the illumination that it imparted. The hearer had 
seen a portion of Divine truth clearly : and, having so seen 
it, he was able to carry away a clearly defined image of what 
he had seen. 

We may here remark that we are sorry to see signs of 
departure among many of our rising preachers from this severer 
artistic method of a good old school. Heads and divisions are 
not in favour. They are considered too formal and dry. That, 
however, is never the fault of the heads, but of the head. The 
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preacher that cannot endue clearly defined outlines with life is 
no true preacher ; and he will not be likely to infuse much 
true life into a discourse that dispenses with them, while, even 
if he can, his^earers will certainly suffer a loss, not only in regard 
to aids to mental sight, but also in regard to aids to memory. One 
could always carry away Mr. Boyd's sermon from beginning 
to end by just noting and easily recalling his divisions. But 
one might just as well try to take up in one's hand and carry 
away a jelly-fish from the sea-shore, as the invertebrate sermons 
that one hears from many of our preachers nowadays, specially 
from those of the school Anglican. They slip away from your 
grasp. There are no bones to hold them by. They take no 
hold on your memory. Like the ghosts spoken of by Lady 
Macbeth, *they make themselves — airJ They may indeed 
make a kind of passing impression, as those ghosts did ; but 
the airy, unsubstantial things you can take no hold of, and 
can but very dimly recall. It adds everything to the interest 
of a journey to see where we are going. And we re-enjoy the 
pleasure of it, and repossess the advantages of it, if we are able 
to remember clearly where we have been ! May our young 
preachers have the discernment to see the wisdom of ' the old 
masters ' in regard to outlines and heads. It is rather pre- 
sumptuous to think that they can dispense with what our 
greatest and best preachers have ever felt to be so needful to 
them. Humanity is a progressive race, but there is such a 
thing as walking backwards. 

But, though Dean Boyd's sermons were as methodical as 
skeletons, they were very far from being as dry or dead as 
skeletons. True eloquence breathed into them the breath of 
life, and so they became living souls. They lived, and moved, 
and had their being. And very strong, vigorous being it was. 
Like the lightnings in Egypt, they 'ran along the ground.' 
Fervour, glow, and.heat were their marked characteristics. They 
could never walk; but they ' rejoiced as a strong man to run sl 
race.' Vehemency is the one word to express his style, though 
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it was as far removed from the vehemency of rant as anything 
could possibly be. It was 'logic on fire.' It was evident, directly 
he began, that he could never be comfortable until he got into a 
gallop. That was the pace that suited him ; and when he got 
into that, and when his blood was fairly up, he could, like 
Wellington's Peninsular army, 'go anywhere and do anything.' 
Nor did he pause a moment till he reached his goal. He 
could not be slow like McNeile; nor could he wait a moment, 
as that great preacher did constantly, to let a shot go home 
and to see it go home. But he rushed on, like an Alpine 
torrent, from the first word to the last. And it was sometimes 
almost amusing to see, however sympathetic with his distress 
one felt, how terribly he would chafe and boil round it, like 
that Alpine torrent, if any hindering obstruction lay in his 
way. A crying child, for instance. Or some lady in the 
gallery with a distressing cough : emphatically if she were a 
young lady, and he had the least suspicion that she was doing 
it either to attract attention to herself or to annoy himsel£ 
Woe be to her, however ! She would attract his attention any 
way. He would turn towards her ; and so earnestly would he 
pay his attentions to her that he would deliver his sermon 
entirely to her until she would see the wisdom of yielding to 
superior forces, and silence her own guns by the aid of a 
pocket-handkerchief, or beat a retreat altogether. It was 
wonderful to see how his Pegasus would snort and flash fire 
at such a spur as that, and what fiery ardour it would lend to 
that passage of his sermon in which it happened to occur. 
If even a Homer nodded while he was preaching, and he 
observed it. Homer would most likely hear an effectual 
reveille, in the shape of a sharp emphasis fired in his direction ; 
and if it were not effectual, it would most likely become a 
mitrailleuse until it were. But stop he could not — even to say, 
'Had not that child better be taken home P It seemed a sine 
gud nan to his eloquence to be ever saying to himself, ' On, 
Stanley, on I' 
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Mr. Boyd was not so handsome a man as Mr. Close, though 
his aspect in the pulpit was decidedly that of a man of power 
and authority. Nor was his manner so suave, nor his voice so 
sweet, Yet he could be very pathetic, and even tender. He 
could not only command the intellect, but he could very 
deeply touch the feelings ; nor was his preaching ever more 
enjoyable than when he was making it his special business * to 
bind up the broken-hearted, and to comfort all that mourn.' 
Stern as was his aspect, he was very gentle and tender in a 
sick-room ; and the tear in his eye and the sympathy in his 
tones in those parts of his sermons where he would apply the 
balm of Gilead to some wounded heart, clearly indicated that, 
like his Master, he could be * touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities.' 

A very leading feature of Mr. Boyd's preaching was that it 
was remarkably edifying and instructive preaching. He was 
a thoroughly well-read theologian. He could, and he did, 
bring very deep theological subjects into his regular pulpit 
instructions, and treat them in a thoroughly masterly manner, and 
yet make them plain and understandable even to ordinary hearers. 
And it was certainly their own fault if his hearers were not au 
courant with all the great theological questions of the day and 
with the various views that obtained concerning them. But 
they were always brought forward and treated with admirable 
judgment ; not from a mere love of polemics or controversy, 
but with a pastor's desire that his people should have their 
faith grounded and settled; that they should possess an intelli- 
gent faith; one that could have and give 'a reason for the 
hope that was in them,' and that should not be easily moved 
away from the faith of the hope of the Gospel, or carried 
about by every wind of doctrine. 

This marked characteristic of Dean Boyd's whole ministry may 
be at once and best seen by a mere reference to the titles of the 
works that he has published, many of which — most of which, 
indeed — ^were delivered from the pulpit in the ordinary course 
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of his pastoral ministrations. We give the titles in their 
chronological order: 'Letters on Episcopacy,' 8vo, 1839; 
' Episcopacy and Presbytery/ 1841 ; * Sermons on the Church,' 
8VO9 2nd edition, 1844; 'England, Rome, and Oxford,' 8yo, 
1846; 'Church Extension,' 1858; 'Intuition or Revelation/ 
8vo, 1864; 'Baptism and Baptismal Regeneration,' 8vo, 1865; 
'Place of Miracles in the Evidences,' 1866; 'Confession, 
Absolution, and the Real Presence,' 1867. 

Concerning which list, two or three remarks may be made. 
It will be observed, then, that with one single and small excep- 
tion, all the above works are of a polemical or controversial 
character. But it would be quite erroneous to suppose from 
this that such subjects formed the staple of Mr. Boyd's 
ministry. No doubt the faculty of combativeness was a dis- 
tinct feature of his phrenological development. But it was not 
unduly prominent, and it was balanced and corrected by many 
other more amiable ones. Like Mr. Close, his friend and 
colleague at the parish church, he never shrank from con- 
troversy when duty plainly called him to engage in it; and an 
exceptionally powerful and brilliant controversialist he was. 
And his controversial encounters were all the more weighty 
and powerful from the fact that they were never characterized 
by the mere rant of antagonism but by pure and severe logic 
This was observable even in his platform addresses at the most 
excited public meetings. We have already observed that it 
was very rarely that he was heard on public platforms. But 
much as he disliked them, pastoral duty sometimes called him 
on to them ; and when it did, it was always with telling effect. 
We remember one such occasion in Cheltenham, at a large 
public-meeting in the town hall, convened in reference to the 
Papal aggression in 1850. Mr. Boyd's speech on that occasion, 
instead of being a mere Protestant fulmination, was a logical 
and scholarly discussion of the whole question of ' The Pope's 
Supremacy ;' and it riveted the meeting for over an hour, and 
by its request was published. It was a remarkable instance of 
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•logic on fire.' The chain of reasoning was worthy of a great 
lawyer, while the fervour was worthy of a crusader. It was 

' Impassioned logic which outran 
The hearer in its fiery course.' 

Yet even the peroration of that speech is not one whit more 
eloquent than the ordinary style of Mr. Boyd's regular pastoral 
ministrations, but we must quote it as a sample of that eloquence 
to which the congregation of Christ Church was accustomed, 
and as a justification of those terms of eulogy which we have em- 
ployed in reference to it, and which to strangers to it might 
naturally seem the exaggerations of an enthusiastic admirer. 
It will also help the readers of Robertson's 'Life' to understand 
the despair which even he felt of ever reaching to such an 
ideal as was presented to him every Sunday by a ministry in 
which such eloquence was not occasional and special, but 
common and ordinary. 

* It were tedious to pursue these illustrations further. They could 
easily be carried into later reigns, and brought up to that sweep- 
ing act of Henry VIII., who by one vigorous stroke cast out the 
" abomination that was making desolate," and threw the Church of 
Rome to that distance which it is safe neither for our liberties nor 
our religious privileges that she should be allowed to diminish. 
The present measure is, after years [of caution, but an impudent 
resumption of her old course of conduct. In the ages from the 
Conquest to the Reformation, the Barons and Commons of Eng- 
land were ever telling her, and sometimes in startling tones, to 
stand back, and know her proper place ; and we are not now going 
to admit those as rights, which our forefathers pronounced " mis- 
chievous " intrusions. But the practical question for us to consider 
is this. What are we to do now ? It is all very well to meet and pass 
resolutions, and vote addresses ; but we must do more. I should 
be one of the last men in the world to preach up violence or to 
justify intolerance ; for from my soul do I abhor the doctrine that 
a man ought to be made a sufferer for conscientious attachment to 
his opinions. But history is a book of stubborn facts, and history 
has taught us that Rome cannot be satisfied with anything short 
of supremacy or superiority, and these, with God's blessing, she 
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shall not have here. We have learned that her advances are 
in proportion to the loss of our liberties ; that the exaltation of 
Rome is but another word for Protestant degradation ; that the 
full exercise of her powers is incompatible with the full enjoyment 
of our privileges. And having been taught all this from many a 
dark and blood-stained page of our country's annals, we proclaim 
ourselves unprepared to encourage her aggression. Our word 
must be that of our forefathers, " Stand back ;" our principle must 
be that of good old Bishop Hall, '' No place with Rome ;" our 
determination must be that of the stout old Barons of Runnymede, 
" We will not that the laws of England be changed." Would to 
God that they) had never been changed, as far as the encourage- 
ment of Popery is concerned ! But if ,we have once acted in our 
simplicity or folly, we must only learn to retrace our steps, and 
consent to be taught by experience. If Rome will be thus mena- 
cing and malapert, we must only stand on our own ground and do 
our best to defeat her intentions. Some time, about March next, 
when certain things called the Estimates are passing, we must tell 
the House [of Commons that a Protestant country is inconsistent 
in lending herself to the propagation of a faith which she has 
declared to be idolatrous ; that if this slow uncoiling of the snake 
in the foolish warmth of English welcome, be a symptom of danger, 
the systematic feeding of a nest of adders is worse, and that, there- 
fore, they must withdraw now and for ever the grant to Maynooth. 
And if that does not tell effectually on Rome and force her to with- 
draw from " the 'government of our counties," we must only go a 
step further and tell the Houses of Legislation that it is not a safe 
thing for England's liberties and England's religion to be at the 
mercy of Popish senators, and that, therefore, we want the Emanci- 
pation Act repealed. In one word, since trust has been abused, 
and kindness encroached upon, and hospitality rewarded by 
treachery, we must only be suspicious, and cold, and distant 
And if Rome complains of reprisals, let her remember that she has 
brought them upon herself, by proving herself unworthy of the 
friendship of honest men, or of the sympathy of faithful Christians.' 

In pursuance of our remarks upon Mr. Boyd's style, we may 
take occasion to remark that logic was his great forte. His 
most practical and experimental teaching in the pulpit always 
assumed more or less of the logical form. His mind seemed 
always to look at his topics not only from his own point of 
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view, but also from that of an objector. It was sometimes 
almost amusing to see how he would continually summon the 
objector and his objections to arrange themselves before him. 
They would be set up fairly in their full force one by one ; and 
after firing his mitrailleuse into them until they were riddled 
through and through, he would finish off each in true logical 
formula : ' Therefore that objection cannot stand/ Poor ob- 
jection ! it would have been a very strong one indeed if it 
could. All his ministrations were strongly based on reason. 
Q, E. D. might have been printed at the end of each of his 
divisions. And it was owing chiefly to this that his ministry 
left such a satisfying effect upon the mind, and made it so 
strengthening and establishing. Even when not defending 
truth, but proclaiming it ; even when cheering the desponding 
and even when consoling the afflicted, he would appeal not to 
the heart only but to the understanding also, and not only 
apply his consolations, but show how they were consolations, 
and why they should be received. 

The above list may suggest another necessary remark — that 
Mr. Boyd*s ministry was characteristically Conservative; and in 
this respect stood in marked contrast to that of his brilliant 
colleague in the pulpit of Christ Church ; though in the Christ 
Church days of the latter this contrast was not so observable 
as in his after Brighton days. But even then it was not 
difficult to perceive that Robertson had in him much of the 
Radical both in questions of politics and religion. Boyd had 
the more satisfied spirit of the Tory. Robertson had an ever- 
restless yearning for the new. Boyd was more than content 
with the old. Robertson had the young-eyed imagination that 
was ardently gazing on * the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that shall be.' Boyd, that * sober colouring of an eye that 
hath kept watch o'er man's mortality.' Robertson was the pure, 
noble, knightly Sir Galahad]ever seeking the holy Grail, tasting 
rapture in the hope of finding ; but never enjoying the restful 
peace that comes from the assurance of possession. Boyd was 
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the knight who had found it, and who was prepared to guard 
it against all who would assail it. The spirit of Robertson's 
ministry was : * Where shall wisdom be found ? and where is 
the place of understanding ?' That of Boyd's was : * That 
good thing which has been committed to thee, keep,^ 

Nor, let it be further observed, did Mr. Boyd try to guard it 
from being stolen by one thief only. He was ever a staunch 
and zealous Protestant, but he was too sober minded to see 
only one enemy to the truth once delivered to the saints, viz., 
Rome. But he had * the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left.' He wished to preserve and conserve it 
from the sappers and miners of Rationalism. Hence, another 
marked contrast between himself and Robertson. Not that 
Robertson was not a Protestant, in his way, against both kinds 
of error ; but there is this marked distinction — subtle, though 
real — between his milder protest and that of Mr. Boyd, that he 
was more especially disposed to discern the truth that lay hid 
under the error, while Mr. Boyd was more prone to expose the 
error that encrusted the truth. Both loved truth, and both 
hated error ; but, in the one, love of truth was more dominant 
than hatred of error ; and, in the other, hatred of error more 
apparently- dominant than love of truth. This little difference 
of idiosyncrasy may account in a very great degree for the 
radicalism on the one hand, and the conservatism on the 
other, that characterized the theology of these two gifted and 
good men, who both ministered together for so long to the 
same congregation. 

Just one other remark may be made in reference to the 
works which Dean Boyd has published, and that is that such a 
list as we have quoted may help to refute the charge that has 
been adroitly made, and far too readily believed — ^partly be- 
cause it has been so boldly made by the interested party — that 
the Evangelical clergy are deficient in theologicallleaming. It was 
said of the apostles that * they were unlearned and ignorant men.' 
Yet one of them was John the Theologus ; and another, Saul of 
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(the University of) Tarsus, and brought up at the feet of 

Gamaliel ; and all of them were mighty in the Scriptures. It 

is polemically a very wise course to charge your adversaries in 

controversy with ignorance, however difficult it may be to offer 

substantial proofs of the ignorance asserted. The former has 

been very boldly and persistently done by the Anglican party 

against the Evangelical clergy; and the latter unfortunately 

have not been inquired after or waited for. Candid inquiry, 

however, would have found, for one thing, that most certainly 

in regard to the basis of all sound theological learning, viz., 

a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, the Evangelical clergy 

have been, and are, vastly superior to those of the Anglican 

School Logically it could not but be so. A priori^ it is 

more likely that those clergy whose principles lead them to 

regard the Holy Scriptures as pre-eminently the rule of faith, 

and the great instrument of regeneration and sanctification, 

should study them more and be better acquainted with them 

than those men whose principles lead them to comparatively 

disparage the Holy Scriptures in all these respects as, without 

controversy, the Anglican clergy ever have done and still do. 

And, d posteriori^ it is capable of demonstration that — what- 
ever may or may not be the truth as to general scholarship and 
patristic theology — both in their preaching and in their writings, 
and speaking generally and characteristically, the Anglican clergy 
are vastly inferior to the Evangelical in Scriptural learning. In- 
deed, the High Church clergy often concede this in order to 
make their charge of ignorance the more telling with unthink- 
ing people, and say of their Evangelical brethren, * Whatever 
they may know about their Bibles, they are dreadfully ignorant 
of theology.' As though theology and the Bible were two 
distinct things ! — as indeed they are with Anglicans. As 
though the Bible is not the basis and quintessence of all 
theology I And as though there could be any theology that is 
worth anything apart from the Bible ! It strikes one as savour- 
ing both of the ludicrous and the impudent to hear a young 
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ritualistic ' priest ' who has had the greatest difficulty to scrape 
through the small amount of Scriptural knowledge required for 
his examination for a pass degree at the University and the 
Bishop's ordination, and who knows far less of the Bible he is 
(alas !) ordained to expound than the most ordinary Sunday- 
school teacher, contemptuously speak of the Evangelical clergy 
as knowing nothing of theology. He fancies himself a the- 
ologian, perhaps, because he has read the ' Directorium Angli- 
canum,' and some extracts from St Francis de Sales, and 
those garbled quotations from * the Fathers ' which have been 
given him in those tractates on the Holy Communion which 
he has read ; while he^ forsooth, is none who is 'mighty in the 
Scriptures,' and who is building up his people in their most holy 
faith by his frequent and edifying expositions of them. 

But even as respects ' theology ' in its more technical and 
scholastic sense, is it true that the Evangelicals are destitute of 
theologians, or even that the Evangelical clergy generally are 
ignorant of theology ? It is emphatically untrue. And on this 
point we quote the words of a calm and philosophical thinker 
who is well entitled to be heard upon it : 

' It will be remembered in the history of controversy, that the 
early partisans of the Oxford movement of 1833 constantly re- 
proached the Evangelical clergy with ignorance, and especially of 
the patristic writers, and that they have posed ever since as the 
learned clergy par excellence. That there was some truth in the 
charge there can be no doubt, and the party which brought it 
obtained a vast controversial advantage by so doing ; for their 
opponents, being quite unable to meet them on their own ground 
at the time, the public came to believe that the Fathers were uni- 
versally on their side. It should have been remembered, however, 
that the Evangelical clergy were the working clergy of the day, and 
had at any rate the same excuse for their ignorance of the Fathers 
which a working lawyer might allege for his ignorance of Justinian 
or Gaius, or a practising doctor for his non-acquaintance with 
Galen, viz., that great as their authority had been, in its day, it 
had been in fact superseded. The parallel is in truth more exact 
than might be supposed, for the divines of the Reformation period 
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had been thoroughly familiar with the Fathers, and at the very 
same time that they used them with such telling effect against 
their Romanist opponents, had, in fact, superseded their authority, 
by the narrow limit to which they confined it, as in the well-known 
words of CEcolampadius, " If we quote the Fathers, it is only to 
free our doctrine from the reproach of novelty, not to support our 
cause by their authority." Accordingly we find two curious results, 
which, however, the history of the Reformation might fairly have 
led us to. expect, viz., (i) that, as we have just seen from two 
opposite sources of information, patristic learning, when real, so 
far from supporting the Anglican theory, shows it to be untenable ; 
and consequently (2) that we hear a good deal less about such 
learning now, from the chiefs of the party, and that its rank and 
file have long ceased to be conspicuous for learning of any kind.' 



)* 



Like a Toledo blade, this is as tough and true as it is sharp and 
keen. And without troubling to cite other instances of £van> 
gelical Bampton Lecturers and theological authors, we may 
fairly point to the one instance now before us as a proof that 
some of the Evangelical clergy, at any rate, are quite equal to 
any of their compeers in competent theological scholarship. 
No one can read the controversial works of Dean Boyd without 
being impressed with the fact that he was well read in all the 
great questions of the day, and that he was thoroughly well 
acquainted with the writings of those various schools whose 
opinions and dogmas he set himself to contravene. Nor was 
he a onesided student or a specialist He was not such a 
Protestant as to be ignorant of the dogmas (for the anti- 
dogmatists are, we notice, really the most dogmatic of man- 
kindt) of Tubingen and Geneva. Nor was he such an anti- 
sceptic as to be agnostical of the dogmas of Rome. And while 
he was not ignorant of the devices of Tractarianism or Ritualism 
within the Church, he was able to cope with the Presbyterians 
and Dissenters who assailed her from without. 

* ' Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism.' By Oxoniensis. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

•j- 'Save us,' said Dr. Sewell wisely, 'from the Rationalism of Popery, and 
from the Popery of Rationalism * 

7 
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We close these remarks with the observation that certainly 
the Evangelicals have no cause to be ashamed of their Deans. 
McNeile, Close, Boyd — ^and surely truth, whatever party might 
say, must add Vaughan, who, but for the lack of the label and 
a lisp in the Shibboleth, is as thoroughly Evangelical as any of 
them — are names on which they may well congratulate them- 
selves. Even with regard to the three more pronounceably 
party Deans — *Lord Palmerston's Deans' — the Evangelicals 
may point to them with justifiable pride. Ripon, Carlisle and 
Exeter Cathedrals and cities have something to say as to their 
character and work, and their testimony is nothing but honour- 
able. Not one of them now remains, and the Church is so 
much poorer. Some new Lord Palmerston would find it very 
difficult to find three such men now for decanal honours. Garbett 
is too old now to be made a Dean ; and it is no honour to the 
powers that be that that brilliant Bampton Lecturer should be, 
in his honoured old age, nothing higher than an Honorary 
Canon. The same may be said of Thomas Rawson Birks, the 
brilliant second wrangler, who might have been (as his tutor 
said) easily first* Evangelicals of like calibre are now — ^where? 
Death seems reaping the great from all parties. Even as we 
are writing this history, we hear sad sighs over his thefts. 
From statesmanship, Gambetta gone ! From art, Dor^ gone ! 
From music, Wagner gone ! And we seem to feel that Death 
is leaving mediocrity to an impoverished world. And as we 
see such men as the above passing away one after another fix)m 
the ranks of the Evangelicals, it seems that such an era is also 
coming upon them. We have seen so much of the splendour 
of their past that we regret it as much as we fear it 

We have now viewed the subject of our sketch as pastor, 
preacher, orator and writer. In all these respects he was a 
public man. Were we his biographer, something would of 

* Death has since added Mr. Birks to the list of the illustrioas departed. 
He had held the chair of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, but he was not in- 
debted to the Church for this dignity. 
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course have to be added respecting Dean Boyd's more private 
character. We might indeed be able to add something upon 
this which would greatly enhance the estimate we have formed 
of him as a public character. Dean Boyd's powers of conversa- 
tion, when in congenial society, were both great and fasci- 
nating. We once had the pleasure of staying some time at 
one of the German baths where he was sojourning with the 
late Mrs. Boyd, and of meeting him daily at dinner at the faille 
d*hdte^ as well as occasionally having intercourse with him in 
other ways. His characteristics were very strikingly manifested 
at that table d'hdte. When surrounded by strangers, and 
especially by uncongenial people, he would be reserved almost 
to severity. But when near his friends, and specially if they 
were thoroughly congenial people, his reserve would thaw into 
sunny and witty cheerfulness, and flow forth into the most 
entertaining conversation. Like Addison, of whom it has 
been written that 'he was good company with his intimate 
friends, but in mixed company he preserved his dignity by a 
stiff and reserved silence.' Some of the Dean's good stories 
we have never forgotten, and two of them are so good that, 
as we have never elsewhere met with them, our readers 
will be pleased if we repeat them. The Dean did not expect 
that ' a chiel was amang them takin' notes, and faith he'd print 
it.' Nevertheless, there can be no harm in the printing such 
stories as these. They are not like the extracts from luckless 
Bishop Wilberforce's Diary, or from that of the equally luckless 
Thomas Carlyle : they will wound none, and they will amuse 
many. The first was an amusing story about Charles Simeon : 
' Simeon,' said the Dean, * was once riding near Cambridge, 
when his horse — he was, as you know, very fond of riding — 
shied at something in the road and threw him. Simeon fell 
on to the hard road with such violence that he thought every 
bone in his body must be broken ; and for some time he was 
quite afraid to move a muscle, lest he should discover that he had 
sustained one or more most dreadful fractures. However, he 
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at last ventured, slowly and cautiously, and one need not add, 
fearfully, to stretch out one arm, and he felt he could do it. 
He then ventured slowly to stir the other arm, and he felt he 
could do it. But now it was more than likely that his hip was 
broken, and, very cautiously and slowly, he tried to stretch out 
his tight leg, and to his joy he felt he could do it Only one 
more limb was to be essayed, and so, with much hope and 
much fear, he tried to stretch out the left, and he felt he could 
do it " Ah," said Simeon, slowly gathering himself up on to his 
knees, " he keepeth all his bones, not one of them is broken !" ' 
The other story was as follows. A clergyman near the Dean 
— the English summer chaplain at Schwalbach — had been 
speaking of his own extraordinary experiences in the pulpit at 
Trinity Church, Margate, when preaching there as a stranger 
on behalf of the excellent sea-bathing infirmary in that place. 
There was at the back of that pulpit, he said, a sounding- 
board, shaped and concaved like a large oyster or scallop 
shell. And the effect of his own voice on that shell and on 
his own ears was most peculiar and unpleasant When he 
stood back in his preaching towards the shell, the boom in his 
ears was quite startling, and when he stood forward, his voice 
seemed diminished almost to inaudibility. 

* That reminds me,' said the Dean, ' of a very humbling 
experience of a friend of mine who was preaching in a pulpit 
with exactly such a sounding-board as you have described 
He too was not the minister of the church, though he had 
preached there two or three times before. And that pulpit 
had such extraordinary acoustical peculiarities that it caught 
and reflected at peculiar angles, back upon the preacher, even 
whispers spoken at a long distance. My friend went up into 
the pulpit, and knelt down to say his private prayer. He then 
stood up and looked at the congregation, and, as he did so, he 
heard a voice, as it were from behind, say distinctly — " Oh^ that 
dreadful man again /" And, remarked my friend drily, it was 
not encouraging.' 
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We must now regretfully close a chapter that it has been 
peculiarly pleasant to write, for our memories of Dean Boyd 
and his most able ministry have been delightfully revived by 
it. Our readers will hardly be surprised that we have given 
no account of him in his more dignified capacity as Dean of 
Exeter. The object of this book is not, as has been before 
observed, biography, but history — the history of one particular 
decade in Cheltenham. Very properly, then, have our obser- 
vations been confined to the Dean's connexion with Chelten- 
ham, and to the character of his ministry there. With regard 
to his history subsequent to this period, we may simply record 
the facts that Mr. Boyd was made Honorary Canon of 
Gloucester Cathedral in 1857, and was appointed to the 
important living of St James's, Paddington, in 1859. He had 
thus been Incumbent of Christ Church for seventeen years. 
When the painful separation was finally resolved upon, he was 
quite astonished, although no one else could be, at the regrets 
shown and the affection manifested by his congregation. Had 
he only known how deep the attachment of his flock to him 
was earlier (and people who wish to retain such faithful and 
able ministries may take a valuable hint from this) it is almost 
certain he would never have thought of leaving Cheltenham. 
However, the loss to Cheltenham was a great gain to Padding- 
ton. For eight years that influential and populous metropolitan 
parish had the advantage of a ministry that showed no symptoms 
of decreased power, and the memory of it remains in that 
important parish still. While at Paddington he had been 
offered a Canon's stall worth ;^ 1,200 a year in Durham Cathe- 
dral ; but this he declined. In the year 1867, Canon Boyd 
was elevated to the decanal chair at Exeter, and in that post 
he did noble service. Like his old Cheltenham colleague and 
brother Dean at Carlisle, he was not content with the lettered 
ease of that chair, or even with the energetic performance of 
the responsible duties devolving upon it ; but he took volun- 
tary duty in the city as regular minister or lecturer in one of 
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its churches. Like Dean Close, too, he was a preaching Dean 
and a working Dean ; Cheltenham, at any rate, had in him a 
rare blessing. And Brighton may thank him for being, under 
God, a chief factor in the making of her Robertson. Nor 
altogether her Robertson, but Cheltenham's Robertson too- 
It is pleasant to think that these two rare men who ministered 
together to the same congregation (so prodigal of its blessings 
was Divine providence to one town and one congregation !) 
for five years, and who in after-times came to differ consider- 
ably in their views, loved each other as brethren, and, to the 
end of poor Robertson's days, remained personal friends. This 
was worthy of both, and what might have been expected of both. 
They were worthy of each other. That is saying a great deal ; 
and we may exclaim of them, in a sense quite the opposite of 
the original application of the words. Far nohUefratrum ! Can 
we ever hope to see such a pair in one pulpit again ? 



Note.— See p. 8a 
' Long sermons,' however, is a very indefinite term. What might be con- 
sidered a very long one by a Eutychus, might be too short for the mass of 
the congregation that heard Paul. All depends, as to this estimate, upon 
what the old Puritans used to call ^appetency for the Word.' The modem 
cry for short sermons — ^meaning by that sermons of about a quarter of an hour 
long, more or less, we cannot but regard as a very bad sign. Where the 
preaching is only sound and scriptural, it indicates either a dead or a declining 
soul — either a dead or a declining church. We hold that it is hardly possible for 
a man to preach anything really worthy of the name of a sermon under half an 
hour, unless of course the delivery be extraordinarily rapid. He may deliver an 
'address ' more or less to edification in a quarter of an hour, but a ' sermon ' 
within such limits is really out of the question. It is a remarkable £Eu:t that the 
instance cannot be named of a single preacher who ever was notable for 
success in the conversion of souls, or in building up a church, who was a 
preacher of such short sermons. The greatest preachers ever have required 
space and time in all ages of the Church. Bernard's short homilies, delivered 
in daily services to select and regular audiences, and kindred instances, are not 
cases in point The minimum for every good, not to say great, preacher has 
been half an hour. Of course ten minutes of a had sermon is ten minutes too 
long ; but that does not alter the fact that a really good one cannot be 
preached in less than the time named. Had we space we might demonstrate 
this conclusively, but the fact must be obvious to anyone competent to form an 
opinion. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE REV. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

* His soul-subduing tongue 
Was as a lance to quell the mailM crest of wrong.' 

Shbllet. 

' Looks that evangelize, ejres that beam light 
Into the soul till every dead hope glitters 
Like a crown'd corpse ; a moment's shining silence, 
Slow pladd words that hurry to a torrent ; 
Then the gulf'Stream of passion ! high command. 
Entreaty, reason, adjuration ;— all 
The martial attitudes of a grand souL 

The Roman, Sydney Dobell. 

No more illustrious name shines '^in Cheltenham's golden 
decade than that of Frederick William Robertson. But his 
splendid fame was like the afterglow of Egypt — a glorious rosy 
flush that spread over the whole sky after his sun had set 
When he was in Cheltenham, there was certainly a promise of 
it, though only to discerning eyes— only to those who had 
something of the seer's penetration and the prophet's vision — 
only to those who could perceive in the little gauzy collection 
of vapours * about the size of a man's hand,' invisible to all 
beside, the sure foretoken of the 'sound of abundance of 
rain.' 

When he laboured in Brighton, there was a larger and more 
discernible promise of it, but only a promise still. And few 
of those who there saw that promise, and were quite apprecia- 
tive of the brilliant genius that was among them, could ever 
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have imagined how splendid that fame would ere long become. 
And least of all could he himself. Least of all did he himself 
When he died, all his publications consisted of one sermon — 
that * On the Death of Queen Adelaide,' ' Two Lectures on 
Poetry,' two * Addresses to Working Men,' and the * Analysis 
of " In Memoriam," ' dedicated by permission to Mr. Tenny- 
son, its author. But now, in less than one generation since 
his death, his name has become this — *The great Brighton 
preacher.' His fame that of (if indeed we are to take Dean 
Stanley as a competent judge — and few will dispute, at any 
rate, his literary competency) * the greatest preacher of the 
century.' The greatest reviews in the world have extolled his 
published works in terms of enthusiastic praise. The greatest 
preachers of the age have humbly confessed his incontestable 
superiority, and look up to him as a master, at least as to style 
and teaching power. The publishers acknowledge that no 
sermons in modem times have had such a sale. Edition after 
edition is called for. Series is added to series of the still un- 
published utterances that fell from his lips, until hardly an 
obtainable recorded word remains unprinted. Mudie has 
found his sermons to be as popular as novels. Tauchnitz has 
added them to his foreign editions, as they are largely de- 
manded on the continent of Europe. America prints, sells, 
and reads them. They are not the least valued books in the 
royal library of Windsor. They are to be seen in Indian 
bungalows. They are to be found in the hut of the Australian 
squatter. And, last of all, to descend to the grosser product of 
his fame, his family have found in these sermons not' only the 
proud heritage of honour, but no inconsiderable fortune. 

We know nothing so unique in literary history : nothing like 
it, certainly, in theological literary history. What preacher can 
we think of who was so comparatively uncelebrated in life, 
except \ in his own country ' or city, who, after death, became 
so popular and so famous? We can remember none. The 
phenomenon is still more remarkable if we reflect on the 
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shortness of the time in which all this fame, posthumous as it 
chiefly was, was achieved. One decade : it was almost all done 
in that short time. One decade : how small a period to look for- 
ward to — especially as we advance in life — and how small a period 
to look back upon ! But oh, ye triflers with time ! what wonderful 
things may be done in it ! Ten years : why, little more than ten 
years embraced all that Napoleon did from his first consulship 
to Waterloo ! Ten years saw Louis Napoleon a moonstruck 
prisoner of Ham, and left him Emperor of the French. Ten 
years began by seeing Gambetta a struggling avocat, and left 
him Dictator of France. How indefinitely might the list be 
extended as to what ten years may see, and as to what may 
within them be done ! And, in Robertson's life, ten years saw 
him a humble and unknown curate, and left him — dead, indeed, 
but, within them, the achiever of a fame second to none of all 
the great preachers of his time. 

* Brief life is here our portion,' but what may be done in 
even a brief portion of it 1 Decades of their lives, as well as the 

' Lives of great men all remind us 

We may make our lives sublime. 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time/ 

even if we have no more than a decade in which to do the 
achieving work of life. 

We have often tried to imagine what would be Robert- 
son's own surprise in heaven, if he could know (and who 
shall say he does not know ?) what is now thought of him, and 
what has been the result of that life-work of his of which he 
took such sadly desponding views. His amazement would 
utterly eclipse both his joy and his thankfulness. What melan- 
choly views he took of his * wasted life ;' and now we see, as he 
would see, what wrong views ! Let us listen a moment to his 
own sad expression of them. In a letter which we shall quote 
more fully for another purpose further on, he speaks of the 
circumstances that led to his becoming a clergyman instead of 
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an officer, as those which produced * failure and a marred 
existence * I And in another letter dated * Cheltenham, Nov. 
28th, 1843,' ^6 writes : ' What a solemn charge the ministry is! 
I feel it more day by day, and my own unfitness for it Surely 
a man would almost give it up if he dared.' 

' Sad and dispirited,' he writes in his diary two years later, 
' from feeling my utter uselessness and want of aim. Surely a 
man's misery is want of work. I mourn not that I cannot be 
^^PP7» but that I know not what to do, nor how to do it' 
Again, in a letter that appears in his biography undated, he 
writes : 

* My d?;ar , 

' I do not conceal from you that it gave me pleasure to hear 
that what I said on Sunday had been felt^ not that it had been 
admired. God knows that is not the thing that would give me joy. 
If I wanted that, I should write and act very differently from what 
I do. But it comes like a gleam of fitful sunshine now and then 
across a very bewildered path, to find that there are chords from 
which one can strike harmony, albeit with a rude and unskilful 
hand. Such things startle and thrill me now and then, as I suppose 
the strange melody would have done, coming so unexpectedly when 
the first sunbeams fell on Memnon's statue — for, to say the truth, it 
comes often very heavily upon my heart what is meant by that — 

"' As it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword." 



or, 



'£X0(<rn| h^vtni ir6\Ka ^povkovra firfdkvos Kparkeiv, 

* Yours ever, etc' 

* My own unfitness.' ' Utter uselessness.' ' I know not what 
to do, nor how to do it' * I live and die unheard, with a most 
voiceless thought.^ Truly, we know not what we say. We know 
not what we are. We know not what we do. How Time 
smiles at these sad words — a tender smile of sympathy with the 
poor morbid heart that could so think, and a smile of joy to 
think how gloriously they have been falsified I * A most voice- 
less thought r How many thoughts have there been more 
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voiceful — ^more potent in their expression — more far-reaching in 
their influence ? Live unheard ? Answer, ye living souls who 
had the privilege of hearing him in Winchester, and Cheltenhami 
and Oxford, and Brighton, to whom his words were light as 
well as music, and are a potent memory still ! ' Die unheard ?* 
Answer, ye libraries of Britain, and ye souls that have read, 
and been moved by, his thoughts and words in every quarter 
of the globe 1 f Sheathing it as a sword ?* Ah, gentle spirit, 
thou hadst no vision to see into ' all the wonder that should 
be;' neither didst thou know, nor dream, how that 'brand 
Excalibur' should be drawn out of that scabbard after thy 
sheathing^ nor what that 

' Haft, twinkled with diamond studs 
Myriads of topaz lights, and jadnth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery/ 

should yet do when thou wast gone. Taking the sword of thy 
tongue for all in all, 

' I never saw 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt,'* 

or more keen and potent steel than yonder blade. Thou didst 
think that it was thrown away and lost in the mere of oblivion. 
It was indeed ' drawn under the mere ' by that arm 

' Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,' 

but it has restored it again in other form, and it is doing the 
work thou didst wish to have done, in ways thou didst never 
imagine, so that thou being dead dost speak, and the brand 
thou didst fashion doth work. It is a profitable thought, this, 
to hold before the mind before we too hurriedly pass to our 
narrative — how little we know of what God is accomplishing by 
us, or of the ways — the strange ways, ways utterly unimagined 
or imaginable by us — in which he purposes to accomplish it 1 
What an inscrutable mystery it seemed — how dark, how (at the 

* Tennyson's ' Morte d' Arthur.' 
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time) inexplicable a providence it appeared, that such a gifted 
teacher as Robertson should have been so comparatively little 
known or appreciated, and that at the early age of thirty-seven 
he should have been cut down with all his splendid powers 
just approaching maturity, and all his work ended and brought 
to nought. Such providences are staggering. Some such 
remain staggering. But may it not prove* in the issue that — 
especially in regard to his loving and trusting children like 
Robertson — God knows what He is about, and that He does 
indeed all things well ? Time makes some of these dark provi- 
dences quite explicable. What may eternity do ? 

There are few darker providences than Robertson's death 
seemed at the time. And, after the lapse of only one genera- 
tion, we are able to see that there was hardly a more conceiv- 
ably kind one, even to himself. It was thus that he was made 
the very thing he wished to be — potentially and widely useful. 
More so than he ever could have been, most probably, by the 
longest life. God broke the beautiful alabaster box — that cost 
so much to make as it was — that was in itself so intrinsically 
beautiful — that it seemed such a pity to break, so wasteful to 
break, since there was not another in England like it. And all 
that exquisite nard was spilt ! Thirty years pass ; and we 
clearly see that that was God's way of anointing the head of 
Jesus, and oi filling the house with the odour of the ointment/ 
That sad death — so early — led to the collection and publica- 
tion of his sermons, and thus they were scattered over the 
whole world, and he was placed in a pulpit in which he is 
preaching still and will continue to preach till doomsday 
(perhaps longer 1), and to a congregation that the Colosseum 
itself could not contain, if such an audience could have been 
assembled to hear him. 

This now so celebrated man was for five years of our decade 
the Curate of Christ Church, Cheltenham, and all that time 
the associate in labour of the great preacher we have last 
noticed, and whom Robertson himself regarded as so superior 
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to himself that he utterly despaired of ever reaching such an 
ideal ; and who, as we have already remarked, was no doubt 
chiefly instrumental in making Robertson the preacher he 
became. Yet, perhaps there are many Cheltenham people 
who are unaware of the fact that Robertson was ever a dweller 
in their midst ! While there are thousands of his readers who 
will be interested in hearing something of his early Chelten- 
ham days, and of the influence that they had upon him. That 
influence was immense; more than has yet been properly 
estimated. That in some respects it was for evil, must we 
fear be admitted ; and this has been shown, though not per- 
haps in the truest of lights. That it was for good^ has not 
been shown ; and this we shall hope to establish. We believe 
that the very best characteristics of Robertson, both as a man 
and a preacher, were owing to the influences of Cheltenham ; 
and came even from those very Evangelicals against whom his 
biographer manifests such irrepressible antipathy : and against 
whom he himself, also, by reason of the working of other 
influences, was led to recoil so strangely. So strangely indeed, 
when we consider what he owed to them ! 

We proceed, then, to give some account of him in his 
Cheltenham days, as far as himself and his doings came under 
our own observation ; first, however, giving a sketch of his 
life before he became connected with that town ; and then 
some notice of his career after leaving it 

Frederick William Robertson was a native of London. Like 
Francis Close, he was not born in the proper home of his 
parents, but at the house of his grandfather, Colonel Robertson, 
in the metropolis, where his parents at the time were paying a 
visit. He was the eldest of the seven children of Frederick 
and Sarah Robertson, and first saw the light on February 3rd, 
1816 — the year after Waterloo. His father was a captain in the 
Royal Artillery, and lived to a good old age, having died at 
Bath a few years ago. He was a man of estimable and 
highly religious character, and lived for many years at Rodney 
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House in Cambray, Cheltenham. He was a regular attendant 
at the parish church. His pew was situated in the south 
gallery, in the front comer, with its back to the communion- 
table ; though it and the gallery itself have now disappeared 
Afterwards he had a pew at Christ Church, though he still 
continued to be a frequent hearer of Mr. Close. No form 
was more familiar to the Cheltenham people, and not one of its 
residentswas more respected ; and being a staunch Conservative 
(unlike his son) he took an active part in political affairs, and in 
everything that concerned the welfare of the town to which he 
was so much attached. So early as 1 821 he had retired from 
the service on half-pay, his principal reason for that step having 
been that he might devote himself to the education of his 
children. Two of his sons, Charles Duesbury and Harry, 
followed his own profession of arms, and received 'honourable 
mention ' in the Kaffir War. The third son, Struan — who 
afterwards became the editor of his brother Frederick's sermons 
— was a captain in the Royal South Lincoln Militia. Harry 
and Struan were especially well known in Cheltenham society. 
These brothers all survived Frederick, but we believe all of 
them are now dead. Struan died only a year or two ago at 
Batheaston, where he had long lived. The three sisters died 
before Frederick. 

The first five years of his childhood were spent by the latter 
at Leith Fort, the military sights and sounds of which were 
indelibly stamped upon his memory with fondest interest, and 
many touching allusions to them are found in his letters. 
The family then removed to Beverley in Yorkshire, where the 
father personally devoted himself to the instruction of his sons 
for four years. In his tenth year, Frederick was sent to the 
grammar school of that town, to be educated by the Rev. G. 
P. Richards. There he remained about four years, when the 
family removed to Tours, where he laid the foundation of that 
knowledge of French which was afterwards perfected in Paris. 
The revolution of 1830, however, drove the family from Tours 
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to England ; and Frederick, at the age of sixteen, was placed 
at the New Academy, Edinburgh, under the late Rev. John 
Williams, afterwards Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke, his biographer, tells us respecting 
these early years, that ' he owed much to the careful education 
and watchfulness of his parents. They kept him apart from 
evil influences, and made his home his most honoured recol- 
lection. This seclusion, and the books he was induced to 
read in childhood, were both so calculated to develop his 
character in a true direction, that he mentions them afterwards 
in some MS. notes, written at Winchester, as two of the 
special mercies with which God had blessed his infancy.' 

His biographer, however, makes no attempt to solve the, to 
many readers, most interesting question when his true spiritual 
life began, or when he first showed the evidences of that true 
conversion of heart to God of which no one can doubt he was 
the subject. This is all the more strange since it is the biography 
of a clergyman by a clergyman. This is surely the most inter- 
esting thing in all Christian biography — ^when a man's true life 
began, and what were the means that the Spirit of Life was 
pleased to use as the instruments of conveying it We are, 
alas, aware that there are plain causes for this omission in the 
peculiar views of the biographer, elsewhere avowed, on the 
subject of conversion. In one of his published sermons on 
Rev. xxil 21, which is as graceful in style as it is indefinite in 
its theology (and that is the highest praise we can give to his 
style), he speaks of what is called ' converting grace,' or what 
is otherwise called 'conversion' itself, as *a kind of vague 
spiritual gift, the exact sense of which we cannot imderstand.' 
No wonder, then, that little or nothing is said in the biography 
on the subject of Robertson's conversion, or to what means 
' the great change,' as divines call it — and surely rightly — is to 
be attributed that took place in Robertson's mind and heart 
towards God. If we may be pardoned a jeu de mot in so 
solemn a connexion, we may say that a bias has marred the 
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jS/of. But surely it is a very interesting question to those that 
love Robertson — when first began that deep interest in the 
things of God, and that ardent love of Christ, and devoted con- 
secration to His service, that he certainly showed at Oxford, 
and all his life after his Oxford days ? We believe for ourself 
that it first began in Cheltenham, and that he was brought to 
a decision to devote his life to the service of God under the 
earnest ministry of Francis Close, which we know that in his 
youth he attended with his parents, and under which, we also 
know for a certainty, he was deeply impressed Mr. Brooke 
dismisses this important matter with the remark : ' At Chelten- 
ham, he imputes to the preaching of Mr. Boyd and Mr. Close, 
and to the society of many Christian friends, the fervour as well 
as the sober resolution for the service of Christ with which he 
began his college career.' We should like more light on this 
interesting question, and hope it will be forthcoming. Mean- 
while, knowing something of Robertson and his family, such is 
our own decided conviction ; and, if it be true, then the very 
Broad Church School who glory so much in Robertson, are so 
far indebted to that very Evangelical School that they so super- 
ciliously despise, that by it (under Divine working, of course) 
was first excited that religious earnestness that is regarded as 
synonymous with Robertson's name. No doubt Robertson 
had a very careful religious upbringing. Evidently religious 
dispositions were working in him in childhood. Manifestly he 
was never otherwise than what was morally a good boy. Possibly 
he was, in answer to those earnest parental prayers which we 
are sure were constantly ofiered up for him, * bom again * when 
he was born, and 'sanctified from his mother's womb.' But 
our own belief is that it was in Cheltenham where he was first 
fired with that religious enthusiasm which made him as an 
undergraduate at Oxford, as a friend writes,* * One who carried 
the banner of the Cross without fear, and was not ashamed of 
Christ in a place which, though professedly consecrated to His 

* • Life,' by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, p. 20. 
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service, offered perhaps more hindrance than help to a decidedly 
Christian profession ;' and which made him write to a friend 
from Winchester : ' Surely there is nothing here worth living 
for, but to be conformed to Christ in deed and word and 
thought, and to die really to the world.' 

Before he came to reside in Cheltenham, however, he had 
passed from the New Academy at Edinburgh to the University 
itself, where he attended the classes under the care of Mr. 
Terrot, afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh. His mind seems 
here to have been far more full of military matters and interests 
than of any others, although he devoted himself with praise- 
worthy diligence to his studies. On leaving Edinburgh, his 
ever earnest desire to enter the army had grown into a fixed 
resolve. But such a resolve did not approve itself to his 
military father. Devoted as that good father was to his own 
profession, he knew too much of the moral and spiritual perils 
of a barrack life to be at all happy in consenting to a son so 
beloved becoming an officer. He preferred the Church for 
him. Young Frederick's answer to his proposal was dis- 
appointing : * Anything but that ; I am not fit for it.' Law was 
proposed. It was reluctantly accepted. In 1833 he was 
articled to Mr. Boston, a solicitor of Bury St. Edmund's. One 
year of that was enough ; and ' Captain Robertson discovered 
that his son had adopted a profession which he detested, only 
through a feeling of chivalrous obedience.'* That was Robert- 
son all over: duty before desire; self-sacrifice before self- 
pleasing ; and done or suffered in the heroic spirit of chivalry. 
The worthy father, however, could yield and show self-conquest 
too. Reluctantly he consented to the wished-for soldier life, 
and the Horse Guards was applied to to grant his son a com* 
missioa Confident of obtaining it, and full 'of hope and 
buoyant happiness, he went to stay with his brother at Chat- 
ham, to study practical engineering. It was a little before this 
that the family went to reside in Cheltenham. The very situa- 

* • Life/ p. 9. 
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tion of the house which his father chose was one of the strange 
little providences that altered his hoped-for destiny. Rodney 
House was next door to the residence of Lady Trench. This 
lady had an invalid daughter, and the barking of Frederick 
Robertson's dog annoyed her and disturbed her sleep. Lady 
Trench wrote to Captain Robertson to beg his kind considera- 
tion of the difficulty. The reply was so polite that Lady Trench 
called to express her thanks. Captain Robertson happened to 
be out, and her ladyship saw the eldest son. He was so 
obliging and sympathetic respecting the dog, and otherwise so 
courteous and pleasant in his manner, that her ladyship took 
a great interest in him, and a friendship sprang up between the 
two families.^ Another friendship that greatly influenced his 
after-career thus resulted. At Lady Trench's, Robertson met 
Mr. Davies, afterwards Vicar of Tewkesbury, who thought he 
saw in his new friend the making of a successful and devoted 
minister of Christ, and who earnestly recommended him to re- 
consider his determination to enter the army. His father 
repeated the same request of him only three weeks before he 
entered Oxford ; but again he was disappointed by the energetic 
reply : * No, never !' The next day he met Mr. Daly, after- 
wards Bishop of Cashel, at Lady Trench's, and Robertson was 
struck by the fact that so soon after his father's request Mr. 
Daly asked him, * Whether it were definitely settled that he 

* Robertson himself thus alludes to these casual circumstances that deter- 
mined his after-career in a paper written by himself. ' He is speaking/ says 
Mr. Brooke, who quotes it, * of one of his favourite theories— that all great 
truths consist of two opposites which are not contradictory. " All is free," he 
says ; "that is false ; all is fated — that is false. All things are free and fated — 
that is true. I cannot overthrow the argument of the man who says that 
everything is fated, or, in other words, that God orders all things, and cannot 
change that order. If I had not met a certain person, I should not have 
changed my profession : if I had not known a certain lady, I should not pro- 
bably have met this person ; if that lady had not had a delicate daughter, who 
was disturbed by the barking of my dog : if my dog had not barked that night, 
I should now have been in the Dragoons or fertilizing the soil of India. Who 
can say that these things were not ordered, and that, apparently, the merest 
trifles did not produce failure and a marred existence ?" ' 
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should go into the army ?' A conversation followed in which 
Robertson asked his advice, and received for a reply : ' Do as 
your father likes, and pray to God to direct your father aright.' 
Other friends in Cheltenham concurring in the same advice, 
Robertson spoke to his father and left the final decision in his 
hands. The result was that on May 4, 1837, he matriculated, 
and entered Brazenose College, Oxford, and in the following 
October term went into residence.* We must refer our readers 
to Mr. Stopford Brooke's * Life * of him for all the interesting 
particulars of his Oxford career. In that it will be seen how 
much he was influenced and impressed by the great Tractarian 
movement, and especially by the teaching of Newman. As was 
to be expected in the case of such an ardent nature, these in. 
fluences produced a considerable conflict in his mind. Never- 
theless, he continued unshaken in his attachment to Evangelical 
principles. He annotated his copies of the too celebrated 
* Tract XC.,' and Dr. Pusey's * Letter to the Bishop of Oxford,* 
with refutations of their arguments. Just before he left the 
University he styled the movement * this Oxford delusion 
heresy,' and an * accursed upas-tree ;* and, says his biographer, 
*from the main conviction with regard to Mr. Newman's 
opinions, which he then attained, he never afterwards swerved.* 
But he was a chivalrous antagonist, and fully recognised the 
many noble qualities that distinguished the great and early 
champions of a school most of whose peculiar doctrines were 
abhorrent to him. He was particularly fond of Keble's poetry, 
and allusions to ' The Christian Year ' are frequent both in his 
letters and his sermons. 

The wonder to us is, how such a nature as his was not quite 
carried away by that wave of religious opinion and sentiment 
that broke away from their moorings so many young and 
ardent spirits in Oxford at that time. We believe that here, 
again, he was indebted to the good influences of Cheltenham. 
Not only to the constant prayers of those good parents who 

* ' Life and Letters/ pp. 13-15. 
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were so anxious about those influences, but also to the Scrip- 
tural teaching of Francis Close and afterwards Archibald Boyd, 
and which was of more value to him than even he himself was 
aware. His vacations in Cheltenham were a powerful correc- 
tive of influences that might otherwise have proved too much. 
Another preservative, evidently, was that habit of regular Bible 
reading and critical study of it that he constantly kept up at 
Oxford, and to which he was constantly urged, in common 
with all Francis Close's hearers, as the great preservative against 
error. 'They do err not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God ;' that was the text of one of Mr. Close's pub- 
lished sermons that probably he heard. At any rate, he would 
be constantly hearing that from him under many a text * Thy 
Word have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin against 
Thee.' * Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? even 
by taking heed thereto according to Thy Word.' *To the 
law and to the testimony, if they speak not according to Thy 
Word, it is because there is no light in them.' These were, if 
we may so speak, peculiarly Cheltenham texts. Anyway, 
Robertson did love and read his Bible diligently and prayer- 
fully at Oxford, and doubtless that was the anchor that kept 
him not only from the other evUs of the place which ruin the 
bodies and souls of so many young men, but from making 
* shipwteck of his faith,' intellectually and spiritually. * It was 
his habit,' says Mr. Brooke, ' when dressing in the morning, to 
commit to memory daily a certain number of verses of the 
New Testament. In this way, before leaving the University, 
he had gone twice over the English version, and once and a 
half through the Greek.' 

He cultivated the acquaintance of the more pious young 
men of the University, and established, or joined, a college 
meeting for Bible readiitg and prayer, of which little society he 
seems to have been the central spirit. 

At the Union debates he occasionally spoke, displaying, 
however, at this time, no remarkable oratorical power; and 
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when he did speak, it was on the orthodox and religious side. 
At one of these debates, his adversary was no less a man than 
Mr. Ruskin. The subject was * The Moral Influence of the 
Theatre: was it good or evil?' Robertson opened the debate 
on the adverse side — doubtless influenced again by the re- 
membrances of the pulpit of the old parish church, which was 
frequent in its denunciations of the evils of that institution, or 
of the evils inseparable from it. Young Ruskin differed from 
young Robertson. The embryo author of * Modern Painters ' 
indulged in a little witty word-painting of a mediaeval char- 
acter. He grew sarcastic ; so that it was an early failing, it 
seems ; and, concealing his sarcasm under a circumlocution 
worthy of 'the Grand Canal' that he afterwards was to describe 
with such flowing eloquence, he suggested a description of * a 
certain personage to whose influence he probably thought 
Robertson had, in his observations, given too much considera- 
tion.* Robertson, recognizing the sketch through the Tur- 
neresque Venetian haze, turned to his friend Davies, and 
whispered : * Why, the man is describing the devil P 

But, tempting as it is to do so, we must not linger on these 
Oxford days. We merely remark that, although urged to do 
so by his tutors, who recognized his scholarship and powers, 
Robertson could not be persuaded to read for honours. Never- 
theless, so good were his papers in his flnals that the examiners 
placed him in the fourth class. He was thus an honour-man 
in spite of himself. A fourth, so gained, was probably a higher 
position than a second to a man who had tried for a flrst We 
pass from Oxford with the remark that two events happened 
there which were of great interest to him, and probably exer- 
cised considerable influence upon him. One was the seeing 
and hearing Arnold lecture, and the other the cheering of his 
* dear old Wordsworth ' when he received his honorary degree. 
It is to his own feelings on that occasion that he referred when 
he afterwards thus spoke of both events at Brighton, in one of 
his lectures on Wordsworth, from which we must quote a 
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passage, not only on account of its intrinsic beauty, but on 
account of the insight that it gives into his character. Speaking 
first of Arnold, he says : 

* You will all recollect how in his earlier life Arnold was covered 
with suspicion and obloquy, how the wise men of that day charged 
him with latitudinananism, and I know not with how many other 
heresies. But the public opinion altered, and he came to Oxford 
and read lectures on modern history. Such a scene had not been 
seen in Oxford before. The lecture-room was too small ; all 
adjourned to the Oxford Theatre, and all that was most brilliant, 
all that was most wise and most distinguished, gathered together 
there. He walked up to the rostrum with a quiet step and manly 
dignity. Those who had loved him when all the world despised 
him felt that, at last, the hour of their triumph had come. But 
there was something deeper than any personal triumph they could 
enjoy ; and those who saw him then will not soon forget the lesson 
read to them by his calm, dignified, simple step—a lesson teaching 
them the utter worthlessness of unpopularity as a test of manhood's 
worth. The second occasion was when, in the same theatre, 
Wordsworth came forward to receive his honorary degfree. Scarcely 
had his name been pronounced than, from three thousand voices at 
once, there broke forth a burst of applause, echoed and taken up 
again and again when it seemed about to die away, and that thrice 
repeated, a cry in which 

* '* Old England's heart and voice unite, 
Whether she hail the wine-cup or the fight, 
Or bid each hand be strong, or bid each heart be light." 

There were young hearts there filled with an emotion of which 
they had no need to be ashamed ; there were hearts beating with 
the proud feeling of triumph, that at last the world had recognised 
the merit of the man they had loved so long, and acknowledged as 
their teacher ; and yet, when that noise was protracted, there came 
a reaction in their feelings, and they began to perceive that that was 
not, after all, the true reward and recompense for all that Words- 
worth had done for England : it seemed as if all that noise was 
vulgarizing the poet : it seemed more natural and desirable to 
think of him afar off in his simple dales and mountains, the high- 
priest of Nature, weaving in honoured poverty his songs to liberty 
and truth, than to see him there, clad in a scarlet robe, and 
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bespattered with applause. Two young men went home together, 
part of the way in silence, and one only gave expression to the 
feelings of the other, when he quoted those well-known, trite, and 
often-quoted lines— lines full of deepest truth : 

* " One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas, 
And more true joy MarceUus exiled feels 
Than Csssarwith a senate at his heels.'" 

As his University career approached its termination, his 
father made inquiries as to a suitable curacy for him, and 
suggested Hull, where a Mr. Keary had offered him a title. 
But for several reasons the son declined the offer, one being 
that if he stayed in England he wished to be nearer home. 
But he thought of ;;^/ remaining in England; or rather his mind, 
still full of the old passion, was inclining to a military chaplaincy, 
and, if he obtained one, he might be ordered abroad. It 
was at last settled that he should accept the offer of the curacy 
of St. Maurice, Winchester ; and accordingly on Sunday, July 
1 2th, 1840, he was ordained by the Bishop of that diocese. 
Mr. Nicholson, his future rector, was the preacher of the ordi- 
nation sermon ; and whether he was induced to select such a 
text from any knowledge of Robertson's disappointment at not 
entering the army, or not, we cannot say, but it was singular 
that the text he chose was, ' Endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.' And when the Bishop presented his papers to 
Robertson, he gave him that text Qf his sermon as his minis- 
terial life-motto. It was singularly appropriate to his military 
tastes, and certainly it would be needful to him to remember, 
for it was sadly prophetic. He was a soldier at heart; he was 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ; and he would have much, alas ! 
to endure. 

His short career at Winchester seems to have been the 
happiest portion of his life, at least in his ministerial life. He 
found a brother in the good rector — his * ever kind and con- 
siderate rector' — and a sister in the rector's wife. He does 
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not seem to have been tried by any of those doubts which 
darkened his after-life. He was still quite happy in his Evan- 
gelical views; and he afterwards looked back to his Winchester 
days as spiritually the best he had known. His work prospered 
and seemed lo be blest. There were few of those critics that 
afterwards so greatly vexed his soul, among the plain poor 
people that mostly comprised the congregation. He was 
listened to ; he was respected ; he was loved. He pursued a 
regular system of study, and read much of devotional and 
experimental divinity, his especial favourites being Henry 
Martyn and David Brainerd. He practised much self-denial 
and even self-mortification ; and through an excess of this, he 
no doubt greatly injured his health, and prepared the way for 
those sufferings from mental exhaustion which threw such a 
sad cloud over his after-life, and hastened his early death. He 
allowed himself to eat hardly any breakfast, in the mistaken 
view that he would in this way render his brain the clearer for 
his morning's study, and 'for nearly a year he almost altogether 
refrained from meat.' He thus fed his mind on his own poor 
body, and both were consequently weakened. 

There seems to have been no special indication of those 
remarkable pulpit gifts that soon began to distinguish him. 
His preaching was earnest, natural, interesting, decidedly spiritual 
and impressive ; but apparently nothing specially exceptional 
It was after his coming to Cheltenham that he began to show 
«igns of superior excellence : and, humanly speaking, he would 
never have become the preacher he was, had it not been for 
the providence that brought him into connexion with Mr. Boyd 
who, as we have before remarked, was undoubtedly the chief 
factor of all his after fame. The making of a great preacher 
was in him, but he was made one chiefly by being brought 
under that powerful and stimulating and educating influence. 
At Cheltenham he was put on his mettle. He soon felt that it 
would never do to follow Mr. Boyd into the pulpit with a 
sermon that was written off on Saturday mornings as had been 
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the case at Winchester ; and so he was stinaulated to take greater 
pains both in the previous special study of his subjects, and in 
the actual composition of his sermons. This alone was helpful 
and advantageous to him. But, in addition to this, he had the 
actual example of Mr. Boyd as to superior method, style and 
matter, perpetually to excite and fire his holy ambition, as well 
as his friendly counsel to direct and guide him. 

Mr. Brooke, in allusion to the strange contrast as to intel- 
lectual power and ability, presented between the sermons of his 
Winchester and Brighton days, attempts to account for it by 
saying that he was ' trained in a very restricted school of thought 
and religion which was dominant thirty years ago.' But he 
forgets that it was at Cheltenham, during his five years at 
Christ Church, that that wonderful growth in intellectual power 
began to take place, and that it was in that very 'restricted 
school of thought and religion ' which Mr. Brooke would call 
Mr. Boyd's ministry, that he was really ' trained ' to become 
what he became there and ever after. Some of his very best 
sermons which helped to make his present fame, were not only 
made possible by his training at Christ Church, but were 
actually preached in it Some of his Cheltenham sermons and 
addresses are included in his published * Works '/ and some of 
the best sermons that were preached at Brighton were first 
preached at Christ Church, though they were only noted as 
* preached at Brighton ' in the earlier volumes. One of the 
best, 'John's Rebuke of Herod,' we ourselves Aeard him 
preach in Christ Church ; and another, in Mr. Close's pulpit 
at the parish church. 

It was in 1842 that this important connexion with Mr. Boyd 
was formed. Meanwhile, important events occurred. In the 
spring of 1841 his health declined. Cough and bronchial 
irritation made him fear he was attacked by that fatal consump- 
tion that had carried ofif some of his family. Reluctantly he 
sought medical advice in time, and was ordered rest and change 
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in travel But before taking it, he passed his examination for 
priest's orders and was ordained to the higher office. With a 
mind so far relieved, he set out for the Continent, and traversed 
a great part of it on foot, enlarging his mind in various wa3rSy 
and not a little by that free conversation which his knowledge 
of French and German enabled him to enjoy with ^ many men 
of many minds.' He at length arrived at Geneva, to the higher 
Christian society of which important city he had many intro- 
ductions. He had interesting interviews with Caesar Malan. 
They discussed Malan's favourite doctrine of assurance, Robert- 
son daring to cross swords with him on its necessity. Malan 
regarded him with affectionate interest, but shook his head at 
the nature of his young friend's views, and uttered a prophecy 
to him which was too truly fulfilled — * Mon trhcher Jrere^ vous 
aurez une triste wV, et une trisie minisihre! Robertson parted 
from him with this feeling : * I love old Malan from my very 
soul, and hate disputing with him, even though it is the dispute 
of Christian brothers. How we ought to yearn for the day 
when truth shall not only be one, but also be felt to be 
one.' 

But another important event happened at Geneva. It was 
there that he met his future wife, Helen, third daughter of Sir 
George William Denys, Bart., of Easton Neston, Northampton- 
shire, whom after a very short acquaintance he married ; and 
almost immediately after returned to Cheltenham. His state 
of health, however, still demanded further rest, and he was 
obliged to give up his Winchester curacy. But he now took 
a farewell visit to it, and preached a farewell sermon to a 
crowded congregation. He was greatly cheered by the affection 
shown to him, and especially by learning that more than he had 
thought ' were savingly brought to Christ during his ministry 
there. If this be so,' he adds, ' it is more than a requital for 
a whole life of labour.' 

During his period of retirement, he preached several times 
jn Cheltenham, sometimes in the old parish church ; but with 
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strange results as to criticism — some of his hearers 'setting 
him down as a Tractarian, and some as an ultra-Calvinist' So 
that, in their estimation, there must have been something of 
*an uncertain sound' even then. This, however, may be 
easily accounted for by the fearlessness with which he character- 
istically spoke what he believed to be the truth of any text, 
without pausing to guard it against the misconstructions of 
prejudice or the predilections of party. 

It was at this time that the curacy of Christ Church was 
offered him by Mr. Boyd, and accepted. In the summer of 
1842, he entered upon his duties. His places of residence, it 
may interest some to record, were Rodney House, and after- 
wards 28, Park Place. He had already formed a yery high 
estimate of his incumbent, having been his frequent and ad- 
miring hearer. But his feelings in his new position were not 
very happy. The contrast between the congregation and his 
former one at Winchester was extreme ; and the idle, empty, 
frivolous life of Cheltenham ' society ' was almost intolerable 
to him. After a few months' experience of it, he writes to a 
clerical friend : * My work is far less satisfactory than at Win- 
chester, partly from the superficial nature of this place, in 
which I would not remain another day but for the sake of my 
coadjutor and leader; partly from the effect of the temptations 
and the frittering away of time almost inseparable from a resi- 
dence here.' 

One of the main causes of his uncomfortableness was, not 
only the contrast present to his own consciousness between his 
own sermons and those of his ' leader ' — morbidly exaggerated, 
certainly — but the suspicion, also morbidly exaggerated, that 
his ministry suffered by the contrast, even to the extent of not 
being able to get the congregation to listen to him. 

This state of things would have had a very souring effect 
upon some natures. But we know nothing more creditable to 
the nobleness of Robertson's nature than the fact that all this 
did not make him jealous of Mr. Boyd, nor deduct aught from 
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the admiration that he himself continued to feel for him. Still, 
it was a great trial to a curate of Robertson's calibre. 

And it must be confessed that, as respected a large number 
of the congregation, there was some solid ground for the 
painful feeling that he could not get a fair hearing. In a 
fashionable congregation, intellectual people do not greatly 
abound. Nor do thoughtful Christians superabound. Few 
are discriminative, so as to judge merit by intrinsic worth with- 
out regard to circumstances. Mr. Boyd was the incumbent, 
Mr. Robertson was the curate. Those were the great facts 
that governed opinion in the case of a large number in that 
* superficial ' and * frivolous ' town, as they are indeed in most 
towns. There are many elderly ladies, and matrons of the 
other sex, in the congregation of every popular preacher who 
would be disappointed if an angel from heaven, holding the 
office of his curate, were to appear in the pulpit instead of their 
expected god. However excellent and able he might be, he 

would be * only the curate,' and therefore ! Thus it was 

that Robertson, being * only the curate,' was not discerned or 
specially admired by the general congregation. Only * the fit 
though few ' could appreciate the rare stuff that was in him, 
or were able, indeed, to perceive that their curate was a man 
of very original mind and of no common powers : and, as to 
the town generally, it may be said that * there stood one among 
them whom they knew not' We often wondered, even in 
those days, how it was that such a prophet had so little honour 
in his own country j and it is now a matter of pardonable pride 
to ourselves that, even when we were a youth, and when he 
was comparatively little thought of, we prophesied that the 
world would hear of him some day. How that prophecy has 
been fulfilled, we are thankful that we. have lived to see. Of 
course, this was discerned by others far more competent to 
judge than we were — men, for instance, like the Rev. W. 
Dobson, then head-master of the college, who always listened 
to him most appreciatively, although he ' was only the curate.' 
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He was impressed even by the first sermon he heard him 
preach. He writes : 

* I well remember the first sermon I ever heard him preach at 
Cheltenham. It required little sagacity to discover, even from a 
single specimen, that he was no ordinary man. Even at this 
moment I can see him, then in almost youthful beauty, raising his 
hand above his head as he closed his sermon with the words^. 
" The banner of the Cross, without taking up which," he said, " no 
man could be a Christian.*' This generation will not look upon his 
like again.' 

In further proof that among his hearers, even then, were 
more that were appreciative than he himself imagined, we take 
from the biography one other short extract from another letter 
written after his death : 

' I had taken a prejudice against him, through no fault of his^ 
when it was my good fortune to hear him preach. At this time he 
had just become a curate to Mr. Boyd. I was not merely struck^ 
but startled by the sermon. The high order of thought, the large 
and clear conception, the breadth of view, the passion held in 
leash, the tremulously earnest tone, the utter forgetfulness of self 
in his subject, and the abundance of the heart out of which the 
mouth spake, made me feel that here, indeed, was one whom it 
would be well to miss no opportunity of hearing.' 

Mr. Boyd was very regular in the morning and evening pulpit 
himself. The evening service was at Alstone, as has ahready 
been mentioned in the chapter on Mr.. Boyd. There were 
only two services at the church itself, and Mr. Robertson's 
duty was to read in the morning, and to take the afternoon 
sermon, and generally, indeed, all the service as his own., As 
a reader, he was simple, impressive, and very devout ; and 
read prayers and lessons like a man who felt them, and some* 
times in the latter the thoughts of his mind would flash through 
the reading as though he said: * There; how wonderful — how 
beautiful that is T 

It was very interesting to watch the poet-eyed young curate^ 
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as we ourselves have often done, and which the seat we occu- 
pied enabled us well to do, while he was listening to the fiery 
eloquence of his gifted incumbent, and to mark his evident 
admiration as he every now and then threw back his head at 
the close of some impassioned climax, as though his heart had 
said, ' Magnificent !' Considering that Dean Boyd's preaching 
was even then, and always was, decidedly Evangelical, this 
admiration of the great preacher of the Broad Church School 
may seem strange ; nevertheless it is a fact of which we have 
given numerous proofs. 

The afternoon congregation, owing to the fact already stated 
— that there were only two services at the church on Sunday — 
was far larger than afternoon congregations usually are. Nor 
was it by any means confined to servants, as such congregations 
often are. But it was well attended by the general seat-holders, 
though never, of course, so full as in the morning. It was a 
congregation, however, every way worthy of a curate's or any 
preacher's best powers. And it was very evident that the 
curate of Christ Church had brought his best powers to bear 
upon it. 

Let us try and describe him as he appeared in the pulpit at 
that time. His figure was rather tall, or rather over the middle 
height, and was somewhat slight. His bearing was, as might 
have been expected from his military proclivities, somewhat 
martial He stood very erect, and generally with his head a 
little thrown back. His face was, if not handsome, decidedly 
beautiful — * sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,' and 
sometimes tinged with too hectic a flush for friendship's eye 
to like to see. His features were well chiselled and finely 
proportioned, having somewhat of a Grecian cast, and he had 
a very flexile and expressive mouth, which had something like 
a lisp, though not quite that, in speaking; and the delicate 
lips, when closed, were indicative of the firmest resolution. 
The forehead was high and broad, and the head well covered 
with dark auburn hair. But the eye was everything in Robert- 
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son — save the voice. Dark blue in colour ; it was tender as 
a dove's in expression, yet piercing and flashing at times as 
an eagle's — an 'eye that wandered through eternity,' such a 
far-off gaze it sometimes had. It could beam, like Beatrice's, 
with the very Might o' love;' yet, like hers, now and then 
* disdain and scorn rode sparkling in ' it And how often was 
it glazed with tears in preaching ! If ever we saw a man with 
a poet's eye, we should have said Robertson had it : and how 
it was that he was not a poet, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term (for poet's soul and many of the poet's idiosyncrasies 
he certainly had), is a mystery that we never could account 
for. But his voice ! — the soul of Robertson lay in thai — or 
rather it was chiefly through the medium of his voice that his 
soul expressed its own rareness and all that was so distinguish- 
ingly him. But description of it is quite impossible except 
through sound; and even then it could not be expressed except 
through the delicate organs that made it what it was. As we 
now think of it, and try to recall it, these lines of Tennyson's 
rush to our thoughts — we suppose by some mysterious and 
subtle connexion : 

' Sweet and low, sweet and low, wind of the western sea.' 

And these : 

' Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea. 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.' 

Is it because there was that melancholy moan in it which is 
ever in the voice of the sea ? Is it because when it tried to 
express itself it broke into spray and fell back into itself, hopeless 
of being able to do so ; and had that quaver in the throat, that 
' tremulous tone ' that somewhat resembles the rattling among 
the shingles ? Perhaps so ; but Robertson's voice was like that 
Musical, passionate, ' sweet and low,' quivering with emotion, 
and feeling strangely among the hearer's heartstrings. 
We could never listen to him without emotion — and chiefly 
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on account of that indescribable voice of his. It seemed ever 
ready to begin to weep. Yet there was nothing puling or weak 
or effeminate in it Had there been anything of that^ it would 
not have moved sympathetic souls as it did. But it was the 
manliness of the look that accompanied the voice that made it 
so moving. It was like a pathetic song from the lips of 
a troubadour — all the more touching on account of the manly 
and brave appearance of the singer. It was tender, but it was 
mighty from the soul within it and behind it. It was the voice 
— of a sea ! 

It was most touching to witness its effect, in his preaching, 
on that * dear little motherette ' of his, as he affectionately and 
tenderly used to call her. We have often sat near her as she 
was listening to him, and she never could hear him without 
crying. No wonder. No wonder on many accounts; but 
chiefly on this — the tender, melting character of his 'soul- 
subduing tongue ' with its emotional vibrato. 

Yet in his manner there was no attempt at all to work upon 
the feelings. There was no sort of elocutionary art. His way 
of speaking was naturalness and simplicity itself. There was 
little or no action, save an occasional lifting of the hand, and 
ever so little a stamp of the foot now and then. Like Mark 
Antony, he only * spoke right on,' without any striving after 
effect, leaving manner and elocution to take care of them- 
selves. 

His appearance and manner were those of a man 

' Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love,' 

It was that of enthusiasm, but of enthusiasm under perfect 
control. Add to all this that the accent of his voice and his 
whole deportment were that of a perfect gentleman, and one of 
unusual refinement, and the portrait will be as complete, at least 
as our words can make it, of Robertson's appearance in the 
pulpit 
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While Curate of Christ Church he both fully wrote and read 
his sermons, or rather preached them from manuscript. He 
occasionally lectured extemporaneously when Mr. Boyd was ill, 
or absent from Alstone Schoolroom service ; but not with con- 
spicuous success. He seemed not to be able to do himself 
justice, or indeed to be perfectly himself at all, in standing in 
Mr. Boyd's place. Yet we heard him lecture extemporaneously 
at the Philosophical Institution in Cheltenham with singular 
fluency, beauty and power ; and have also heard him speak at 
one or two public religious meetings with striking eloquence. 

At Brighton it appears to have been the exception, not the 
rule, for him to preach from a manuscript. We are told in the 
' Life ' that he often preached from only a few notes on a little 
card. His powers of extempore speech were often otherwise 
shown at Brighton ; notably in his celebrated * Address to the 
Working Men's Institute,' when he stood up to oppose the 
introduction of infidel books into its library. We cannot 
refrain from quoting a portion of Mr. Brooke's graphic descrip- 
tion of that occasion : 

* He began very quietly, with a slow, distinct, and self-restrained 
utterance. He explained the reason of the meeting. When he 
spoke of himself as the person who had summoned them, as one 
who was there to oppose the introduction of the infidel books, 
knots of men started up to interrupt him, a few hisses and groans 
were heard ; but the undaunted bearing of the man, the calm voice 
and musical flow of pauseless speech, powerful to check unregulated 
violence by its own regulated quietude of utterance, went on, and 
they could but sit down again. Again and again, from different 
parts of the room, a man would suddenly spring to his feet, and 
half begin to speak, and then, as if ashamed or awed, subside. 
There were murmurs, passionate shuffling of feet, a sort of electricity 
of excitement, which communicated itself from the excited men 
to everyone in the room. At last, when he said, " You have heard 
of a place called Coward's Castle — Coward's Castle is that pulpit 
or platform from which a man surrounded by his friends, in the 
absence of his opponents, secure of applause, and safe from a 
reply, denounces those who differ from him,'* — there was a dead still- 

9 
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ness. He had struck the thought of the turbulent, the very point 
on which, in reference to the address, they had enlarged ; and froni 
that moment there was not a word, scarcely a cheer, till the last 
sentence was given. It seemed, said one of them, and what he 
said was confirmed by others, as if every man in the room were 
thrilling with the same feelings, as if a magnetic power flowing 
from the speaker had united them all to himself, and in him to one 
another. The address was the most remarkable of all his speeches 
for eloquence, if eloquence be defined as the power of subjugating 
men by bold and persuasive words.* 

•The composition of his sermons, even at Christ Church, was 
singularly and ever-increasingly accurate, chaste and beautiful. 
His style consisted chiefly of short sentences — not like Emer- 
son's, as disconnected as a string of aphorisms or proverbs ; 
but all flowing into one another as dewdrops coalesce and 
collect into a rilL It was not, like Mr. Boyd's, an alpine 
torrent sweeping away * objections,* and bearing away obstruc- 
tions, and carrying the soul by storm with the rush of a river ; 
but soft, clear, and limpid as a brook musically flowing through 
an English meadow, fringed with simple flowers and overhung 
with weeping-willows. It was the unaflected style of a man 
who had got something to say, and who tried to say it, he did not 
much care how ; but who, in spite of himself, said it elegantly 
and eloquently, because he could not help it Nothing was 
more striking about it than its apparent ease. It was 

' Effortless, as woodland nooks 
Send violets up, and paint them blue.^ 

It combined in a rare degree beauty with power, clearness with 
depth 3 the precision of logic with the freedom of rhetoric. It 
was ' music in the bounds of law.' It was just the style that 
might be expected from one who was an intense lover of Plato 
and a careful student of Aristotle. Owing to his study of the 
former, he spake in 

* Words, which the love of truth in hues of grace 
Arrayed.'* 

* Shelley—* Revolt of Islam.' 
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And thus — 

* The woof of wisdom he knew well 
To dye in hues of language.'* 

And, through his study of the latter, he was 

' Keen through wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell/f , 

Nor could his style have been what it was if he had not been 
very familiar with his Bible, and an enthusiastic admirer of the 
great English poets, specially Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson. His style has been compared with John Henry 
Newman's, which is considered by many high crtitics as the 
perfection of lucid and chaste English. Nor can anyone 
dispute its beauty. And it is certain that Robertson greatly 
admired Newman as a preacher, and read his sermons with 
great enjoyment, however heartily he disagreed with many of 
his doctrines. But our own humble opinion is that Robert- 
son's style is even superior to Newman's. It has many of the 
characteristics of Newman's ; but it surpasses it, we think, both 
in lucidity and poetic beauty. The reader of Newman has 
often to pause to try and comprehend what Newman exactly 
means. But you have hardly ever to do this with Robertson. 
You may often not agree with what he says, and sometimes it 
may require further thinking over. But his own meaning is 
always plain. As far as style is concerned, he ' speaks light.' 

For the sake of readers who are not familiar with his sermons 
we give a sample. Can anything be more exquisite ? Imagine 
it delivered with that earnestness of his which throbbed and 
palpitated like the song of the nightingale, and with something 
of its tremulous tone : 

* It is a twice-told tale that the world is passing away from us, 
and there is very little new to be said on the subject God has 
written it on every page of His creation that there is nothing here 
which lasts. Our affections change. The friendships of the man 
are not the friendships of the boy. Our very selves are altering. 
The basis of our being may remain, but our views, tastes, feelings, 

* Shelley — * Revolt of Islam.' f Tennyson — ' In Memoriam.' 
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are no more our former self than the oak is the acorn. The very 
face of the visible world is altering around us ; we have the grey 
mouldering ruins to tell of what was once. Our labourers strike 
their ploughshares against the foundations of buildings which once 
echoed to human mirth — skeletons of men to whom once life was 
dear — urns and coins that remind the antiquarian of a magnificent 
empire. To-day the shot of the enemy defaces and blackens 
monuments and venerable temples, which remind the Christian 
that into the deep silence of eternity the Roman world, which was 
in its vigour in the days of John, has passed away. And so things 
are going. It is a work of weaving and unweaving. All passes. 
Names that the world heard once in thunder are scarcely heard at 
the end of centuries — good or bad, they pass. A few years ago and 
we were not. A few centuries further, and we reach the age of 
beings of almost another race. Nimrod was the conqueror and 
scourge of his far-back age. Tubal Cain gave to the world the iron 
which was the foundation of every triumph of men over nature. 
We have their names now. But the philologist is uncertain 
whether the name of the first is real or mythical, and the traveller 
excavates the sand-mounds of Nineveh to wonder over the records 
which he cannot decipher. Tyrant and benefactor, both are gone. . 
And so all things are moving on to the last fire which shall wrap 
the world in conflagration, and make all that has been the recollec- 
tion of a dream. This is the history of the world, and all that is in 
it. It passes while we look at it. Like as when you watch the 
melting tints of the evening sky — purple crimson, gorgeous gold, a 
few pulsations of quivering light, and it is all gone ; we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of.** 

Though there was no traceable imitation of the style of his 
admired * leader,' yet no reader of Robertson's sermons 
familiar with the ministry at Christ Church at that epoch can 
fail to see the impress of Mr. Boyd on his mind, especially in 
regard to the analytic method and logical and orderly arrange- 
ment of his discourses, and sometimes even in regard to 
phraseology. All Robertson's sermons, and even lectures and 
addresses, are vertebrate. He had none of that affected 
despisal of * skeletons ' which characterize some of our would- 

* Sermon III., Second Series. 
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be-thought intellectual preachers. His brain was not ashamed 
to be seen in a skull, and he thought bones no disfigurement 
to the body of his thought. He preferred always to cut a 
traceable channel for his ideas. The preachers we have alluded 
to prefer to wander ' unconfined ' like a fog — and nobody can 
follow them or see through them ! We advise every young 
preacher to follow them who prefers rather to be thought pro- 
found than to be useful Never try to make a subject plain to 
your hearers — especially never try to make it portable, if your 
noble ambition is to be thought deep. *The population of 
Great Britain,' as Carlyle said, * is thirty-five millions — mos/ly 
foo/s/ and the majority of them will think you profound just 
in proportion to their inability to follow you; like the old 
Scotch lady, who said : * He is a wonderful preacher ; I could 
not understand a word he said.' 

It was not mere style, however, that constituted, or that now 
constitutes, the attraction of Robertson's sermons. A chief 
element in it was the transparent reality and earnestness of the 
man. There may be indeed a histrionic resemblance of reality 
and earnestness. But no one could hear Robertson without 
feeling that a genuine man was speaking his own thoughts ; nor 
can one read his words even on the cold printed page without 
feeling the same thing. They are living words : you feel a 
pulse in them. You know that the man means and feels every 
word he says. He has unconsciously expressed one great 
secret of his own attractiveness in the following words in which 
he is accounting for the attractiveness of the preaching of John 
the Baptist : 

*We have another cause to assign for John's success. Men felt 
that he was real. Reality is the secret of all success. Religion in 
Jerusalem had long become a thing of forms. Men had settled into 
a routine of externals, as if all religion had centred in these. 
Decencies and proprieties formed the substance of human life. 
And here was a man in God's world once more who felt that reli^ 
gion is an everlasting reality. Here was a man once more to tell 
the world that life is sliding into the abyss ; that all we see is but a 
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shadow; that the invisible life .within is the only real life. Here 
was a man who could feel the splendours of God shining into his 
soul in the desert without the aid of forms. His locust-food, his 
hair-garment, his indifference to earthly comforts, spoke out once 
more that one at least could make it a conviction to live and die 
upon, that man does not live on bread alone, but on the living 
Word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. And when that 
crowd dispersed at sunset, and John was left alone in the twilight, 
with the infinite of darkness deepening round him, and the roll of 
Jordan by his side,* reflecting the chaste clear stars, there was 
something there higher than Pharisaic forms to speak to him — 
there was heaven and eternity to force him to be real This life 
was swiftly passing. What is it to a man living like John but a 
show and a dream? He was homeless upon earth. Well— but 
beyond — beyond — in the blue eternities above, there was the 
prophet's home. He had cut himself off from the solaces of life. 
He was to make an enemy of the man of honour, Herod. He had 
made an enemy of the man of religion, the Pharisee. But he was 
passing into that country where it matters little whether a man has 
been clothed in finest linen or in coarsest cameFs hair — that still 
country where the struggle-storm of life is over, and such as John 
find their rest at last in the home of God, which is reserved for the 
true and brave. If perpetual familiarity with such thoughts as 
these cannot make a man real, there is nothing in this world that 
can.'* 

But a man may be very real in feeling what he says, and 
very earnest in expressing it, and yet may have very little that is 
worth hearing to say. There must therefore be further elements 
in Robertson's sermons to account adequately for their fame. 
One of these is their deep thoughtfulness. They are the re- 
sult of thought, and they evoke thought. Robertson is not 
earnest about nothing. He has something to show for his 
earnestness. If he has * words that burn,' he has also ^thoughts 
that breathe ;' and the words burn because the thoughts breathe. 
He is no ' Sabbath-drawler of old saws,' but a thinker : one 
who has not merely thought about his subject, but who has 
thought it out^ or at any rate honestly tried to do so. 

♦ Senxion VIII., vol. i — * The Pharisees and Sadducees at John's Baptism.' 
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A great deal, too, must be attributed to this^— his intense 
Christlike sympathy with men, in all their weaknesses, errors, 
and even, in a sense, in their sins. No modem preacher had 
more fully entered into the mind and heart of the man Christ 
Jesus in this most attractive and winsome characteristic We 
have often thought and said that facially there was a consider- 
able resemblance between himself and the Redeemer as He 
has been idealized by Art. Nor much wonder, since in this re- 
spect he had so deeply drunk into His Master's spirit No 
preacher has ever more tenderly portrayed the humaniiy of 
Christ, nor exhibited it in more full and beautiful relief. What 
a real Person Christ was to him ! He thinks of Him, he 
speaks of Him, as a man would speak of his dearest personal 
friend. Listen to the way in which he spoke of Him before 
the working men of the Brighton Institute, in the presence of 
many avowed infidels : * I refuse to permit discussion this 
eveningrespecting the love a Christian man bears to hisRedeemer 
— a love more delicate far than the love which was ever borne 
to sister, or the adoration with which he regards his God — a 
reverence more sacred than man ever bore to mother.' He 
does not, when he looks at Him, suppose, as the disciples once 
did, that he had seen a spirit Christ is no phantasma to him. 
He is not merely *the Son of God.' He is *the Son of Maa,' 
'fairer than the sons of men, one among ten thousand and 
altogether lovely.' ' A spirit hath not flesh and bones,' as he 
sees He has : but * the Word ' is * made flesh ' to his realizing 
faith, and * dwells among us ' — * trembling all over with 
humanity.' Hence, realizing thus vividly and intensely the 
grand truth of the Incarnation, his tender sympathy with 
men. They were His brothers — * bone of His bone and flesh 
of His flesh.' Hence, he translated the ' hh^i^ adsKfoi ' of the 
Apostle* into his favourite phrase * Brother-men.' 

Much of his attractiveness is no doubt due to the boldness, 
the daring, sometimes even the rashness with which he speaks 

* Acts ii. 29. . 
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out his thoughts. Men and women are wonderfully drawn by 
courage. And Robertson was a true soldier — ^a chivalrous 
knight — in that quality. He wrote in one of his letters : 

* There is something of combativeness in me which prevents the 
whole vigour being drawn out, except when I have an antagonist 
to deal with, a falsehood to quell, or a wrong to avenge. Never 
till then does my mind feel quite alive. Could I have chosen my 
own period of the world to have lived in, and my own type of life, 
it should be the feudal ages, and the life of a Cid, the redresser of 
wrongs.' 

That was a true diagnosis of himself. It accounts for much 
of his strength, and also for some of his weakness. He had 
all the self-forgetting boldness of his favourite hero John the 
Baptist in rebuking sin and worldliness, and the oppressors of 
the poor ; and, like him, an especial hate and contempt for all 
shams and hypocrisies, especially in connexion with religion. 
Like John Knox, he * never feared the face of clay ' when 
these needed exposure and rebuke. Had he lived in the 
feudal ages, he would indeed have been a Cid. Had he lived 
in Spain, he might have been even a Quixote. For with all 
our admiration for his noble chivalry, we feel bound in truth 
to say that he had some of the weaknesses of the fine, dear 
old Don: weaknesses too that proceeded from the same 
cause. Some real wrongs had made him morbid, and, acting 
upon an overwrought brain and weakly body, had disturbed 
the balance of his mind, and produced an unhealthy imagina- 
tion that overruled the soundness of his judgment. This, we 
think, is clearly seen in the remarkable and melancholy change 
that took place in his feelings and conduct towards the 
Evangelicalism of his early love. What made him tilt as he 
latterly did at that windmill ? What harm had it done him ? 
Was it not a good and useful institution, like the mills of La 
Mancha ? Had it not ground the corn of Canaan for him in 
his early years ? Did not some of his best and truest friends 
live in it ? Were his own father and * dear little motherette,' 
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and many others that might be mentioned, like his ^ ever kind 
and considerate Rector ' of Winchester, and others like him in 
Cheltenham, such bad specimens of the people that had been 
brought up in it and dwelt in it ? Had he not been himself 
brought up in the old windmill, and was it not kindly and 
tenderly ? And was he really ever a better or a happier man 
himself than when it was his own home ? And now see him tilting 
at it, as though it were some ogrish and deadly enemy ! It is 
a truly sad and melancholy spectacle. But how is it to be 
accounted for ? Mr. Brooke tells us in effect that it was be- 
cause he had grown in wisdom as well as in stature. We 
greatly doubt this rationale. A truer one we think is found in 
the fact that the morbific influences that hastened his end had 
wrought a similar change in his highly sensitive nature to that 
which they had wrought in the noble, dear old Don. There 
was much, no doubt, to make the old mill-sails look very ugly 
in his eyes. They had some awkward holes and ragged edges. 
The old mill itself, perhaps, was set on its * Rock ' a little out of 
the perpendicular, and leant too much to one side, and might 
thus provoke a morbid imagination to try and topple it over ; 
and it might seem as easy to do it as it was desirable. 

* The muslin episcopate ' that so vexed him at Cheltenham 
by its presumptuous, and doubtless very weak, criticism of his 
sermons was very contemptible. Those Evangelical * old maids 
of both sexes ' that worried his life out, both there and at 
Brighton, with their charges of heresy were very silly people, 
and had possibly a very hateful amount of empty spiritual 
pride. The * Records ' of the windmill might be dirty enough 
and very badly kept. Some of the millers and the clerks 
might have dusty faces and holes in their clothes : and one or 
two might be thoroughly hypocritical and bad fellows. They 
might not all be able to read their old Bible perfectly, and 
might stumble over some of its verses, and not be quite correct 
in their interpretation of this passage or of that Some 
Germans that he had met with might, or might not, read those 
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more correctly, and give a truer exegesis of these. But why 
set lance in rest, like this, at an old friend, and spur poor 
Rosinante's sides so vigorously against him ? Ah, poor Don, 
your noble nature has been upset — something has wrought in- 
juriously upon your brain and your vision ! 

There was more to account for this than meets the eye in 
the biography. Some private sorrow hath done this. Some 
wounds have come from some of the people belonging to the 
windmill ; and these have jaundiced the mind, and filmed the 
eye, and warped the judgment respecting it and all belonging 
to it. * Oh the pity of it !' For it is wonderful that his dis- 
criminative mind, trained as it was by Aristotle, should not 
have enabled him to * discern between the precious and the 
vile' — between the corruptions and blots of Evangelicalism, 
and Evangelicalism — which after all is Gospelism — ^genuine and 
true. But in his noble disgust at the former^ he is often dread- 
fully unjust towards the latter. No one was a greater lover of 
fair play where his own prejudices were not violently excited j 
but with all our intense love for Robertson we must avow that 
he is hardly fair towards the Evangelicals, or even towards 
Evangelicalism. No one was a greater lover of toleration, or 
pleaded for it more eloquently ; yet how intolerant he came to 
show himself against the Evangelicals. He hated ' platform de- 
nunciations of the Pope ;* but he unconsciously uttered them 
himself as a pope against his old friends. Nor did Exeter Hall 
itself ever denounce Popery more fiercely than he denounced 
Evangelicalism. Had these denunciations been discriminating 
— had he denounced merely that Evangelicalism that was un- 
worthy of its name — the case would have been altogether 
different, but this wholesale antipathy was not worthy of him. 

Nor was he, we are bound to add, even fair in his represen- 
tations of the doctrines of Evangelicalism that he combated. 
Were we writing a criticism or review of his works, instead of 
giving an account of the man, we think we could show this 
fully in regard to his representation of their views on Baptism, 
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on the Atonement, on Inspiration, on the Sabbath, and on 
many other points. But this would be out of place in a book 
of this kind. A single sample, however, by way of illustration 
will not be. We must justify our statement by some prool 
Take a short passage on the doctrine of the Atonement.* 

*How could the Father be satisfied with the death of Christ 
unless He saw in the sacrifice mirrored His own love ? — for ,God 
can be satisfied only with that which is perfect as Himself. Agony 
doth not satisfy God — agony only satisfied Moloch. Nothing 
satisfies God but the voluntary sacrifice of love. 

* The pain of Christ gave God no pleasure — only the love that 
was tested by pain— the love of the obedient. He was obedient 
unto death.'* 

Now this is not fair. Nor is it truth or charity. It is not 
doing to others as Robertson would wish to be done by. It 
charges upon the orthodox, or upon Evangelical theologians, 
by strong implication, not only what they do not hold or teach, 
but that which they would most strongly repudiate. And it 
alone goes far to prove that Robertson was not a theologian. 
For it is more charitable to suppose this, than to suppose that 
he would wilfully misrepresent the views of others. But there 
is no possible escape from one or other of these two horns of 
this dilemma. Either Robertson knew what the views of those 
whose doctrine of the Atonement he is combating were, or he 
did not If he did not, he is no theologian ; or if he did, he 
is guilty of that very wilful or rash misrepresentation of the 
views of others which he so vehemently charged upon the 
Evangelicals. For where in their theological treatises on the 
Atonement can he find any representation of God the Father 
as a Moloch who delights in blood, or as one who receives 
pleasure from the pain of Christ, or satisfaction from His 
agony ? It is really a shocking misrepresentation, however 
accounted for. Even Chalmers, who, perhaps, of all * ortho- 
dox ' theologians most powerfully advocates that view of the 

* Sermon XX., Second Series. 
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Atonement which Robertson repudiates, preaches most afTec- 
tingly the love of God in it, and also the satisfaction that He 
felt in the loving obedience and self-sacrifice of the Son. In 
short, he ' preaches on the Atonement from this text, *God 
laved — so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son * 
to die as a sacrifice for sinners : — that the Atonement was the 
fruit of the Father's lave^ and not something that caused Him 
unwillingly to bestow pardon. Only Chalmers insists that God 
is not a Father merely, but Father //«5 a King and Righteous 
Moral Governor of the Universe; and that therefore He could 
not righteously pardon those whom He wished to pardon save 
through an Atonement that satisfied — not so much Himself as 
Law; or Himself as the embodiment of Law; that Law 
which * could by no means clear the guilty ' until satisfaction 
had been offered to it. 

Even Angell James, too, who teaches the * orthodox ' view 
popularly, as fully insists on the love of God in the Atone- 
ment as He does upon His justice in it. Take one extract 
from his popular book * The Anxious Enquirer ' : * So far as 
God is concerned, then, this is the precise design of Christ's 
death, not to render Him merciful^ for the gift of Christ is the 
fruit of Divine love ; but that He might appear what He is, 
a God holy in hating sin, a righteous God in punishing it, and a 
merciful God at the same time in forgiving it.' And he uses 
the following illustration to bring out his meaning, as far as any 
illustration drawn from merely human conduct could illus- 
trate it : 

' Zaleucus, king of the Locrians, had promulgated a law to his 
subjects, threatening anyone who should be guilty of the crime of 
adultery with the loss of his eyes. His own son was the first con- 
victed under the law. The kingly and parental character seemed 
to struggle for predominance ; if the prince be pardoned, what 
becomes of the law ? if he be punished, how great a calamity will 
the father endure in the affiiction of the son ! What is to be done ? 
The father determines that he will lose one of his eyes, and the son 
one of his. It was done. Here was punishment and pardo^ 
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united. Atonement was made to the offended law as effectually 
as* if the son had been reduced to total blindness. The letter of 
the law was not complied with, but the spirit of it was exceeded. 
The case is not adduced as a perfect parallel to the atonement of 
Christ, but simply as an illustration of its principle as tending to 
show that atonement may be as'effectually made by substitution as 
by the suffering of the real offender.' 

This will show how grievously Robertson himself sometimes 
exaggerated the doctrinal views of his opponents, and tilted at 
monstrosities that he himself had set up for * the views of the 
orthodox.' And how sad it is to find him indulging in irony 
as to the Evangelical doctrine of Justification by faith being 

* redemption by a figment qflaWy and speaking of it as being 

* well styled merely a forensic proceedings without any attempt 
honestly to meet the difficulty presented by those Scriptures 
that bear upon this doctrine. Could a mere sneer alter the 
fact that the words Lord^ j^dge^ law^ sin^ transgression, righteous- 
ness , condemnation, justification, etc, are all necessarily forensic ? 
Nor is any doctrine of the Atonement or of salvation 'philo- 
sophical that ignores them. The forensic idea is absolutely 
inseparable from the Scripture terms. And with regard to the 
insinuation, that by using such a term the Evangelicals imply 
that God dispenses with an actual and inherent righteousness, 
i.e. with a real, personal holiness, one can only say that it is 
not a fair, or candid, or truthful representation of their views. 

We might pursue a similar course of remark with regard to 
many other doctrines of the Evangelicals that he attacks. But 
this will suffice by way of illustration. 

It was impossible to write of Frederick Robertson at all 
without alluding to the strange, sad change that took place in 
his views, and without at least an attempt to account for it. 
It is to be accounted for no doubt to a great extent by his 
later study of German, and his consequent reading of German 

* He might have said — more effectually than. For the law of God is vwre 

* magnified and made honourable ' by the atoning death of Christ than it would 
be by the punishment of sinners. 
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neological works, by the influence of a certain friend or friends 
of Rationalistic tendencies — 

' Philosophers, who darken and put out 
Eternal truth by everlasting doubt \' 

not a little by his almost total neglect of theological books* in 
his later years ; and by other causes. But we believe the main 
cause of all was * the wounds with which he was wounded in 
the house of his friends.' He was galled by those people who 
are the bane of Evangelicalism — those narrow-minded people 
who will listen to no man, however good or gifted, who has 
the faintest lisp in his Shibboleth, and who, not content with 
slighting such a man themselves, do everything they can to 
malign him, and prevent others also from listening to him: 
people too, many of them, who had a form of godliness, but 
who were wholly destitute of the power of it — people whose 
religion was much on the tongue, but little in the life. * Their 
word doth eat as doth a canker, of whom is Hymeneus' and 
Philetus.' Such men, in Cheltenham and Brighton, looked 
upon Robertson as a * suspect ;* and, therefore, they blinded 

* ' I am alone, lonelier than ever — ^sympathized with by none, because I 
sympathize too much with all. But the AH sympathizes with me. / have 
almost done with divinity — dogmatic divinity, that is — except to lovingly 
endeavour to make out the truth which lies beneath this or that poor dogma, 
miserably overlaid as marble fonts are with whitewash. I read Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Coleridge, Philip Van Artervelde, for views of men to 
meditate upon, instead of theological caricatures of humanity.' — Letter 
XXVIIL, voL i, • Life and Letters.' 

This letter throws a sad light on Robertson's sermons. Had he been a 
more careful student of theology, he could not have made the mistakes he did, 
or have fallen into those errors that so sadly weakened his ministry. There is 
much truth in Mr. Paxton Hood's estimate of him in this respect : ' He was a 
poet, he was not a theologian ; he interpreted faith entirely by feelings ; he 
protested against dogmatic theology. There must be a religion of feelings : of 
the two, better a religion of feelings than a religion of dogmas, if one have to 
exist alone and apart from the other. But there is not therefore the less to be 
found a religion of dogma. . . . Hence it was that to him highest truth rested 
ultimately on the authority neither of the Bible nor of the Church, but on the 
witness of God's Spirit in the heart of man ; and this was to be realized not by 
the cultivation of the understanding, but by the cultivation of loving obedience. 
It is a dangerous, an utterly dangerous standard,' 
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themselves and all whom they could influence to all his merit 
and all his excellences. On their account chiefly he was 
determined * to break away from such a set,' and the next step 
was to set his lance in rest against the windmill. 

But let these flies that inhabit — shall we not say, infest ?— 
the windmill know that it was chiefly owing to them that the 
Evangelical body lost one of its noblest and most gifted sons. 
We have shown that he was its son. He went down to dwell 
in Timnath, and in Gaza he died, alas 1 but this noble intel- 
lectual giant was a native of Zorah. Nor might Zorah ever have 
lost him if he had been better treated at home. May Zorah 
learn the lesson ! She is driving away some of her choicest 
spirits and noblest minds by the same wretched narrowness in 
too many places still. Many, in Evangelical congregations, 
whose only reading consists of the I^ock for a weekly, and Old 
Jonathan for a monthly, and whose whole theological library 
consists of Bishop Oxenden's * Broken Crumbs,*' will suspect 
their pastor of Romanism for simply chanting the Psalms* 
They have such a morbid horror of * the scarlet woman ' as 
amounts to scarlet fever ; and thus they shrink with fear even 
from the natural blush on the cheek of health. Such persons 
will also accuse their pastor of * infidelity' if he dare to suggest 
that the * whale ' that swallowed Jonah was not a whale, since 
the throat of a whale is not capable of swallowing a man, and 
that most likely the word (which means literally any great fish) 
ought to be translated * shark.' And if he dare to suggest that 
possibly the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by ApoUos,* 

* Not that we ourselves believe in the Apollosian authorship of that epistle. 
There is plenty of room for difference of opinion on that question, nor does it 
affect the inspired character of the epistle one whit. Still we are of opinion 
that the stronger evidence is on the side of the Pauline authorship, and is in 
favour of the tradition embodied in the (of course uninspired) heading, ' The 
Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews.' The argument derived from the difference of 
style between this epistle and that of St Paul's other epistles has very little 
weight, since it is certainly not so great as that between the Epistle to the 
Romans and those to Timothy and Titus, which are undisputably from the 
same pen. The reason for the anonymous character of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is quite sufficiently accounted for by the peculiar relations that existed 
between Paul and the Hebrew people. 
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they will not endure such Rationalism, 'for does not the Bible 
say ' — they fancy the headings of all the books are inspired I — 
* " the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews ?*' ' While if he suggest 
that a portion of the 7th and 8th verses of i John v. ought to 
be omitted, since the reading is more than doubtful, they will 
give up their seats at once: they cannot stand German 
neology ! It matters not how Evangelical their pastor's doc- 
trine is in all other respects : they have not sense enough 
to perceive it, or charity enough to admit it They put 
wool in their ears, and cry 'Heresy* — and he must be 'cast 
out of the synagogue.' And thus many of the very best and 
choicest, and most intellectual of the body cast themselves 
out — in disgust That is the plain truth — let Evangelicals 
consider it. 

Nevertheless, the writer of this book must add that, though he 
hates all such narrowness and bigotry as cordially as ever Robert- 
son did, and though he has no more sympathy than he had with 
many of the Shibboleths that characterize the ' ism,' he cannot 
but feel that while amongst them he has found some of the intel- 
lectually narrowest and some of the morally worst, yet that the 
most worthy sample of Christians that he has ever known have 
been members of the Evangelical body. Nor can he find any 
system of religion that, upon the whole, more faithfully exhibits 
the doctrines of Christianity as taught in the New Testament. 
Let its disciples be only true to them and to themselves, and 
it need never fear the rivalry of either Ritualism or Rationalism. 
From peculiar circumstances in life, we have had large experi- 
ence both of the * extreme right ' and the 'extreme left' parties 
in the Church, and of certain sections lying between them, 
both of * the right centre ' and ' the left centre ;' but, notwith- 
standing acknowledged imperfections, we have found in none 
such worthy specimens of the article Christian as we have 
found among the Evangelicals. That is our experience. So 
that we feel that we must ' love them,' — even if it be as a good 
Churchman once thought it the best for peace to do as re- 
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spected Nonconformists — *at a distance.' We feel strongly 
the temptation to disavow being of them, lest we should be 
thought to be approvers of some of those things that so dis- 
gusted and alienated Robertson, and that are so distasteful to 
ourselves: still we feel quite as strongly that 'Evangelical' Chris- 
tianity — truism as it seems — is the Christianity of Christ Oar 
eclecticism may not object to learn a little here and there from 
Ritualism: nor does it scorn to be taught a salutary lesson if 
Rationalism itself shall point it out to us. And our own friends 
may shake their heads at us as being a very doubtful belong- 
ing. Yet, though unacknowledged by such, we feel attached 
to the body ; nor do we feel that among any other we should 
find so many that approve themselves to our conscience and 
our hearts as being worthy disciples of Him Whom we call 
Master. In short, 'with all their faults, we love them still,' or, 
at least, many among them. There are narrow and bitter 
Evangelicals, we know and lament j but we sometimes read 
the Church TimeSj etc., and we shall not go so far to the right as 
Ritualism to find large-heartedness and charity. There are worldly- 
minded and hypocritical Evangelicals, we know and lament ; 
but we know too many quite zealots on the extreme right who 
alternate balls and routs with * early celebrations,' and who are 
firequent at ' services,' and yet feel quite a nausea at anything 
like a Christian conversation; and we shall not go over to 
them to find spirituality. There are ignorance, and intolerance, 
and evil-speaking, and lying and slandering among some who 
call themselves Evangelical, we know and lament ; but some 
knowledge of the literature and the society of Latitudinarianism 
makes us suspect that the * broad way ' is not altogether free 
from those distinguishing characteristics, and we shall not seek 
to escape them by going there. There is only one place oa 
earth where, according to their own advertisements, we are 
likely to find * Perfection,' and that is amongst a little sect that 
would be defiled if we were to try and squeeze into M«> little 
Bethel : and therefore we will keep to our own company, in 

10 
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despair of finding a better, and bear with their faults in the 
hope that by-and-by they will learn to bear with ours. 

Our readers will bear with us, too, if we seem to have wan- 
dered from our subject. But it is only seeming. Such reflections 
were almost inevitable in speaking of the lapse of Robertson from 
the Evangelicals, and the cause thereof. The beginning of that 
end took place at Cheltenham. But it was not till he went to 
Brighton that it became an open and avowed rupture. There 
was a short interval between the two spheres of duty. He 
sought rest and change in a tioliday in the Tyrol, and on his re- 
turn stayed some three months in Heidelberg, studying German 
and plunging deep into German philosophy. Instead of resting 
his mind and seeking needed recreation on the banks of the 
Neckar, we find him reading metaphysics, and discussing Fichte, 
Krause, Goethe and Jean Paul, with the men of the University. 
Moreover he took the duties of the English chaplaincy there for 
six weeks, to the great delight and to the great spiritual profit 
of many of his countrymen. While at Heidelberg he sent in his 
resignation of the Cheltenham curacy; and on his return to 
England was offered the charge of St. Ebbe's, in Oxford, which 
he undertook at the request of Bishop Wilberforce. His 
ministry there lasted less than three months, but it seems to 
have been received with much acceptance, alike by the plain 
people of the parish and by the undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity, crowds of whom flocked to hear him. A pulpit in 
a university town would seem to have been just the sphere for 
a man of his stamp. But he was soon called elsewhere. Just 
at this time Mr. Kennaway resigned the incumbency of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton ; and the Bishop of Oxford, though reluctant 
to lose him, thought it was his duty to accept the offer of it 
which had been made to him. No wonder that he himself 
should deeply feel the breaking off of that Oxford ministry 
that was promising so well, or that he should say: *I go re- 
luctantly ... I much, deeply regret that difficulties have 
prevented my remaining. So grand an opening for important. 
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but not glittering usefulness, I shall probably never have again. 
However, I believe, if I can read my own heart, that I have 
acted honestly. I am sure I go to a place from which I shrink, 
and with small hope, and much misgiving.' 

With such feelings he commenced his ministry in that 
Brighton which was evermore to be associated with his name, 
in the month of August, 1847. 

The time that intervened between his leaving Cheltenham 
and commencing his ministry at Brighton was a tiipe of doubt, 
and certainly of much misgiving and depression. It was a 
time of transition, too. He was crossing — shall we say the 
Rubicon ? or shall we say the Red Sea into the wilderness ? or 
the Jordan into the Promised Land ? It was in some senses each. 
It was the crossing of the Rubicon in that now he assumed 
an attitude of open and even defiant hostility towards his old 
camp and comrades. It was the crossing into a wilderness, in that 
he had lost his old moorings, and seemed wandering in a maze 
of uncertainties and in a state of more or less troublesome doubt 
ever after ; and a wilderness in some other sad respects too. 
It was, however, a Promised Land as to popularity and fame. 
The new preacher at Trinity was in everybody's mouth ; and 
soon crowds flocked to hear him. There was, nevertheless, 
great division because of him. Some believed and some 
doubted. Some left — more came. All thought him able; 
some thought him dangerous. However, the dingy old Trinity 
chapel, which was more like a second-rate Dissenting conven- 
ticle than like an attractive and 'fashionable' church, soon 
became crowded — and it was not a small chapel — and continued 
so for the six years that its brilliant minister remained there. 
But the Canaanite was still in the land. There was a place 
called Marah in this promised land, as well as a place called 
EshcoL If it was in some respects a bed of roses, the roses 
had some thorns, and sharp ones too. He was admired and 
loved by titled ladies'and by poor servants ; by men of science 
and culture, and by jough-handed artisans ; by men of earnest 

10 — 2 
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piety and philanthropy ; and, strange to say, by many who 
had no religion at all. But he was very cordially disliked 
too, especially by the extreme right and the' extreme left of his 
own church. The Tractarians would have no company with 
him, lest he should defile them ; and the cruel treatment of 
this party no doubt hastened, to say the least of it, his death j 
for it was owing to them that in his time of weakness he was 
left without a curate, and obliged to overtax his own strength. 
The Evangelicals gave him the very cold shoulder ; and worse 
than that, labelled him, if they did not libel him, as a dangerous 
heretic And as to matters political, he was a Chartist to the 
Conservatives, and a Conservative to the Chartists. 

But we must not further elongate this already lengthy 
chapter by any details of his Brighton ministry, or of its melan- 
choly close, at the early age of thirty-seven, especially as his 
* Life ' is accessible to all. It must ever be remembered of 
that *Life,' that it was written by one who is much more preju- 
diced against Evangelicalism than even Robertson himself was. 
We do not, in stating this notorious fact, accuse the author of 
that admirably written, though very far from complete bio- 
graphy, of wilfully withholding truth, or of setting down aught 
in malice. Still, it is not in human nature to write a book 
without its being affected by one's own predilections. And all 
we wish to do is to beg the readers of Robertson's * Life ' to 
bear that consideration in mind. 

We must now part with this * Life.' It was indeed, as good 
old Malan prophesied, *une triste vie,' and he had indeed *un 
triste minist^re.' The sadness of the life arose from many 
causes ; not the least being that sad neglect of his health on 
which we have touched already. Only to think of him, after 
such Sundays as his, instead of taking Monday as a Sabbatic 
rest in recreation, sitting down in his study to write out the 
whole of his extempore Sunday morning sermon for a friend. 
It is true we reap the benefit of it ; for, had it not been for this 
practice, some of his best sermons would never have lived 
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beyond the occasion. But what self-immolation to do it ! 
And it was a sad ministry, no doubt^ partly from the very 
causes that old Malan assigned, viz., his lack of an assured 
faith j and the presence of those morbid doubts which his 
neglect of his bodily health tended to occasion, or at any rate 
to increase. 

But his melancholy sadness in regard to his ministerial work 
arose chiefly from the strangely low view that he took of his 
glorious work as a preacher of the Gospel. No wonder that 
he had what Malan prophesied he would have, * un triste minis- 
tfere,' if t?iese were his feelings in regard to it * I do trust,' he 
writes to a young friend who had written to thank him for the 
help his preaching had been to her, or to him-^* I do trust 
with all my heart, that your estimate of the effects of what you 
hear on your heart may not be delusive. I know that spoken 
words impress, and that impression has its danger as well as 
its good. Hence I cannot even rejoice without fear, for I 
confess that at best, pulpit instruction seems to me as per- 
nicious as it is efficacious. And Carlyle's view of stump 
oratory is only too mournfully true. To spend life and waste 
all one's strength of nerve and heart upon it, seems like a duty 
of sowing the sea-sand.* 

Were ever more melancholy words written by any man 
ordained to be a sower of that ' seed which is the word of 
God ' ? Did ever preacher so minify his office ? The preach- 
ing of the Gospel likened to the stump oratory denounced by 
Carlyle ! Poor Robertson 1 what had come to him ? and how 
have his new broad views robbed him of all that faith and 
hope that alone can make ministerial work happy or successful ! 
How utter and melancholy a contrast to the confident and 
hopeful view of the preaching of the living Word of God which 
Christ had when he ordained His twelve and * sent them forth 
to preach' 1 What a pitiable antithesis to the triumph-tone of 
Paul in regard to the Word of which, says he, ' I am ordained 

* • Life and Letters,* vol. it p. 39. 
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to be a preacher ' ! Compare the above most melancholy letter 
with a portion of another letter — ^that, viz., in i Cor. i. 17-31 ! 
Had poor Robertson but possessed t/iaf faith in the Word he 
had to preach as ' the power of God ;* had he entered with fuller 
belief into the words he uttered every Sunday, * I believe in 
the Holy Ghost ;' had he had more faith in prayer to cause this 
Holy Ghost to make that Word sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and 'mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds * — his ministry would not have been the * failure * 
he felt and said it was, and he would have been at once a 
happier and a mightier man. His low view — his faithless and 
even sinful view of his glorious office was really the cause of 
nearly all his sorrows. 

Yet we must not allow even Robertson himself to do him- 
self injustice. He often did this. He was greatly a creature 
of impulse. And he had a sad habit of speaking as he felt at 
the time, much too rashly, and without stopping to guard him- 
self against misapprehension. And we are anxious that this 
should be borne in mind, even in regard to the quotation 
given above, and also in regard to many kindred ones. In 
short, he was really a better man even than he seemed, while 
he was really not so wrong in his views as one would, from his 
occasional and partial utterances, naturally and perforce con- 
clude. Let the reader, even on this subject, read what he 
says on the work of the preacher in Letter XXVI. voL iL p. 60; 
and he will there see some important qualifications by himself 
on this subject. Nevertheless, it still remains true that Robert- 
son's view of the office of the preacher, when he has told us all 
we can read, was far beneath that holy dignity and importance 
with which we find it invested in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment On the other hand, let this fact be noted, that no 
preacher ever prepared for his great work more thoroughly and 
conscientiously, nor threw into its actual performance more of 
the body and soul of his best powers. His whole nature was 
given with consuming devotion to that very thing that he so 
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unaccountably 'appeared to contemn. The only satisfactory 
explanation of the strange enigma seems to be this — that his 
disparagement of his work was the result of the reaction of 
exhaustion consequent on his very devotion to itj and that 
the disparagement was really not that of the office (as it ap- 
peared) but of the mere popular-preacher element which is, 
after all, but an occasional accident of it 

If this chapter shall have thrown any new light upon either 
his life or his ministry, or have infused an additional interest 
into them, we shall have had our reward. Indeed the writing 
of this chapter of our history has been its own reward, especially 
that portion of it which relates to Cheltenham ] because it has 
brought us into his society once more, and has brought him 
back to us, as it were, alive from the dead. Dear Robertson ! 
we intensely love his memory. Interesting as he is to the mere 
reader of his words, no one who never saw or knew him, can 
know or imagine how interesting and lovable a being he was 
in the flesh. If they could, they would pardon the glow of 
words that seem too warm for a history. On reading them 
over, however, they seem to ourselves too cold : and that we 
have not said enough in praise of his noble nature. But we 
must say as Tennyson says of a very kindred spirit, Arthur 
Hallam : 

' I leave thy praises unexpress'd 

In words that bring myself relief, 

And by the measure of my grief 
I leave thy greatness to be guess'd. 

And the quotation reminds us that no truer miniature portrait 
of Robertson can be given than that which Tennyson has 
given of his friend, and we desire to leave this image of him 
on the reader's mind : 

* Heart : affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry ; 
The critic clearness of an eye 
That saw thro' all the Muse's walk ; 
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* Seraphic intellect and force 

To seize and throw the doubts of man ; 
Impassioned logic which outran 
The hearer in its fiery course ; 

* High nature amorous of the good, 

But touch'd with no ascetic gloom : 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 
Thro* all the years of April blood ; 

* A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt ; 

' And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine 
And find his comfort in thy face.'* 

We only add, does any reader wonder how it is that we, who 
admit that Robertson had many faults and fell into many 
errors, even in regard to prime doctrines of Christian belief, 
should yet speak of him so eulogistically ? We answer. Be- 
cause we wish ever to be true, and to speak truth. Such we 
found him : so we speak of him. We are not of those who 
think that a man's faults and errors should blind us against his 
virtues and excellences ; or affect our love for the man him- 
self; or prevent us from learning those valuable lessons from 
him that he may be able to teach us. Nor are we of those 
who would put into an Index Expurgatorius every book of 
wisdom and beauty and truth, because it is not perfect as to 
either, or does not square exactly with our own rule of orthodoxy. 

As 'there is a soul of goodness in things evil,' so there is 
something of evil in all things good in this fallen and imperfect 
world. There is a duf to all earth's best 

* Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a brere ; 
Sweet is the juniper, but sharp his bough ; 
Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh near ; 
Sweet is the fir-bloom, but his branches rough ; 
Sweet is the Cyprus, but his rind is tough ; 
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Sweet is the nut, but bitter is bis pill ; 

Sweet is the broom-flower, but yet sour enough ; 

And sweet is moly, but his root is ill ; 

So every sweet with sour is tempered still. '* 

One of the grand lessons we learnt from Robertson was a 
larger charity. He taught us to love the good and great 
wherever and in whomsoever we saw it He taught us, as 
his Master taught, to love the good and to refuse the evil. 
Therefore we love Robertson, because we found so much good- 
ness and godliness in him : and therefore we read him because 
we find in him so much that is beautiful and true^ and so 
much that no one else has taught so forcibly : and most need- 
ful lessons too ; and which even he could not have taught us 
had he been other than he was. But we call no man Master 
but Christ ; and therefore we subscribe not to all Robertson's 
views. There is only One that we can aiford to 'follow 
whithersoever He goeth^ and that is Him Whom Robertson 
taught us to love more deeply, and to adore more fervently, as 
the Only Perfect One. 

* Spenser— Sonnet. XXVI. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SYDNEY DOBELL. 

' The great harmony 
Of a most sad sweet life has been played out, 

. and sympathetic chords 

Repeat it' 

The Roman, p. Z14. 

' One less to honour and to love, and say, 
Who lives with thee doth live half-way to God. 
My chaste-souled Sydney ! thou wert carved too fin^ 
For coarse observance of the general eye : 
But who might look into thy soul's fair shrine 
Saw bright gods there, and felt their presence nigh.' 

Professor Blackie : Sonnet on Sydney Dobell, 

* Can you tell me which is the house of your poet Robert 
Bums ?* one day inquired a literary pilgrim of a burgess of 
Dumfries. *Poet?' replied the burgess, scratching his chin 
sagaciously; 'I don't know anyone here of that calling, but 
there is a young man of that name in the town who is rather 
clever, I have been told, at making verses; but he is an 
exciseman ! If you mean him^ they will tell you where he lives 
at yon public-house.' 

Such is the honour of a poet in his own country ! 

*Can you tell me where Sydney Dobell, the poet, lived?* 
might to-day be asked of many a resident in Cheltenham, and 
he would not even have heard that a man of that name was 
rather clever at making verses. All he would know, most 
likely, would be, that there is a firm of wine merchants in that 
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town, highly respected and famous throughout the county of 
Gloucester, and he supposed that he was one of that family, if 
the interrogator would inquire there. But more than this, 
we might to-day, we have little doubt, ask in many a polite, and 
in a certain sense educated, circle in Cheltenham, about Sydney 
Dobell, and we should find the large majority ignorant even of 
his name. Such is the fate of genius ! Such is the lot of the finer 
souls in this unappreciative world ! So blind are towns to even 
the existence of those who constitute their greatest glory 1 The 
best butcher in the town is known to every man — the best 
dressmaker to every woman ; but the man of genius who 
centuries hence will make it celebrated, not one in a thousand 
knows anything about him ! And as to fame — that of a certain 
sportsman and horse-dealer far eclipses locally that of this man 
whom history will note as one of the two or three original poets 
of the Victorian age. 

Such is the progress of the higher culture in this era of 
' sweetness and light '! 

It is therefore necessary to inform many, even of Cheltenham 
readers, that that town was for the greater part of his life 
Sydney Dobell's home : and his home it was during a large 
part of our decade. Moreover, within that decade he wrote the 
great poem which first brought him into literary note. Within 
it, that poem was published.; and thus Sydney Dobell became 
one of the bright particular stars that adorned 'that goodly 
place, that goodly time,' although from circumstances he was 
not so conspicuous as his cotemporary luminaries, and his 
splendour was perceived by fewer eyes. He was, however, 
second to none of the great men already mentioned, and in 
some of the higher gifts of mind was superior to all. 

It was a singular honour for Divine providence to bestow on 
one provincial town, that two such rare and gifted spirits as 
Robertson and Dobell should both have been living in it at the 
same time; to say nothing of those other remarkable co- 
temporaries and colocaries (if we may coin such a term) who 
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have been already noticed, or will yet be, in this book. The 
circumstance would not have been so remarkable had they both 
lived in the metropolis. It was a remarkable circunistance 
enough that in the Augustan age of Rome, Virgil, Horace, and 
Livy should have dwelt in the same great capital ; and that, at 
Athens, Sophocles and Euripides, Plato and Socrates might 
have been seen walking on the same day in the groves of the 
Academe. For to these great capitals all the leading intellects 
of the time were naturally drawn together. But if two or more 
of them had been found living in some out-of-the-way pro- 
vincial town of Italy or of Greece, that would have been a 
curious coincidence indeed, and such a town might well have 
congratulated itself on the favour of the gods. This, however, 
was the case with Cheltenham during our golden decade. 
Frederick Robertson, Sydney Dobell, and Alfred Tennyson 
were all dwelling there together, and might have been seen on 
the same summer morning, or the same summer evening, in 
different parts of the same town, weaving that wondrous prose, 
or composing that wondrous verse, which was to help to raise 
them to the pedestals of the immortals. 

They were remarkably kindred spirits, and yet we are not 
aware that at that time they knew each other. We do know 
that Dobell and Tennyson met and knew each other as friends 
some time after the former had become famous. We remember 
himself telling us about a certain glorious walk that he had 
with Tennyson and Carlyle at Malvern. (What a pity that 
there was no * little bird,' able to write shorthand, hovering 
then above them, who could have given us the hill-talk of such 
a triumvirate !) But we never remember to have asked Dobell 
whether he knew Robertson. We do not think he did, at least as 
a friend. It is indeed a pity. They could not bnt have loved 
and admired each other, as much as Shelley and Keats did. 
And to have been so near too, and to have had the opportunity ! 
They were wonderfully alike in many respects. They were both 
in that decade young men. In 1843 Robertson was twenty- 
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seven, and Sydney Dobell nineteen. They had some points of 
resemblance even in face and form. Both were refined and 
kijightly gentlemen. Both had the same finely-strung and 
delicate organization. Both had kindred intellectual tastes. 
They were both men of education and accomplishments. Both 
were earnestly religious, though their ecclesiastical communions 
differed. They had very similar opinions and tendencies 
politically; both were stirred by kindred enthusiasms; and 
both were men of genius who were divinely anointed above 
their fellows. Their ordinary social circles were, it is true, 
somewhat different; quite as distinct as their ecclesiastical 
ones ; and Dobell was somewhat of a recluse. So that it is 
not, after all, so much a matter of wonder as it is of regret, that 
these kindred and gifted cotemporaries and colocaries were not 
acquainted in the flesh. Communion in the spirit is yet 
reserved for them. For as certain as the law that like is 
attracted to like, will they yet become intimate in heaven. 

Although he lived in it from a child, and was so long and so 
intimately connected with it, Sydney Thompson Dobell was 
not a native of Cheltenham. He was a native of Kent, having 
been bom at Cranbrook on April the 5th, 1824. In Shake- 
speare's month. Surely the most apropos month in all the 
year for a poet to come into the world ! The month of prim- 
roses; the month of opening leaves and bursting buds; the, 
month when life is springing in everything and everybody; 
when days grow daily warmer, pleasanter, more beautiful ; the 
month of heavenly baptisms ; the month of Hope. The month 
when, to use his own words, his mother 

' Heard the spring-blood beat in the bark, 
Heard the spring-leaf bud on the bough.' 

May this account in any measure for the fact that his poetry is 
so full of the imagery as well as the spirit of Spring? But it is 
quite overflowing with it. If he sings of other children being 
born, it is thus : 
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* Like primroses around the spring 
Each after each they came.' 

And when with instinctive love they turn fondly to their 
mother's breast, it suggests to him this beautiful image : 

* The daisy smiling on the lea 
Comes not with kindlier trust to be 

Belov'd of April days.' 

And was ever the poetry of Spring more exquisitely sung 
than in the following lines by this child of April ? 

* Spring, who did scatter all her wealth last year, 
Had gone to heaven for more ; and coming back 
Flower-laden after three full seasons, found 
The Earth, her mother, dead. 

' Far off, appalled 
With the unwonted pallor of her face, 
She flung her garlands down, and caught, distract, 
The skirts of passing tempests, and thro' wilds 
Of frozen air fled to her, all uncrowned 
With haste, — 2l bunch of snowdrops in her breast. 
Her charms dishevelled, and her cheeks as white 
As winter with her woe. She fell upon 
The corse, and warmed it. The maternal Earth, 
Which was not dead, but slept, unclosed her eyes. 
Then Spring, o'erawed at her own miracle. 
Fell on her knees, and then she smiled and wept 
Meanwhile the attendant birds her haste outstripped, 
Chasing her voice, crowd round and fill the air 
With jocund loyalty ; and eager winds 
Her suitors, at full speed with love and wild, 
Hie by her in the lusty cheer of March, 
Cr3ring her name. Laughed Spring to see them pass. 
Laughing in tears. Then it repented her 
To see the old parental limbs of Earth 
Lie stai'k as death ; and fared she forth alone 
To where she left her burden in the void 
Beyond the south horizon ; her fair hair 
Streaming spring clouds among the vernal stars. 
Returning, slow with flowers, she dressed the earth, 
Which had sat up, and, being naked, blushed, 
And stretched her conscious arms to meet the Spring, 
Who breathed upon her face, and made her young. 
Then did her mother Earth rejoice in her ; 
And she with filial love and joy admired, 
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Weeping and trembling in the wont of maids. 

Meantime her pious fame had filled the skies ; 

He that begat her, the almighty Sun, 

Passing in regal state, did call her ' child,* 

And blessed her and her mother where they sat — 

Her by the imposition of bright hands. 

The Earth with kisses. Then the Spring would go, 

Abashed with bliss, decorous in the face 

Of love parental. But the Earth stood up. 

And held her there ; and, them encircling, came 

All kind of happy shapes that wander space, 

Brightening the air. And they two sang like gods 

Under the answering heavens.' 

Mr. John Dobell, the poet's father, was a man of superior 
mind, and of universally respected character. He was 'the 
author of a remarkable pamphlet entitled '^Man unfit to 
govern Man," and was descended from a younger branch of a 
Sussex family, notable as Cavaliers in the days of King 
Charles. His mother was a daughter of Samuel Thompson, 
well known in the earlier part of this century as a leader of 
political Reform in the City of London, and as the founder of 
a " Church ** which aimed to be on the primitive Christian 
model.'* Mrs. Dobell was herself a woman of great strength 
of mind and force of character, and seems to have rejoiced to 
discern in her much-beloved eldest son, Sydney, many of the 
mental and moral characteristics of her father, to whose 
principles she was warmly attached, and which she laboured 
to instil into her own children. Sydney showed early signs of 
remarkable precocity of intellect, which was fostered by home- 
education, and by a too strict seclusion and isolation, not only 
from evil, but from the ordinary influences of the world. On 
this subject his biographer very wisely remarks : 

*His precocity was stimulated, his emotions exercised, his 
nervous system overstrained, and during the first period of his 
career the isolating influences of his home-life hampered his social 
powers. From the physical hurt it is certain that he never wholly 

* ' The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell.' Edited by E. J. Si^ith, Elder, 
and Co., London. * 
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recovered, but the history of his intellectual and mental progress 
includes the history of gradual emancipation from the restrictions 
of his youth. While he retained all that was most spiritual in its 
influences, there was a constant widening of his views and broaden- 
ing of his sympathies, which, saturated to the last with religious 
enthusiasms, had escaped from all that was narrowing in the 
atmosphere of sectarian theology and social exclusiveness. These 
changes — the effects of which we shall find more tangible in his 
various political attitudes — were probably due in part to the in- 
fluences of travel and the companionship of other minds, but they 
resulted mainly from the natural development of his own.'* 

He became an embryo theologian before he was in jackets, 
and would hold metaphysical discussions with his father on the 
nature of the divine attributes before he could play with a 
hoop, and was described as of ' very astonishing understand^ 
ing,' as * preferring mental diversion to eating and drinking,' as 

* very inventive with tales,' and as possessing * literary powers 
extensive and generalizing, but too heedless to attend to par- 
ticulars.'! AtCranbrook the father's business of a hide-merchant 
did not flourish, and when Sydney was about three years old, 
the family removed to London, where Mr. Dobell commenced 
business as a wine-merchant. The city air did not agree with 
the precocious and somewhat delicate child, and he was sent 
to an uncle's house at Loughborough. Shortly after, the father 
was compelled by his own weak health to remove his residence 
to Feckham Rye, and afterwards to Islington. While at the 
latter place, and being about eight years old, Sydney is foun 
making notes on theology, astronomy, geology, natural history, 
botany ; and amongst them such astonishing ones as these : 

* Report of the Controversy of Porter and Bagot. Mr. Porter 
maintains that Jesus Christ lived in heaven with God before 
the beginning of the world.' * Hydro-oxygen microscope — ^ask 
the man about the human eye. Take him some wings and 

* ' The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell,' vol. i. p. 5. 

t In this last characteristic there was another remarkable resemblance 
between Robertson and DobeU. See Mr. Clark's Letter in Appendix, voL iL 
of Robertson's ' Life,' pp. 293, 294. 
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stings and tongues of insects.' And, as a sign of the early de- 
velopment of that faculty for close observation of the phe- 
nomena of nature which was so characteristic of his after years, 
we find him noting the dates on which the first leaves come 
out on different trees, and the first flowers blossom, etc. 
And even at this early age the Muse visited him j and like 
Pope, 'he lisped in numbers, for the numbers came;' and 
stepped into verse with at least a promising gait. 

It was in 1835 that Mr. John Dobell commenced his con- 
nexion with Cheltenham, his son Sydney being then in his 
eleventh year. -The femily resided in the house connected 
with the wine-vaults, at the bottom of the High Street, at the 
junction of the Tewkesbury and Gloucester Roads ; and here 
it continued for many years, until it removed to Detmore, at 
Charlton Kings, in the suburbs, where it has continued to this 
day. Mr. John Dobell, the father, died there not long ago, 
after a residence in Cheltenham of nearly half a century, leaving 
behind him a name worthy of the father of Sydney. Mrs. 
Dobell, his widow, is still living at Detmore. Two sons still 
carry on the extensive county business, which has its centres in 
Cheltenham and Gloucester; while another son. Dr. Horace 
Dobell, is a highly distinguished physician, and a medical 
author of repute, who had a large London practice, and is now 
practising at Eastbourne. Sydney was sent to no school in 
Cheltenham, or indeed elsewhere. His father's peculiar views 
on religious and other matters led him to prefer home-education 
for his children. In many respects, no doubt, Sydney suffered 
loss on this account, though it may well be questioned whether 
his poetic imagination would have developed itself as it did, 
had any other, and in some respects wiser, plan been adopted. 
We have often thought, however, that though he may have 
gained in regard to poetic imagination, and in regard to the 
development of his habits of meditation, reflection and obser- 
ation, he certainly lost something as an artist by the method 
adopted. It is just here where his poetry is, without doubt, 

II 
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some\vhat faulty. He is a little too lawless in his metres and 
synthetical methods. His genius wanted, in short, just that 
training and discipline which a public school would have given 
him ; and had this been given to it, it would have been saved 
from that only thing which has tended to cloud it, and to pre- 
vent it from attaining that recognition and appreciation which 
it so supereminently deserves. It is here where Tennyson 
had the immense advantage over him. The latter had known 
the blessed rule of tutors and governors. He had, above all, 
been a scholar and graduate of a university. Not only had he 
* hobbed and nobbed ' with men ; but in the class-room of 
Trinity he had heard lectures on the 'Ars Poetica,* not of 
Horace alone, but of all its ancient masters ; and had been 
made to feel that not even genius itself can afford to disregard 
it, but must wisely submit to its bondage, if it would not suffer 
the almost certain penalty of at least comparative disparage- 
ment. Dwelling so long in * the Palace of Art,' and becoming 
at length a Master of Arts, Tennyson became — not on this 
account of course necessarily, but as a matter of fact — con- 
summate Artist as well as great Poet. Equal to Tennyson, 
abstractedly viewed, as Poet, Dobell is inferior to Tennyson as 
Artist : and the mode of his education is chiefly responsible 
for it. There can be no question that both his poetry and his 
fame have suffered in consequence. Unjustly suffered it may 
be i but there is the sad fact. It has happened to him as it 
happened to that great genius Dor^. The world, and espe- 
cially the Academy, would not forget or forgive the fact that 
T>ox6 was not artistically trained, and did not graduate in the 
studios of the Masters. It mattered not that he was a mar- 
vellous genius. That it might hesitatingly admit ; but on that 
very account it could not pass over the unpardonable sin that he 
dared to dispense with its diplomas, and so independently defied 
its rules. This might^^e very unfair. It might be small-minded. 
It might be shameful injustice. But the fact remained that Dor6 
suffered for it, and will suffer for it more or less for ever. It is 
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so with Dobell. He had not been disciplined into proper 
respect for art, and he was thus led to be more contemptuous 
than he could afford to be of its conventional rules, or at least 
of its great canons which the wisdom of the past had estab- 
lished, and which Time had consecrated. We may return to 
this subject again, but we may here remark that this is the 
great defect in that which is in many respects his greatest 
poem, as it was his longest, * Balder.' Characterized as it is by 
profound est thought, overflowing as it is with a wealth of 
poetic imagery, abounding as it does in gems of description 
and lines of surpassing music and condensed power, it is yet 
as a poem — that is, as a finished and complete work of art —a 
failure. It is not an epic. It is not a drama. Artistically 
viewed, it is impossible to say what it is. The best we can 
say of it is, that it is an olla podrida of the subtlest and most 
exquisite poetry terribly damaged by the want of constructive 
art. Its material is more beautiful than the marbles of Milan, 
or the mosaics and gems of St. Mark's : but they are not built 
by an architect into a cathedral, but by a builder into a monu- 
ment that it is impossible to describe. And even the monu- 
ment is but an unfinished fragment, although so broad and 
high. It is only Part I. of a trilogy that he designed to com- 
plete in Parts II. and HI, which were never written. Indeed, 
the lamented author found out his mistake himself, too late ; 
and probably if he had had health, and had lived, would never 
have written the sequel. The nearest literary parallel to it 
that we can think of is Macaulay's * History,' which, it is said, 
would have taken him, had he written to the fullest extent of 
his original plan, and on the same scale to the end, 150 years 
to have completed. Yet what a glorious fragment Macaulay's 
* History' is ! It may not be history. It may not be artistically 
a history. But it is a glorious book. So * Balder' is not a poem. 
But it is a book of glorious poetry. 

Although Sydney's education was conducted at home, it was 
not therefore a poor or a superficial one. His father supple- 

II — 2 
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mented his own efforts by the assistance of masters ; and in 
some respects Sydney was far better educated than if he had 
been sent to a public school. Being very fond of reading, 
and' of such books too as boys of his age generally have little 
taste for, he made great progress, especially in a knowledge of 
higher literature. Till he was nearly fourteen he had received 
no assistance from masters ; but in the intervals of business 
(for before this time he acted as his father's clerk in 'the count- 
ifig-house') he pursued the study of Latin and French as well 
as English. He devoured every book that came in his way, 
and even dry and abstruse studies became a pleasure to him. 
At fourteen he added Greek to his studies, under the assist- 
ance of a master, and soon astonished the latter by the quan- 
tity of Euripides which he prepared for him. The father used 
to read Shakespeare with him of an evening ; and in his boyish 
diary are found criticisms of some of the great dramatist's plays. 
He even thus early attempted a drama himself. The subject 
he chose was * Napoleon.' The proud father thought the poem 
not only showed great promise, but possessed considerable 
intrinsic merit, and ere long it was actually offered to Colburn 
for publication. Happily for himself, perhaps, it was declined 
with thanks ; but the rejection of it was a great trial to the 
ambitious youth. This poem was afterwards shown to Camp- 
bell by some gentleman. The author of * The Pleasures of 
Hope' had the pleasure of prophesying from it that the young 
author * would make his way as a writer, and that with care — 
there was no doubt of his becoming a poet.' The being made 
a poet * with care,' was a very rich idea to the subject of this 
prophecy in after years. Campbell took such an interest in 
him that on a subsequent visit to Cheltenham he made two or 
three special calls on him. Smaller poems were at this time 
attempted and published in some of the local papers. Sir 
Arthur Brooke Faulkner, who was himself a littkrateur^ as well 
as an accomplished man of the world, was a frequent visitor of 
the family, and took a deep and affectionate interest in Sydney, 
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and by his conversation greatly fostered and stimulated his 
youthful genius. About this time there was some thought of 
his becoming a barrister, since among other gifts he had shown 
a remarkable power of oratory. Accordingly he is found read- 
ing such books as Blackstone's * De Jure Personarum.* A very 
serious attack of typhus fever, however, arrested all his studies, 
and even threatened his life ; and no doubt this illness laid the 
foundation of much of his after delicacy. But even when he 
was in bed in the time of convalescence, he would be bolstered 
up by the pillows, and have * all sorts of crackbrained books 
brought to him ; no other would please him, and all wish to 
get out of doors, to get well, seemed gone from the gentle, 
quiet, wasted creature, the wreck of all that had been so beau- 
tiful and promising so short a time before.'* His mother after- 
wards bitterly complained that the doctors *did not then 
believe any more than they do now in the power of fresh air,' 
and that the parents were not sooner compelled to send him 
into the country. For when at last he was removed to * fresh 
beautiful Charlton,* he almost immediately began to revive. 

In February, 1839, he is back to 'the counting-house' again, 
and the old routine of business and study is recommenced, in- 
cluding that of law. But in the summer these studies were 
broken in upon in a very unexpected way to his family, but in- 
a very pleasant way to himself, by the visit to his father's house 
of Miss Fordham, who afterwards became his wife. The pre- 
cocious boy was precocious even in love ; and the same may 
be said of the young lady. He was younger even than Romeo, 
and she than Juliet, when they managed to fall desperately in 
love with each other and became engaged. Sydney's parents 
put no obstacle in the way, though they could have wished 
that * such hot love-work had been postponed for a few years, 
that his mind might be otherwise engaged.' Miss Emily Ford- 
ham was herself everything they could desire. Her father 
belonged to an influential Cambridgeshire family, and was lord 

♦ • Life,' p. 26. 
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of the three manors of Sandon, Luffrell, and Cromer. The 
families were also congenial both in regard to political and 
religious views. 

During his vacation Sydney visited the old Sandon Manor 
House, the young lady's home in Cambridgeshire, and was in 
the habit of renewing his visits there in that same month, which 
ever after, on account of these associations, became his favourite 
month in the year. It is to it that he alludes, and to these asso- 
ciations, in that pathetic and tender lyric in * The Roman,' 
beginning * Oh Lila,* round our early love' : 

' Dost thou remember when the days 

"^Vere all too short for love and me, 
And we roam'd forth at eve in rays 

Of mingled light from heaven and thee? 

' One gentle sign so often beam'd 

Upon us with such favouring eyes, 
That every vow we plighted seemed 
A secret holden with the skies.' 

This engagement, and his marriage with this young lady, 
proved not only the cause of lifelong happiness to him, but 
became the fontal spring of some of his noblest and tenderest 
poetry. She was an ideal bride for a poet In addition to 
engaging personal attractions, she possessed highly refined 
tastes and accomplishments, and sympathized fully with him 
not only in his general love of literature, but in his special 
inclinations towards poetry. Like himself, however, she was of 
delicate health^and constitutionj and, during almost]the whole of 
their married life, was more or less of an invalid. Her weak 
health was caused in a great measure by her constant anxieties 
about him, and by the assiduous and affectionate care with 
which she nursed him through many severe illnesses ; while 
his ailments were also due in a great measure to his great 
anxieties concerning her. Strange to say, she has survived 
him ; and probably this fact is owing to the rare devotion with 
which he cared for her health continually, and sought every 

* Tlie Italianized diminutive of Emily. 
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possible means of prolonging a life so ever-precious to him. 
A more happy and congenial union was perhaps never con- 
summated than that between these two young souls, nor was 
ever a long married life more unbroken in its bliss, chequered 
though it was by constant trials.] 

One effect of his engagement was that it diverted his atten- 
tion from the law, and robbed the English bar of a possible 
Q C, who certainly would have been remarkable for eloquence. 
When the question of his future profession was debated, he^ 
said that he * wished to be what would soonest put him in a 
position to claim his promised wife.' He therefore elected to 
remain in his father's business, to which he devoted himself, 
uncongenial as it, in some respects, was to his tastes ; giving 
his spare hours diligently to more congenial studies. 

During the anxious years of his engagement, his highly 
sensitive nature was greatly overtaxed, and his health unduly 
tried by an excessive devotion to prayer. He had a most simple 
and wonderful faith in its power, and used to give himself to it 
continually to such a lengthened degree by night and also by 
day, as to put a terrible tension both on brain and body. Yet 
was there no asceticism in his remarkable piety. He was even 
then keenly susceptible of all the beauties of nature, was fond 
of country walks and physical exercise, and greatly enjoyed 
fishing, skating, and especially a good gallop across country on 
a spirited horse. Though so singularly pure-minded, pious, 
and thoughtful, he was even as a youth anything but an ascetic 
* milksop,' or an effeminate aesthete, and could be very bright, 
buoyant, and cheerful even in sports and games. Of these 
there was no lack in a family that consisted of four brothers 
and five sisters. 

After an engagement of five years, the young couple were at 
last married at Royston in the summer of 1844, Dobell being 
at that time only twenty years of age. On their return to 
Cheltenham, they commenced housekeeping on that modest 
scale which was commensurate with prudence. Their residence 
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at this time was in the prettily-situated ' Jersey Place/ The 
estate of Mrs. Dobell's father had suffered curtailment through 
an expensive lawsuit lasting over a quarter of a century, and 
the business in Cheltenham had not yet attained those propor- 
tions which it afterwards assumed ; and this economy became 
necessary. People in society, however, in Cheltenham who 
had known young Dobell in business, and who had had the 
good sense to perceive that as his wife was a lady, so he was 
as perfect a gentleman as any among themselves, and who 
could not but have, admired and even envied his gifts, called 
upon the young couple and offered them friendship, and the 
usual courtesies appertaining to the society of equals. But, 
owing to the religious scruples which had been fostered by the 
very strict and peculiar * Church ' in which he had been brought 
up, this mixing with *the world' was graciously declined. 
Consequently Cheltenham knew extremely little of the genius 
that was rising up in its very midst ; and he had little inter- 
course with even its small literary circles. And this may help 
to account for the fact already noticed as a strange circum- 
stance in this book, that such a man as Robertson and himself 
could have dwelt for many years in the same town without be- 
coming intimate with each other. DobelFs overstrictness in 
this exclusiveness wore off in after years to a great extent ; 
but it accounted for the fact that so few even of educated people 
in Cheltenham knew at this time so little of this genius loci ; 
and for the surprise that overtook them, after the publication 
of *The Roman,' when they found that there dwelt among 
them a man of such powers whom they knew not. 

In the first part of their married life the young couple lived 
in a small house on the outskirts of Cheltenham, in the afore- 
said Jersey Place. Here Dobell had a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, from the effects of which he never afterwards 
wholly recovered. A change to the hill air of Birdlip became 
necessary; and revelling in the beauty of the country, he soon 
regained much of his lost strength. He now longed for greater 
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independence, so that he might have a little more leisure for 
literary work, and his father consented to give him that part of 
the business which was connected with the city of Gloucester, 
and he accordingly removed to Lark-Hay, in the village of 
Hucclecote, on the old Roman road three or four miles from 
Gloucester. He was in the habit of walking to and from the 
old city morning and evening ; and though it was probably too 
great a tax upon his strength, it afforded him great enjoyment, 
and was the means of storing his mind with poetic imagery. 
The following little prose-poem is a sample of the way in which 
he observed all the phenomena of nature. It is a little 
* Memorandum of a Storm : ' 

* The clouds, green with anger, drew up in a semicircle above the city. Sud- 
denly the great tower of the old cathedral turned livid and stared like a dead 
face. The clouds, poisonous and green, became black with the blackness of a 
bruise. It was as dark as evening ; just then a white dove flew across the city.* 

He had already become a contributor to one or two maga- 
zines and reviews, specially to the CritiCj which was a new 
literary venture. But at Lark-Hay he set to work on the book 
which was to make his fame, and which had already been 
planned at Cheltenham; and it was there, in a little study 
which looked upon the slopes of Chosen Hill, that a great 
part of that poem was written. This anxious literary labour, 
however, coupled with the anxieties of business, and the illness 
of his wife, which often occasioned nights of watching and 
nursing, brought on a very violent seizure of spasms of the 
heart, and necessitated removal to higher air than was to be 
found at Lark-Hay. At the end of 1848 he removed to 
Coxhorne House, at Charlton Kings ; and it was here that 
' The Roman ' was finished. 

The house was situated close to his father's at Detmore, 
and was quite an ideal home for a poet. It stood on the high 
road between Cheltenham and Oxford, about two miles from 
the former town, but sheltered from it by fir and other trees, 
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which were rendered musical by the songs of birds, and 
specially so to him by the cawing of the * windy rooks/ It 
was approached by a gate which opened into a carriage-drive 
that led up to it. In front of it and on one side of it was a 
garden with a lawn surrounded by orchards. Almost en- 
circling it, rose to a considerable height the Cotswold Hills. It 
was a high intellectual treat to spend a summer evening with 
him and his wife in this elegant home ; and specially {o take a 
walk with them up the slopes of those beautiful hills. He was 
the politest of hosts, and one of the most gracious-mannered 
of men ; and he talked poetry even about the commonest 
things. That is to say, these things were always suggestive to 
him of something higher and nobler than themselves. They 
were a mystic storehouse of parables. That flower was * like ' 
something. That blade of grass, or that cloud * reminded him ' 
of this and of that * The yellow primrose on the brim ' was 
not a yellow primrose merely unto him, but it was something 
more. Everything, however mean, was more than itself. God 
had made all things double. This sacred handiwork of God 
was not dead matter : it was a body with a soul. It spake, 
too, but ' as it were in secret ;' and he was ever listening* for 
its low whispers to catch * on his inward ear the unutterable 
meanings of a divine soliloquy.' There was a holy Bath-Kol in 
the common fields, and especially upon those * heaven-kissing 
hills.' * The invisible things of God ' were to be 'understood 
by those things that were made ;' and with the reverent eye of 
a worshipper he sought to see them. He could talk of nothing 

* We quote here some words of his own which were strikingly illustrative of 
his own character : 

• The loftiest poet is the deepest listener. In the meanest experience, as in 
the most exalted metaphysic, we find ourselves powerless to create or to 
explain ; but we have yet to find the limit which forbids us to receive. The 
wisest among us cannot account for the humblest of our phenomena, but for all 
the host of the stars we have heaven enough within us, and we rise without 
effort from the grasshopper to the thunder.' — Notes and Memoranda in * Life 
and Letters,' p. 159, 

Compare this with Tennyson's exquisite little poem • The Poet's Mind.* 
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as an ordinary man, and even on ordinary subjects he would 
always say something that was not ordinary. We always felt 
a kind of awe of him on this account. Our own conversation 
seemed always so poor and commonplace beside it. Yet, so 
far from appearing to make us feel our own inferiority, he had 
always a gracious way of setting us at our ease, and of making 
us feel that we had said something very suggestive and 
interesting, and that it had been the very occasion of the 
thoughts that he used to pour forth in such beautiful language. 
To strangers who did not know him, his way of talking on 
common things might sometimes appear stilted. The same 
may be said of his ordinary letters. But those who knew him 
best and sympathetically, were quite aware that that uncommon 
style of both speaking and writing was to him as natural as the 
more ordinary modes are to ordinary men. He might have 
said (as indeed he once did say in effect to one who thought 
he 'wrote too advisedly' in" his ordinary letters, and thus need- 
lessly taxed his brain) as Luther said at Worms — * Ich kann 
nicht andersJ* We possess some letters of his, written in much 
haste — one at a railway station while waiting for a train — which 
are expressed in quite the same out-of-the-way and superior 
style as those that were written on higher subjects in hours of 
leisure. 

Coxhorne was the poet's residence for five years, that is to 
say, for just the half of our golden decade. It has the honour 
of being the birthplace of a portion of *The Roman,* and 
nearly the whole of * Balder,' as well as minor poems of much 
beauty. Such an * old nest ' that produced so much exquisite 
song ought evermore to be an interesting spot to all the 
admirers of genius, not only in Cheltenham, but throughout 
the literary world. It is especially interesting from the fact 
that it was in this home he was first placed upon Olympus, 
crowned with the bays that signalized him as a 'new poet,* 
recognised as * also of Arcady,' and hailed as a brother of the 
immortals. 'The Roman,' by Sydney Yendys (for it was 
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issued under a nom de piume\ was published by Bentley in 
1 850. An extract from it previously published in Taifs Magazine 
had led to * great expectations ' among some leading critics ; 
nor were those expectations disappointed. Among the first to 
review and extol it was George Gilfillan. With his character- 
istic enthusiasm, he pronounced it *a conflagration of genius.' 

It is a truly Gilfillanesque phrase, but there was more of 
sober truth in it than would to colder and more cautious critics 
appear. For it is a poem not so much marked by a few 
occasional sparks of the divine fire as by an August night 
shower of them. The pages glitter with them everywhere, as 
an Italian summer night does with fireflies. Nor is it unlike 
a conflagration in other respects. For the fervour of genius is 
here and there a little too wild and ungoverned, and the 
passion is not sufficiently * in leash.' It is just the work that 
might be expected from a young poet in whom the real fire was 
burning mightily, but who was not yet absolute master of its 
forceful energies. 

That the real fire was there, however, not even the coolest 
competent critic could doubt; and soon even the more cautious 
tribunals of the literary world, such as ih^ Athenceurriy admitted it 
with fulness of conviction and generous heartiness. The Athenceum 
said, after giving quotations, *If anyone, after this, should 
doubt that we have a new poet, we despair of his conversion.' 

Westland Marston, Charlotte Bronte, Carlyle, and other dis- 
tinguished litterateurs^ noticed its great merit, and admitted its 
author to their friendship and correspondence. 

The subject chosen by the young poet added not a little to 
the interest it awakened. It was suggested by that ferment in 
the political world which attended the European revolutions of 
that year of tumult, 1848. Its object was to awaken an 
interest in Italy, and to aid her small band of patriots in their 
difficult endeavours to accomplish her regeneration. The poetic 
tastes of the author, his classic reading, his love of art, and his 
earnestly felt political opinions, all combined to awaken his 
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sympathies with her tyrant-ridden peoples, and to aid in their 
emancipation by breathing a song into the air which might 

* Fill with light 
And vagrant melodies the winds which bare 

Them earthward till they lit ; 
And like the arrow-seeds of the field flower 

The fruitful wit ' 

should, cleave and take root, and spring forth anew wherever 
they fell, and many minds might 

* Gird their orbs with beams, 
Though one did fling the fire,' 

till, * through the wreaths of floating dark up-curPd, rare sunrise ' 
should flow, and 

' Freedom rear in that august sunrise 

Her beautiful bold brow, 
And rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Should melt like snow.'* 

It may be as well to remark here by way of parenthesis that 
the * Radicalism ' of the young author's political views at this 
time, and which were bom of a generous sympathy with the 
wrongs of the oppressed, very soon underwent considerable 
modification, if not change, upon his perceiving the tendency 
of the oppressed to become themselves oppressors — and the 
worst kind of oppressors — when once they threw off oppression 
and attained to power. His later political opinions were 
changed into or developed into moderate or liberal Con- 
servatism. His ideal of a government was an aristocracy^ in the 
etymological sense of a' government by the best (not in the 
vulgar conventional sense of the best off, ue.y the richest or 
socially highest, but) best in the sense oi fittest^ intellectually 
and morally. But as such a government seemed hopeless 
under this state of things, he sighed for the advent of the 
Omniarch * Whose right it is to reign,' and he believed that He 
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will 'reign on the earth.' Then, and not before, will there 
be a *rule in equity.' Then, and not before, will 'righteous- 
ness cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.' Then will 
* the wilderness blossom as the rose.' He had an instinctive 
abhorrence of the tyranny of the mob — of all tyrannies the 
most offensively and cruelly tyrannical. As a poet, he hated its 
vulgarity ; as a philosopher, its ignorance ; as a philanthropist, 
its selfishness ; as a patriot, its low morale ; as a Christian, its 
atheism. 

*The Roman' is a monk who goes forth animated with 
enthusiasm, to preach the regeneration of Italy. But not in an 
open and direct manner, which of course would have been fatal 
to his end, but covertly and in the way of indirect suggestion. 
He goes through the land, sowing everywhere the seeds of 
disaffection towards the powers that be by talking and singing 
of Italy's wrongs, and by chanting the praise of a freedom 
which was not hers, but might be ; and passes on, leaving these 
seeds to grow and bring forth their ultimate and natural fruit. 
The Apostle of Freedom joins various groups of men and 
women; awakens their attention by some artful device of 
words ; roots the fruitful idea in their hearts, and passes on to 
others : 

* The brand driven home, 
The Apostle vanishes, lest weaker words 
Efface the sign.' 

His course on this self-imposed mission is followed in nine 
scenes (for it is not a drama, but simply a dramatic poem), and 
the last finds him on his trial as an inciter to treason, and he 
is condemned by the Austrians to be shot. But a young 
woman, on whom his words have wrought with wondrous 
power, rushes into the court 

' Like a prophetess, 
Hair in the winds and eyes on fire,' 

and excites the crowd to tumult and revolution, in the midst 
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of which we are left to suppose the monk is rescued, and the 
tyrant's yoke broken. 

Such is the simple story of a poem that abounds in passages 
of the most exquisite beauty, and with gems of thought that lie 
thick * as leaves in Vallombrosa.' Our work in this book is not 
criticism, but description. But we may just remark that 
prejudice has been taken against the poem by some critics on 
account of its * spasmodic character,' and it has been said that 
the style of the poem is too turgid and bombastic. There is, 
perhaps, an excess of youthful passion in it, and an overglow of 
heat. But revolutionaries are not generally characterized by prim 
propriety or cold correctness ; and, even dramatically, there is 
a general consistency between the monk's style and his 
character, which is necessarily that of an enthusiast, and of a 
man burning with the strongest passions. 

But, with this passing remark, let us now give the reader a 
sample or two of the poetry that came out of Cheltenham in 
our decade. We shall offer no apology for detaining our 
readers with extracts. We think we do them a real and sub- 
stantial service in presenting them with a few flowers * to set 
in the garden of memory.' 

Take the following picture of Motherly Lave and Influence : 

m 

' She loved me, nurst me, 
And fed my soul with light. Morning and even 
Praying, I sent my soul into her eyes, 
And knew what heaven was though I was a child. 
I grew in stature, and she grew in goodness. 
I was a grave child ; looking on her taught me 
To love the beautiful : and I had thoughts 
Of Paradise, when other men have hardly 
Look'd out of doors on earth. ' 

And this kindred sweet picture of Childhood: 

* Thou litUe child 
Thy mother's joy, thy father's hope— thou bright, 
Pure dwelling where two fond hearts keep their gladness — 
Thou little potentate of love, who comest 
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With solema sweet dominion to the old, 
Who see thee in thy merry fancies charged 
With that grave embassage of that dear past. 
When they were young like thee — thou vindication 
Of God — thou living witness against all men 
Who have been babes — thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps — thou portrait of our nature, 
Which in der>pair and pride we scorn and worship — 
Thou household-god, whom no iconoclast 
Hath broken.' 

Rotnis Grandeur in her Ruin : 

• With the last proud 
Imperial sorrow of dejected empire, 
She wraps the purple round her outraged breast, 
And even in fetters cannot be a slave. 

' What is she. 
Who, worn with eighteen centuries of bondage, 
Stands manacled before the world, and bears 
Two hemispheres — innumerable wrongs. 
Illimitable glories?' 

The Constancy of Nature : 

* Cast to-day 
A seed into the earth, and it shall bear thee 
The flowers that waved in the Egyptian hair 
Of Pharaoh's daughter.' 

The Pressure of a Patriots Responsibility : 

* With our humanity infirm upon us, 
My God 1 it is a fearful thing to stand 
Alone, beneath the weight of a great cause 
And a propitious time.' 

And mark the Shakespearian felicity of phrase in this picture 
of Servility : 

* That perfumed minion. 
Which runs the powder'd errands of intrigue ; 
That slave-bom slave, that audible obeisance, 
Which on the silver plate of compliment 
Exchanges rotten hearts.' 

The Influence of Nature : 

* Before every man, the world of beauty. 
Like a great artist, standeth day and night. 
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With patient hand retouching in the h«irt' 
God's defaced image. Reverence sights and sounds, 
Daughter ; be sure the wind among the trees 
Is whispering wisdom.'* 

And this picture of ^he Poet: 

• The poet, 
In some rapt moment of intense attendance, 
The skies being genial and the earthly air 
Propitious, catches on the inward ear 
The awful and unutterable meanings 
Of a divine soliloquy.' 

Space forbids the multiplication here of such passages that 
abound. We therefore pass from this poem by quoting the 
following unsurpassable word-picture — ^more than verbal photo- 
graph, rather poem-picture which is suggestive of more than 
appears to the mere eye — of the Coliseum : 

• All through the lorn 
Vacuity winds came and went, but stirr'd 
Only the flowers of yesterday. Upstood 
The hoar unconscious walls, bisson and bare. 
Like an old man deaf, blind, and grey, in whom 
The years of old stand in the sun, and murmur 
Of childHood and the dead. From parapets 
Where the sky rests, from broken niches— each 
More than Olympus, for gods dwelt in them — 
Below from senatorial haunts and seats 
Imperial, where the ever-passing fates 
Wore out the stone, strange hermit birds croaked forth 
Sorrowful sounds, like watchers on the height 
Crying the hours of ruin. When the clouds 
Dress'd every myrtle on the walls in mourning, 
With calm prerogative the eternal pile 
Impassive shone with the unearthly light 
Of immortality. When conquering suns 
Triumph'd in jubilant earth, it stood out dark 
With thoughts of ages : like some mighty captive 
Upon his deathbed in a Christian land. 
And lying, through the chant of Psalm and Creed 
Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his brow. 
And on his lips strange gods. 

* Compare this with what we have said of him on p. 17a 

12 
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Rank weeds and grasses, 
Careless and nodding, grew, and asked no leave, 
Where Romans trembled. Where the wreck was saddest 
Sweet pensive herbs, that had been gay elsewhere, 
With conscious mien of pl&ce rose tall and still. 
And bent with duty. Like some village children 
Who found a dead king on a battle-field, 
And with decorous care and reverent pity 
Composed the lordly ruin, and sat down 
Grave without tears. At length the giant lay, 
And everywhere he was begirt with years, 
And everywhere the torn and mouldering Past 
Hung with the ivy. For Time, smit with honour 
Of what he slew, cast his own mantle on him, 
That none should mock the dead.' 

We cannot find space for any selections from Dobell's prose 
writings, which are in their way equally remarkable. But he 
was too essentially a poet to be a writer of pure prose, con- 
sidered from a severely critical point of view. It is very mar- 
vellous prose, but it is rather prose-poetry than prose proper, 
like that of Longfellow's * Hyperion ;' though Dobell's prose 
is far stronger than the prose of * Hyperion.' It lacks the 
easy grace of Addison's, but has none of the ponderous roll of 
Johnson's, while it combines the glowing colour of Burke's 
with the stately dignity of Milton's. Not unfrequently it is 
lacking in perspicuity, but this arises in a great measure from 
the profundity of the depths of thought into which it dives, 
or the intellectual altitude up to which it soars. But it is un- 
like any other prose with which we are acquainted. It calls 
no man master ; it is his own. * The style is the man ;' and 
Dobell's style, alike in prose as in poetry, is Dobellian. It is 
original, and has a beauty and a glory of its own, while it 
robes most original and profound thoughts on Nature, Art, 
Philosophy, and Religion. 

The reception of 'The Roman' introduced the young author 
to a large circle of literary acquaintanceship, and stimulated 
him to further effort He prosecuted literary criticism for a 
little while, but was very wisely deterred from further efforts 
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in that direction by the judicious counsel especially of Dr. 
Samuel Brown, not on the ground of unfitness for the work, but 
because the critic and the poet in the same individual were 
mutually destructive of each other. Dobell had proved himself 
so pre-eminently poet that it was a pity he should kill himself 
as such by becoming critic. He therefore laid aside after a 
while the scalpel of the critic, and surrendered himself as much 
as possible to his diviner and higher calling. Ere long, accord- 
ingly, he projected a great poem which was to be devoted to 
this great purpose — in some respects akin to that of Tennyson 
in * In Memoriam' — to illustrate the progress of a human being 
from faith to doubt, from chaos to-order. * Not of doubt' (as 
he explains in his second edition of this poem, 'Balder') 'in- 
carnate to faith incarnate, but of a doubtful mind to a faithful 
mind. In selecting the t5rpe and conditions of humanity to 
be represented, I chose, for several important reasons, the 
poetic type, and the conditions of modern civilization.' 

The poem was commenced at Coxhorne, and portions of it 
were written in Switzerland, through which he now took a 
memorable tour with his wife and a friend, and which inspired 
some of its finest passages. Among others this description of 

Glaciers: 

' Unmelting seas of snow 
Well-named, the ocean of a frozen world, 
A marble storm in monumental rage, 
Ploughed on the fragment of a shattered moon. 
Passion at nought and strength still strong in vain, 
A wrestling giant, spell-bound, but not dead. 
As though the universal deluge passed 
These confines, and when forty days were o'er 
Knew the set time obedient and arose 
In haste : but Winter lifted up his hand 
And stayed the everlasting sign which strives 
For ever to return. Cold crested tides 
And cataracts more white than wintry foam 
Eternally in act of the great leap 
That never may be ta'en.' 

On his return from Switzerland he went to sojourn for a while, 
for his wife's health, in Malvern, continuing there the composi- 

12—2 
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tion of * Balder.' After this nearly a year was spent in London, 
and he returned to Coxhorne in April, 1853. The bliss of his 
return to it, however, was brief, for soon after a death caused a 
change in its proprietorship, and the new owner, returning from 
abroad, wished to occupy it. It was a great wrench to Dobell 
to leave a place so dear to him, and his wife mentions that on 
taking his final farewell of it, he went back to the closed gate 
of the drive, and aifectionately kissed it. Never again until 
towards the close of his life had he a proper home. The long 
interval was spent in many places and many lands ; the South 
of France, Spain, Italy, etc., in the perpetual quest of health. 
The next move after leaving Coxhorne was to a hillside cot- 
tage-lodging at Amberley, on the edge of the wide expanse of 
Minchinhampton common, on the top of the Cotswolds. 
And here * Balder* — at least * Part the First,' and this ex- 
tended to 283 pages — was at last finished and published in 
1854. 

He then paid with his wife a lengthened visit to Edinburgh, 
chiefly undertaken with a view to consult Sir James Simpson 
on her account, and it was here where he first became acquainted 
with the tidings of the reception of his new poem. Those 
tidings were the reverse of cheering : no one seemed to under- 
stand it. Everybody seemed to wminderstand it. Even the 
reviews that had so cordially welcomed 'The Roman' were 
cold and cautious. The power in it was everywhere admitted. 
The beauty of its fragments could not but be extolled. Yet, 
as a ;whole, it was pronounced to be a failure, or something 
worse. 

One reason for this disappointing verdict has been already 
adverted to, and as this chapter must be as condensed as pos- 
sible, need not be further enlarged upon. But another, and 
to the author more serious one, was that its purpose was not 
perceived, and consequently its morality was impugned. The 
hero was found to be an egotist, a sophist, an incarnation of 
selfishness, vanity, and irreligion, and the author was blamed 
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for him as though * Balder* were only an alter ego of himself. 
It would of course have been as just to blame Shakespeare for 
the sentiments of lago or Macbeth, and to regard these cha- 
racters as mouthpieces of the poet's own soul. Still, there was 
the effect that seemed to be produced on the minds of almost 
all readers. And, that being the effect, no doubt the fault 
must have been in some respect the author's. There must 
have been some constructive defect to have produced such a 
result. And certainly there was such a defect. Yet — as he 
was constrained in self-vindication to show in a preface to the 
second edition — this universal shuddering at such a monster as 
Balder, and this recoil from his sentiments, were the very eflfects 
that the author desired to produce ; and the intensity of them 
showed how he had succeeded. Still it was a perilous if not 
fatal thing for such a Part I. of a great trilogy to appear alone, 
and to be severed from the corrective and explanatory Part II. 
and Part III. by probably many years. It was as though * Mac- 
beth' were to be performed to the end of Act II., and the 
remaining three acts to be deferred for a year. 

But we must restrain criticism, and only say so much to 
show the greatness of the disappointment to the author, which 
was rendered all the more trying when he came to see and 
feel that as an architect of a plan he had made a great mistake. 
Nevertheless, * Balder,' fragment as it is, cannot' but live. There 
is too great a wealth of highest poetry in it ever to die. It is 
richer in this respect even than Shelley's * Queen Mab j' and, 
if it have sentiments here and there almost as revolting, there 
is this difference that makes the one so much worthier of life 
and immortality than the other, that, while some of the dread- 
ful sentiments and doctrines of 'Queen Mab' were Shelley's 
own, those of * Balder' were only his and not Dobell's. 

' Balder' has especially suffered from two classes of critics, 
who are the bane of literature. First, the incompetent, whose 
only power lay in this, that they could anonymously use some 
organ with which, for other reasons than fitness, they hap- 
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pened to be connected, to throw mud at one that they had no 
faculties to understand or appreciate ; secondly, those pro- 
fessed critics whose prejudices overbore all true judgment and 
coerced them to deny its author the possession of a merit 
that they saw and knew he possessed. The highest minds 
have always had to suffer from these two quarters. It was 
nothing but this ignorant and unjust criticism that crucified 
the Son of God. There was, first, the incompetent criticism ; 
the judgment of those who had no faculties for discerning the 
peculiar and heavenly excellences of His sayings, doings, and 
character. And there was, secondly, the unjust and malicious 
criticism of those who perceived these, but for various reasons 
would not admit them. The latter, of course, were the worst ; 
and their type is found in those who said of Him, * What do 
we ? for this man doeth many miracles. If we let Him alone, 
all men will believe on Him ; and the Romans shall come 
and take away both our place and nation :' and who said of 
the Apostles, * We cannot deny thp-t a notable miracle hath been 
done by them; but^ we cannot, must not, admit them to be 
from God ; we must stop them, and put them down at any 
cost. 

Literature we say, as well as Christianity, has ever had to suffer 
at the hands of these two classes of * indolent, irresponsible re- 
viewers ' — the critics who possess none of the qualifications of a 
competent judge of the subject in hand; and the critics who, 
possessing them, will not suffer the judgment or conscience to 
utter its true verdict by reason of some prejudice which is dearer 
to them than truth. Poetry fares especially hard at the hands 
of both of these classes of critics on account of its exceptionally 
spiritual nature. The men who cannot judge of it and who yet 
essay to do so, and the men who can but will not utter an honest 
verdict, were not all exterminated by Pope's * Dunciad.' They 
have ever had successors in English literature. Of such were 
the wiseacres who told poor Keats to 'go back to his galli- 
pots.' Of such were they who called Tennyson a 'puling 
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Miss.' And such were they who lightly damned Dobell merely 
for what they called his * spasms/ These may be faults, and 
he may have others; and let criticism by all means point 
them out. That is her legitimate function. But in the name 
of candour, and of everything that is honest, why does the 
thing which calls itself ^criticism' fasten only on the faults, and 
blind itself and its readers to the fact that some of the 
very highest poetry of the Victorian age is to be found in 
'Balder'? It makes one blush for the honour of English 
literature to see that some recent volumes of * Selections from 
English Poets' do not even mention its author's name, while 
some names are included by these criticasters who are as 
much beneath Dobell as Primrose Hill is beneath Plin- 
limmon. 

In turning to the book to select a few quotations as samples, 
we feel powerfully what is meant by ' the embarrassment of 
riches.' The store of beauty is so varied and so exhaustless, 
that we might as well try to select representative specimens 
from a horticultural show. But take a few. We quote from 
the first edition : 

THE TRANSFIGURING POWER OF LOVE. 

(p. 87.) 

*Love 
* Makes us all poets. E^ch man in his turn, 
At culmination of one happy hour 
Consummate of some sole and topmost day 
Hath his apotheosis. Nature thus. 
Ere she sends forth her mintage to the world, 
Assays it for eternity, and sets 
The stamp of sterling manhood. From the mount 
Of high transfiguration you come down 
Into your common lifetime, as the diver 
Breathes upper air a moment ere he plunge, 
And, by mere virtue of that moment, lives. 
In breathless deeps and dark. We poets dwell 
Upon the height, saying, as one of old, 
" Let us make tabernacles ; it is good 
To be here." ' 
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. ENGLAND. 

(p. 92.) 

* This dear English land ! 
This happy England, loud with brooks and birds, 
Shining with harvests, cool with dewy trees, 
And bloomed from hill to dell ; but whose best flowers 
Are daughters, and Ophelia still more fair 
Than any rose she weaves ; whose noblest floods 
The pulsing torrent of a nation's heart ; 
Whose forests stronger than her native oaks 
Are living men ; and whose unfathomed lakes 
For ever calm the unforgotten dead 
In quiet graveyards willowed seemly round. 
O'er which To-day bends sad, and sees his face. 
Whose rocks are rights, consolidate of old 
Thro' unremembered years, around whose base 
The ever-surging peoples roll and roar 
Perpetual, as around her clifiBs the seas 
That only wash them whiter ; and whose mountains, 
Souls, that from this mere footing of the earth 
Lift their great virtues through all clouds of Fate 
Up to the very heavens, and make them rise 
To keep the gods above us !' 

AUTUMN, 
(p. 126.) 

• FaU, fall, fall 
Fall, fall, faU 
Sere leaf that quiverest thro' the sad still air. 
Sere leaf that waverest down the sluggish wind, 
Sere leaf that whirlest on the Autumn gust, 
Free in the ghastly anarchy of death. 
The sad still air which as an alkahest 
Potent and silent doth dissolve the year ; 
The sluggish wind that as a red stream slow 
With carnage welters dull, and steams with death ; 
The sudden gust that like a headsman wild 
Uplifteth Beauty by her golden hair, 
To show the world that she is dead indeed 1' 

THE SWALLOW. 

(p. 132.) 

* The swallow that pours out her liquid joy 
Upon the morning flood of happiness, 
Wherein it falls with silver sound and sweet 
As water into water. ' 
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SUMMER FRUIT. 

(p. 133) 

' The summer fruit 
Sweet to the taste but sweeter to the eye, 
And over all its tangible a bloom 
That never can be touched.' 

PARADISE. 

(p. 32-) 

' Eden was the rosy prime. 
The master-passion, and first ecstasy 
Of this our world.' 

A DREAM OF PARADISE. 

(p. 144.) 

* There grew a lowly flower by Eden-gate 
Among the thorns and thistles. High the palm 
Branched o'er her, and imperial by her side 
Upstood the sunburnt Lily of the Elast. 

' The goodly gate swung oft with many gods 
Going and coming, and the spice-winds blew 
Music and murmurings, and paradise 
Welled over and enriched the outer wild. 

' Then the palm trembled fast-bound by the feet,^ 
And the imperial Lily bowed her down 
With yearning, but they could not enter in. 
The lowly flower she looked up to the palm 
And lily, and at eve was full of dews, 
And himg her head and wept, and said, "Ah, these 
Are tall and fair, and shall I enter in?" 

' There came an angel to the gate at even, 
A weary angel, with dishevelled hair ; 
For he had wandered far, and as he went, 
The blossoms of his crown fell one by one 
Through many nights, and seemed a falling star. 

' He saw the lovely flower by Eden-gate, 
And cried, ** Ah, pure and beautiful !" and turned 
And stooped to her and wound her in his hair. 
And in his golden hair she entered in. 
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* Husband 1 I was the weed at Eden-gate, 
I looked up to the lily and the palm 
Above me, and I wept and said, "Ah, these 
Are tall and fair, and shall I enter in?" 
And one came by me to the gate at even, 
And stooped to me and wound me in his hair, 
And in his golden hair I entered in i' 

But we leave any reader of poetic taste to judge of the 
wealth of poetry in * Balder ' from the following thoughts from 
one single page (158) : 

' The primrose is kin 
To Hesper, Hesper to the world to come.' 

' There cannot be a dimple on the cheek 
But all an everlasting soul hath smiled.' 

' Love strong as death 
Measures eternity and fills a tear.' 

* Beauty universal may be touched 
As at the lips in any single rose.* 

* This, my thought, I give 
To thee, and am no poorer ; no, nor thou 
Still giving, nor a singular of all 
Who ever shall possess it, tho' my thought 
Become the equal birthright of unborn 
Nations of men, in every heart a whole.' 

With the cessation of his occupancy of Coxhorne — which 
took place in 1853, in the last year of bur golden decade — 
DobelFs connexion with Cheltenham, as a place of home- 
residence, came to an end, although to even the end of his 
life his interests were bound up in it, and he was a frequent 
visitor to it One other spot, however, in its vicinity was a 
favourite little shrine to which he resorted sometimes for brief 
visits, and that was Cleeve Tower — a fanciful, castellated little 
eyrie on the side. of Cleeve Hill, above the Rising Sun Inn, 
From this airy little cot he had a view of the whole of the 
glorious plains of Evesham and Malvern, with a view that 
extended as far as the Welsh mountains. It seemed to take 
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in — as he used to playfully put it to us sometimes — * all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.' If ever there 
was a poet's grot, that is one. In spring, one looks from it 
out of pure ether, half-way to heaven, over a 'many-twinkling 
ocean ' of blossoms j and dull must be the soul that does not 
there y^tf/ something of the poetry of this beautiful world. 

The poet's residences after this in the neighbourhood of 
Cheltenham were Noke Place, near Chosen Hill, and — though 
somewhat distant — Barton End House, near Painswick. His 
various places of sojourn, meanwhile, have no immediate con- 
nexion with the scope of this work ; and all who desire further 
information concerning them can find a record of them in his 
interesting * Life and Letters.' But our readers will, we feel 
sure, be pleased if we present them, in conclusion, with one or 
two more selections from his poems. In the year 1855 he 
published a series of 'Sonnets on the War,' in conjunction 
with Alexander Smith. From these we select the following 
sonnet (said by competent critics to be one of the very finest in 
our language) on 

America. 

' Nor force nor fraud shall sunder us I Oh ye 
Who north or south, on east or western land, 
Native to noble sounds, say truth for truth, 
Freedom for freedom, love for love, and God 
For God ; Oh ye who in eternal youth 
Speak with a living and creative flood 
This universal English, and do stand 
Its breathing book ; live worthy of that grand 
Heroic utterance — parted, yet a whole, 
Far, yet unsevered,— children brave and free 
Of the great Mother -tongue, and ye shall be 
Lords of an Empire wide as Shakespeare's soul. 
Sublime as Milton's immemorial theme. 
And rich as Chaucer's speech, and fair as Spenser's dream.' 

Then followed 'England's Day,' and 'England in Time of 
War.' Some of his finest poetry is to be found in the latter 
volume. We must refrain from selecting an entire piece, and 
content ourselves with this sample of noble poetic treatment 
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of apparently the most prosaic of subjects, viz., * The Rail way- 
Train,' from * The Young Man's Song.' It shows us how a 
true poet can glorify the commonest things, and sublimate and 
spiritualize the hardest facts of even a materialistic age. Not 
even such an age is devoid of poetry. All that is wanted is 
the true poet to evoke it, or to show it. And emphatically 
does such an age need the poet to redeem it from hardness 
and grossness. 'Science,' has (as Tennyson says) its * fairy 
tales,' but the mere scientist cannot tell them, or even see 
them. He can give us the hard facts of nature and matter ; 
but he must give them in a hard and a hardening way. He 
cannot bathe them in glory or set them to music. To do that 
is the high calling of the poet. He brings us into the house 
of the Interpreter, and he sings of them all; and it is not until 
he sings of them that we can fully understand them, let science 
define as accurately as it may. The scientist and the mecha- 
nician show us mere sticks and iron rods ; the poet comes, and, 
like Prospero, waves over them his enchanter's wand, and they 
blossom as the rose — that is, into beauty. Until he touches 
them, they are often as ugly as they are hard and dry; but under 
his touch they become beautiful, and the useful is changed 
into the delightfuL What can well be uglier than a steam 
engine ? But see how the poet can change the monster into 
a fairy : 

' Who comes, who comes, o'er mountains laid. 

Vales lifted, straightened ways ? 
'Tis he ! the mightier horse we made 
To serve our nobler days I 

' But now, unheard, I saw afar 

His cloud of windy mane, 
Now, level as a blazing star. 
He thunders thro' the plain. 

* The life he needs, the food he loves, 

This cold earth bears no more ; 
He fodders on the eternal groves 
That heard the dragons roar. 
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' Strong with the feast he roars and runs, 

And, in his maw unfurled, 

Evolves the folded fires of suns 

That lit a grander world ! 

* Yon bird, the swiftest in the sky. 

Before him sprang, but he 
Has passed her as a wind goes by 
A struggler in the sea. 

* With forward beak and forward blows 

She slides back from his side ; 
While ever as the monster goes 
With needless power and pride, 

* Disdainful from his fiery jaws 

He snorts his vital heat, 
And, easy as his shadow, draws, 
Long-drawn, the living street 

' He's gone ! Methinks that over him. 

Like Curtius in the abyss, 
I see great gulphs close rim to rim, 
And Past and Future kiss !' 

That is as fine an example as we can have of the power of 
poetic fancy to glorify the mean and common. For the poet 
is not only the creator of what is not, but the glorifier of 
what is. 

* The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.' 

But, if we may venture to — must we say — parody those magni- 
ficent lines, we would say : 

The poet's eye with Fancy's vision glowing, 
Doth glance around the world of men and things. 
And as keen observation musing dwells 
Upon the things that be, the poet's pen 
Transmutes them all, and gives to actual something 
A nobler life and immortality. 

That is, to quote from ourselves elsewhere, * the poet has not 
only the faculty of creating an ideal world, but also of glorifying 
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and improving the actual world ; he can not only call forth 
things that are not, but he can also tell us, in a way that no 
other man can (as is frequently seen in Shakespeare himself) 
the meaning of the things that are, and throw around them a 
light and halo which otherwise they would never have : in a 
word, he cannot only people nothingness with Oberons, Pucks, 
and Titanias, but he can glorify a Prince of Denmark, a 
Cardinal Wolsey, an Amy Robsart, or Rhoderic Dhu.' 

Fancy is the poet in the abstract : the poet is Fancy incar- 
nate ; and by the power of Fancy not only are things created, 
but common existing things are changed into beauty. This is 
just the meaning of the Harlequin of ancient pantomime, which 
has come down to this day ; though not one in ten thousand 
of those who laugh at a pantomime discern the fine poetic 
conception that Harlequin embodies. Harlequin is a type of 
the poet in the world — an incarnation of Fancy. Like Fancy, 
he is clad in variegated and glittering garb : he is agile and 
nimble-footed like Fancy's quick thought : all he does is for 
Columbine, for Fancy is inspired by Love — by the love of 
beauty : he is masked from common recognition, for there is a 
mystery about Fancy that enhances its power; it is supra- 
mortal, and we know not * where 'tis bred, or in the heart or 
in the head :' he carries a wand which possesses magical 
power, and beneath the spell of its touch the ordinary world 
of real life is changed into a 'transformation scene ' filled with 
shapes of beauty that are joys for ever : hard rocks open and 
reveal lovely fairies ; common earthen jars spring up into 
amaranthine flowers ; we see palms of Paradise where before 
all was city street or common ground ; and in the joy of the 
spectacle we become as children. 

Since the last-mentioned book was published, DobelFs feeble 
health — ^greatly aggravated by being rolled upon by a horse 
which he was breaking-in at Amberley (he had not yet re- 
covered from the effects of a serious fall which he met with at 
Puzzuoli, near Naples) — prevented him from ever attempting 
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to continue * Balder,' or to write that great epic which he looked 
forward to write as fhe great work of his life, the subject of 
which was to be the last Battle of Tyrants and Slaves, of which 
Armageddon was to be the episode. Occasionally he wrote 
some * Miscellaneous Poems ' which, together with * Thoughts 
on Art, Philosophy, and Religion,' have been collected and 
published* since his death ; but these were written only in the 
oasis-periods, so to speakj'of a life that was henceforward spent 
in the secluded wilderness of pain. Pain most meekly, resign- 
edly, and beautifully borne, and which at last passed into 
perfect peace at Barton End on the 22nd of August, 1874, 
when he was in his fifty-first year. 
In Painswick Cemetery, 

' Which is the sepulchre 

Oh not of him, but of our joy 1 

* » * » ♦ * 

Where, like an infant's smile over the dead, 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread, '+ 

beneath a handsome Runic cross of granite, he lies buried. 

* Oh, weep for [Adonais, he is dead 1' And yet not for 
Adonais, but for a world that is left by his death so much the 
poorer ! What wondrous possibilities lie beneath the shadow 
of that cross !— the shadow that is //^^/—the cross that helped 
him to bear so bravely his life of pain—that helps to explain 
the otherwise inexplicable mystery of virtue and piety so 
chastened with sorrow, so racked with pain, so blighted by 
disappointment in regard to cherished purposes, so little ap- 
preciated by a world that was not worthy ! Yet, * it is finished ' 
—the it that God meant. Like his own ' Balder,' his life was 
cut off at Part I. of the trilogy. Part II. and Part III. are yet 
to come — as in the case of every such good and tried soul — 
and they will explain all that appears so dark, so contradictory^ 
so inexplicable in that which has gone before. 

* ' Works of Sydney Dobell.* Edited by John Nichol, M.A., Oxon., LL.D. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 1875 ; and the later volume mentioned in 1876. 
t Shelley's 'Adonais.', 
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We have never known a sweeter soul ; never met so love- 
able a being in human form. We remarked that Robertson 
bore facially some resemblance to the received representations 
of the Redeemer. But this was still more strikingly the case 
with Dobell. We possess a photograph of him in which he is 
represented looking down and reading a book ; and it is mar- 
vellously like Ary Scheffer's ideal portrait of the Saviour. The 
long brown hair, prematurely touched with grey, parted down 
the middle, and revealing a forehead high and broad, indi- 
cating great intellectual power, yet softened by an indescrib- 
able beauty of form that gave it a soft feminine gentleness ; 
deep-set, small blue eyes that were full of thought; thin, 
spiritud features; and a mouth that seemed naturally to 
wreathe itself into a pleasant smile — all compelled one to think 
of that face. He seemed rather like a spirit clothed upon a 
body, than a body possessed by a spirit And as to his 
manners, they are expressed with admirable felicity and truth 
by Professor Nichol :* * His bearing had a touch of lofty, yet 
gracious mannerism, which re-called the idea of a Castilian 
knight' We esteem it as one of the great privileges of life to 
have known him as a friend, for we can say of him in his own 
words — 

* There was once a Roman — 
/ saw hintt and felt nobler f 

And in the words of Shakespeare — 

' A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman 
Framed in the prodigality of nature, 
The spacious world cannot again afford.' 

Such was the poet, and such was the man, that lived almost, 
unknown to itself, in Cheltenham during our golden decade ! 
It knew him not in his day ; but the day will yet come when 
Cheltenham will be proud of the honour Sydney Dobell con- 
ferred upon her by living in her. When ' The Roman ' first 

* See his graceful Memoir prefixed to 'The Poetical Works of Sydney 
DobelL' London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 1875. 
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appeared, our own youthful muse ventured on this prophesy 
concerning him — 

' And when the stranger meditates by Chelt 
He'll think upon the Tiber and on Rome.' 

We thank God that we have lived to see the prophecy fill- 
filled. We may not live to see the fulfilment of this our latest 
vaticination, but Dobell's fame is to be a growing one yet 
He will never be popular in the strict sense. He is too true 
and deep a poet to be popular. *What the people/ says 
Milton truly, * but a herd confused who extol things vulgar ? — 

' They praise, and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 
And what delight to be by such extoU'd, 
To live upon their tongues, and be their talk 
Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise.** 

But though not popular in the sense of being a poet of the 
people, Dobell will ever be a poet for poets, a god among 
gods, and a favourite with the higher class of the literati He 
must rank with Shelley and Keats for evermore. As a poet, 
at least their equal : as a man, how far above them ! 

* ' Paradise Regained,' Book iiL 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALFRED TENNYSON AND OTHER NOTABILITIES. 

' And you, my noble prince. 

With other princes.' 

Shakespeare. 

' Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 
Do my good morrow to them, and anon 
Desire them all to my pavilion. ' 

Ibid. 

We need not apologize to Mr. Tennyson for what might at 
first sight seem a strange indignity to such a name, that we 
place him last in this book, and associate with him minor 
notabilities. The sole reason of that is obvious. It is that he 
was little more than a sojourner at Cheltenham during our 
decade, and was far less connected with it than any of his 
cotemporaries that we have more fully noticed. We place 
other notabilities in the same chapter with him simply because 
we have not enough to say about him in connexion with 
Cheltenham to devote a separate chapter to him. And we place 
him in the last chapter not because we do not think he ought in 
many senses to come first. No reader of what has already been 
written in these pages can for one moment mistake our estimate 
of Mr. Tennyson. We need not certify formally how high that 
estimate is. Another reason of the brevity of our notice of 
him is that in regard to all the preceding names we have 
written from personal knowledge and recollection. Unfortu- 
nately we have not the honour of knowing Mr. Tennyson, 
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personally, and can say extremely little about his doings in 
Cheltenham. We have, however, seen him there during the 
decade ; and we know that for a period of it he was dwelling 
there. But this in itself, we think, an interesting fact to note, 
that he was the cotemporary of Robertson and Dobell — such 
kindred spirits — in that town during our decade. It was at 
that time the home of his mother and sisters and one brother, 
Horatio ; while Charles Tennyson Turner, his clerical brother, 
the great sonnetteer (whom as well as Horatio we slightly 
knew), was a frequent visitor there. Mr. Tennyson's house 
was situated in St. James's Square, No. 10, and there the 
family continued to reside until the very end of our decade in 
1853. '^^^ great Alfred has always been remarkable for his 
retired, habits. Like the nightingale, his songs are heard, but 
he himself is rarely seen. Nor was he much seen in Chelten- 
ham. He was often in the habit, however, of walking and 
musing in what were then known as 'Jessop's Gardens,' 
which were quite contiguous to his mother's house, and no 
doubt many of the stanzas of ' In Memoriam ' were either bom 
there or frequently subjected there to that /odor limce which 
brought it to a state of almost absolute perfection. That 
exquisite poem was first published at this time. It first saw 
the light in the midst of our decade, namely in 1850 — the 
same year in which Dobell published * The Roman.' This 
then, we think, an interesting literary fact, that both these re- 
markable poems came out in the same year, and from the 
same place. Nor can there be a doubt that Cheltenham and 
its neighbourhood were far more intimately connected with 
those great poems than by the mere fact that their authors 
were both resident in it at the time of publication. What is 
still more interesting is that the local scenery helped to suggest 
and furnish some of the thoughts and images of the poems 
themselves. We know that this was the case with * The Roman.' 
We have good reason to suppose that it was also the case with 
^ In Memoriam.' 

13—2 
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There is to our own mind something that is sad almost to 
the verge of melancholy and despair, in the fact that the 
greatest poetic genius of the age should have lived in such a 
place of culture and refinement as Cheltenham for some years, 
and yet that the vast majority of its inhabitants should be 
ignorant of the fact. How eloquently does it speak, however, 
of the way in which intellectual greatness is appreciated in this 
exalted world of ours ! Had Tennyson been a Lord Mayor of 
London with no brains beyond * tare and tret/ and with no 
taste beyond a capability of appreciating green turtle soup ; or 
had he been a shoddy lord who had come to sojourn for a 
while in one of its villas to drink the waters to get rid of the 
gout, or to hunt (if he could ride) with the local hounds, every 
soul in the town would have known where he lived, and his 
goings-out and comings-in would have been discerned of all 
and duly notified in the weekly journals. But being on/y a 
poet — t/ie poet of the Victorian age — no man knew of the 
sepulchre in which he was buried ! 

No doubt this was partly owing to Mr. Tennyson's own 
unobtrusiveness and characteristic habits of seclusion. Like 
all the great prophets, and all the greatest poets, he has ever 
courted solitude. He is *a voice crying in the wilderness.' 
Men hear him, but rarely see him. And this accounts for more 
than the fact that he is little known after the flesh, even in the 
neighbourhood of his dwelling-places. It accounts largely 
for his power and also for his influence. It is chiefly by his 
habits of solitude that he gets his storage of spiritual force — his 
conservation of energy. No great poet — no great prophet ever 
was or can be a man of society. ' Getting and spending we 
lay waste our powers.' It is in meditative seclusion that we 
hoard them. The forces that hereafter come out in coals of 
fire are drawn in silently in the quiet woods, no man seeing or 
knowing. The cloud drinks the lightning in a serene upper 
air. It is thus that the poet garners what Wordsworth so 
beautifully and expressively calls * the harvest of a quiet eye :' 
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draws in by silent and meditative observation those ample 
stores of mental food which by-and-by he is to send to market 
to nourish the hearts and minds of the peoples. Tennyson 
would never have been what he is if he had been other than he 
is in relation to society. 

And this seclusion accounts also largely for his influence. 
He is acting upon the world, though he seems to have little 
or nothing to do with it — and acting who can tell how in- 
fluentially? — though he seems to the multitude to be doing 
nothing but amusing his hermitic leisure by writing verses ! 
The unknown mysteriousness of his life adds vastly to the in- 
fluence which he is so secretly exercising. If men knew more 
of him they would think less of him ; and even the higher 
minds of the time would be less affected by him. * No man is 
a hero to his valet de chambre? No poet is a poet to the 
tailor who measures him for his coat, or even to the doctor 
who looks at his tongue. How much less would he be so if 
he were always in the streets of the city, and hail-fellow-well- 
met with ordinary men. And herein is a lesson to all who 
wish for intellectual or moral influence— specially for the 
ministers of religion. They must never make themselves 
common. Visiting from house to house is all very well and 
proper and useful, but, depend upon it, even that must be 
done with * reserve,' if there is to be much spiritual influence. 
This is not a popular remark, we are aware, in this age of 
church bustle; but there is philosophy in it nevertheless. 
We remember once hearing George Dawson say in one of his 
lectures that ^ a minister who would have much influence should 
bury himself all the week and rise from the dead on Sundays.' 
That was a strong way of putting the thought we are anxious 
to convey — that much publicity is never compatible with mighty 
influence. There must be some air of mystery about eveiy 
man who is to have that ; and that cannot be unless there is a 
judicious amount of seclusion. But we must not run into 
a philosophical essay on this subject. Enough if we have 
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shown that to that remarkable seclusiveness which made 
Tennyson so unknown to Cheltenham, he owes much of his 
power and not a little of his influence. 

Before passing from the more illustrious names, we may here 
incidentally remark that the two sons of the poet Burns, 

LIEUT.-COL. N. BURNS AND MAJOR J. C. BURNS, 

were also living in Cheltenham during our decade. They 
were very retiring men. Their illustrious father's genius — 
which is *not of blood' — was certainly not hereditary; and 
they were little known except in a very limited circle. 

We come now to say a few words respecting some other 
celebrities who were associated with the decade and the place. 
And as we have been thinking so much in the latter portion 
of this book of poets and poetry, we may take first a local poet 
then dwelling there, and still living there, 

MR. J. J. C. NEWTON. 

This gentleman was connected with the business house of 
the Dobells, and no doubt it was this poetic connexion that 
first fired and stimulated his poetic genius. During our decade, 
he first appeared as an author by contributing some small 
poems to some of the magazines. One or two of these ob- 
tained the favourable notice of some distinguished critics, 
among them the generous and warm-hearted George GilfiUan, 
who wrote about this time, ' Cheltenham is quite blossoming 

into poetry — Dobell, Newton, and !' Encouraged by 

these recognitions, Mr. Newton brought out in 1857 a small 
volume entitled * Arnold, a Dramatic History,' originally pub- 
lished in * Hogg's Instructor,' with a prefatory introduction by 
Sydney Dobell, containing a discriminative but generous eulogy. 
The poem obtained favourable notice from the Atkenceum^ the 
Critic^ and some individual litterateurs of note. In 1867, 
Mr. Newton collected certain fugitive pieces that had mean' 
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while been published in the Athenceum^ Temple Bar^ etc., and 
republished them in one volume under the (as we think un- 
happy) title of a * A Rhymer's Wallet' This also obtained 
very favourable notice from leading reviews, but has not met 
with that success which such notice might have led the author 
to expect. We understand that Mr. Newton has now with- 
drawn both these works from public sale, not being himself 
satisfied with the standard of merit attained. This is creditable 
both to the author's humility and to his growth of taste ; but 
we think he has judged himself too severely. No lover of 
good poetry can read Mr. Newton's works without feeling that 
there is in them a great deal of intrinsic merit, and also the 
evidence of a power to do even far higher things if literature 
were his calling. We do not wonder that some of the lines 
and pieces dissatisfy Mr. Newton's maturer taste ; but there are 
some that no poet need fear to own. We have only space to 
admit two specimens. The first is a pathetic little life-drama 
of love, sorrow and resignation, in four acts, entitled 

Barnewood Bells. 

' When we two wandered forth first together, 

Wander'd together the breezy dells. 
The spring smiled out with sudden flushes. 

And I read your thoughts in your tender blushes — 
" Gloria Deo !" rang Barnewood Bells ; 

" Gloria Deo 1 Gloria Deo I 
" Gloria Deo I" rang Barnewood Bells. 

' The air was faint with the summer blisses. 

And full of the soft sonorous swells — 
As again in the pause of our happy kisses. 
Too happy, sweet, for a life like this is — 
" Gloria Deo 1" rang Barnewood Bells ; 

" Gloria Deo I Gloria Deo 1 
" Gloria Deo 1'* rang Barnewood Bells. 

' The autumn leaves lay sere by the river. 

When false tongues drave us to cold farewells — 
The evil angels were strong to sever. 

And the morning of life was lost for ever ; — 
" Gloria Deo !*' rang Barnewood Bells ; 

'* Gloria Deo t Gloria Deo ! 
" Gloria Deo 1" rang Barnewood Bells. 
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* Now as I thrust, with too idle weeping, 

The frozen grass from the stone that tells 
Where thou liest, more blest than living. 

Faithful to death, and in death forgiving ; — 
" Gloria Deo I" ring Bamewood Bells ; 

•• Gloria Deo I Gloria Deo ! 
" Gloria Deo !" ring Bamewood Bells.' 

The second is a little song in which there is much sad 
philosophy given under the garb of fun : 

The Jester's Song. 

* There's nought in. this world, for king or for clown, 

But a kiss when you're up, and a kick when you're down ; 
Feathers or rags. 
So the world wags ! 

* There's nought in this world but to starve or to cheat, 
And the fool's the knave's jackal to find him in meat ; 

Bare legs or hose, 
So the world goes. 

* There's nought in this world, when you're in it no more, 
But to lie in your grave with a lie graven o'er > 

Foemen or friends. 
So the world ends !' 

As there is an intimate connexion between poetry and the 
drama, it may be fitting next to note that during our decade — 
in fact all his life, even to the present time — there was residing 
in Cheltenham a comedian of far more than local celebrity, 
we mean 

MR. T. B. SHENTON, 

known formerly on the stage under the name of * Mr. Howard.* 
Attachment to Cheltenham, or maybe other and better 
reasons, may have prevented Mr. Shenton from devoting him- 
self to the stage professionally; but if he had, competent 
judges affirm that Cheltenham would have had the honour of 
producing a comedian with a genius almost equal to that of 
Buckstone. No one can look at Mr. Shenton, or see him per- 
form, without feeling that if ever there was a born actor he is 
one. There was no theatre in Cheltenham during our epoch ; 
and if there had been we should not then have attended it As 
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a little boy we ourselves saw the old theatre burnt to the 
ground (in 1839). In it we had often seen *Mr. Howard' act, 
with great admiration. He has often performed in London on 
the principal boards, and, had he attached himself to the 
London stage, he could have been faci/e princeps upon it in his 
particular line. He is a universal favourite in Cheltenham, 
where he is still greatly respected, and is as genial and kindly a 
man as he is clever as an actor. 

Were we not writir^g a book of social history, we might need 
to apologize for also adding that, in the sporting world, 
those were the days of Earl Fitzhardinge, and his brother 
Grantley Berkeley, and of Tom Oliver and Powell, the cele- 
brated steeplechase jockeys. It may be thought from this 
history that the author was rather a versatile youth, and that his 
society was somewhat incongruous ; and that is really the truth. 
But sometimes circumstances and not choice may account for 
these anomalies. And sometimes it may happen that a know- 
ledge from circumstances of a kind of society that we are not 
exactly of, may have its attendant advantages in the way of 
enlarged experience of the world and its ways. We knew then, 
something considerable of the fashionable and sporting world 
of the Cheltenham of that day. But our knowledge ^it by no 
means inclined us /(? it. It enabled us, for one thing, to know 
how thoroughly it hated the light that was shining around it. 
Frankie Close was its stock joke; and that was at once a testi- 
monial to him and a brand of shame to it. Most of these men 
who then figured greatly in it are now gone from this (to them, 
sporting life. What is Cheltenham the better for them ? What 
remains have they left for the benefit of its posterity? Sic 
transit gloria mundi I 

A notable celebrity of that day was 

MR. CHARLES FOWLER, 

the surgeon, who had such a practice as we suppose no other 
medical man in its history ever had, and whose brougham. 
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with its rattling pair of spanking bays, vizs always advertising 
in all parts of the town the extent of his practice, and exciting 
mental calculations as to the annual amount of his fees. Medical 
readers may take a useful hint from this, if they wish for a good 
practice — ^always drive fast ! There was another medical man 
in Cheltenham who was remarkable for the extent of his practice, 
we mean 

DR. SHAW, 

and he always drove fast No doubt both Mr. Fowler and Dr. 
Shaw were men of ability ; but ability alone would never have 
accounted for their practice. That no more recommends a 
man to public estimation than ability and fidelity recommend 
a clergyman to the majority of Bishops. Therefore, drive fast. 
It is a splendid mode of advertisement : people are always 
impressed by it, and always turn round and ask, 'Who's that?' 
It has precisely the same effect on the majority of people as a 
good show of arti6cial flowers has in a sermon. Every young 
clergyman who is anxious to become very popular should — not 
instruct people, or make them think, but — talk tinsel. So our 
own observation of human nature leads us to say to every 
aspiring young medical man, drive fast ! Only it may be as 
well to remember that there is an end. Excess of work, with 
no rest on that day of rest which no medical man can neglect 
with impunity, ultimately caused brain disease, and compelled 
Mr. Fowler to retire from practice for some time previous to 
his death. As a proof of the estimation in which he was held 
by his fellow-townsmen, we may add that on his retirement 
from the duties of his profession a public address was presented 
to him accompanied by a purse of ;^ 1,700. 
Another man of note belonging to the same profession was 

DR. THOMAS WRIGHT, F.R.S.E. 

A member of several learned societies. Dr. Wright is chiefly 
known as a geologist and botanist. He is more than locally 
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celebrated, but in Cheltenham he stands — for we believe he is 
still living — first among its men of science and culture, and 
has always been a leader in every movement for applying 
science to promote the social and physical welfare of the 
population among whom he has lived so long. 

As the leading influence in Cheltenham during our golden 
decade was, as we have shown, certainly the 'clerical, we will 
conclude our book by noting a few other of the then clergy who 
were, or have since become, more or less, men of note. 
There was the 

REV. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 

Mr. Riddle was emphatically a man of the study, and was 
therefore little known locally, being more remarkable for 
scholarship than for eloquence. But he was for many years 
Incumbent of St. Philip's in the Park. He was much beloved 
in his own parish and greatly respected in the town, though he 
took little part in public affairs. He was better known to the 
educational and scholastic world as the author of several well- 
known historical books and manuals, but specially of ' Riddle's 
Latin and English Dictionary.' 

CANON MONEY 

must not be omitted from the history of our decade, since he 
was the congenial curate of the Rev. F. Close during a portion 
of it. We have an amusing recollection of his first sermon in 
that capacity. We had not the good fortune to hear it our- 
selves, but we remember well the bright faces of certain juveniles 
aSy on their return from church on that Sunday evening, they 
mentioned the fact that they had heard the new curate, and 
declared' that * Mr. Close was nothing to him l' We sagely 
remembered the age of the critics, but yet it was something for 
the said curate to have interested the young in a sermon, and 
to have produced such a favourable impression on their minds. 
Not that that good impression was confined to the young, for 
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we distinctly remember that it was also produced upon the 
general congregation. We have no doubt that it was to Mr. 
Money that Frederick Robertson refers in one of his published 
letters of that period in which he somewhat philosophically 
comments on the popularity of a young Cheltenham clergyman 
of that day. Whether Mr. Money's subsequent career has ful- 
filled this early promise as a preacher we are not able to say, 
never having heard him preach since those days. The facts 
remain, however, that he has been counted worthy of the 
dignity of an Honorary Canonry in Rochester Cathedral, a^d 
that he recently left his important sphere at St, John's, Deptford, 
amid tokens of general respect and affection. It is somewhat 
singular that he should have returned after such a long lapse of 
years to resume ministerial labour amid the scenes of his 
clerical youth, and to a town that must be to himself so full of 
inspiring memories. , Cheltenham is still wealthy in regard to 
faithful and able pastors — few towns in the kingdom being 
even at present, more richly blessed It has at the head of 
the parish a very worthy successor to Francis Close in Canon 
Bell, and he is surrounded by a body of clergy for the most 
part like-minded. But with the exception of the Rev* G. P. 
Griffiths, the respected Vicar of St. Mark's, Canon Money, the 
new Vicar of St. Luke's, is, we believe, the only clericafcsurvivor 
of our decade (at least in a public capacity) now in the town, 
and we trust he may long keep alive there the memory of its 
golden days. 
There was the 

REV. C. H. BROMBY, 

who is now the retired Bishop of Tasmania. During our decade 
Mr. Bromby was Principal of the Training College in-Chelten- 
ham, and Incumbent of SL Paul's Church. 
There was the late 

DK A. MORTON BROWN, 
a well-known local character, who was minister of the Corigre- 
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gational Church, first at Highbury Chapel, in Grosvenor 
Street, and afterwards of the handsome new chapel in Winch- 
comb Street Dr. Brown was the author of * Leaders of the 
Lollards,' and other works, and always took a conspicuous 
part in public movements. 
There was the 

REV, DR. BOULTBEE, 

the present respected Principal of St. John's Divinity College, 
Highbury, and the author of several able and valuable theolo- 
gical works. During a portion of our decade Dr. Boultbee 
was the congenial curate of the Rev. F. Close, at the parish 
church, and afterwards (1852) Theological Tutor to Chelten 
ham College. The late Dean found in such a curate a man 
after his own heart, and they remained fast friends till the 
Dean's death. Indeed, one of the very latest acts of the Dean 
on his death-bed was to sign, in a trembling and almost illegible 
hand, a document, which secured to Dr. Boultbee's College a 
Fund for a Scholarship, which is to be called the Close-M*Neile 
Scholarship for ever. 

Under Dr. Boultbee's headship St John's Hall has flourished 
exceedingly, and is one of the first Theological Colleges in the 
kingdom. It need hardly be added that it is devoted to the 
inculcation of Evangelical principles — />., as Dr. Boultbee has 
himself conclusively shown in his learned, able, and most 
lucidly written * Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles ' — the 
principles of the English Reformation. We rejoice to see, as 
we are revising our proof sheets, that the highly-respected 
Principal of St John's has been preferred to a Prebendal 
Stall in St Paul's Cathedral. It is a rare thing in our day 
to see Church dignities conferred on an Evangelical ; but in 
this case it is a recognition of learning and merit which could 
hardly have been over-passed, and which can confer nothing 
but honour upon even a Metropolitan Cathedral. 

Remembering that there is a greatness of goodness as well 
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as a greatness of station and a greatness of gifts, we must not 
omit the name of the 

REV. JOHN BROWNE, LL.B., 

the Incumbent of Trinity for thirty years, in which our decade 
was a parenthesis. The common name by which he was uni- 
versally spoken of, * Good old John Browne of Trinity,' suffi- 
ciently expresses the grounds of his notability. Many a more 
glittering fame might well pale beside it Few ministers were 
ever more beloved by a congregation, and none were ever 
worthier of such love. The handsome house in which he 
lived, East Hayes, Pittville, was one of the many gifts by 
which his people testified the esteem in which they held him. 

It need hardly be added that during our decade many men 
of note were occasional visitors to Cheltenham, who were not 
resident there ; and who occasionally took part in its public 
affairs. We have no space to speak of these. But we cannot 
conclude without noticing one who was more closely connected 
with Cheltenham than as a mere visitor, and that is, the 

REV. JOHN HUTTON CROWDER, M.A., 

the son of the late Colonel Crowder, who resided in St. Mar- 
garet's Terrace. On his home visits this gentleman used fre- 
quently to preach in Mr. Close's pulpit, and always with great 
acceptance; especially by the more spiritual and intellectual 
members of the congregation. His appearance instead of Mr. 
Close was never felt to be a disappointment, though faces 
generally fell blank when any strange clergyman came out of 
the vestry instead of the admired incumbent. We doubt not 
he is still remembered by many of that generation. Happily 
he is still living and labouring with usefulness elsewhere. But 
(we cannot say as to this — happily) not in a living of his own. 
We have often marvelled where the eyes of the 'overseers' 
(IflT/tfxo^o/) have been that they could see over — that is, overlook — 
a clergyman of such piety and eloquence, and a gentleman and 
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scholar of so many accomplishments. Mr. Crowder, among 
other appointments, has held the Chaplaincy to the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and was counted worthy subsequently to succeed the 
first preacher of the age, perhaps — Bishop Magee, of Peter- 
borough — as Minister of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, while he 
afterwards officiated as chaplain to the English residents in 
Rome. It is not to the credit of Episcopal wisdom that a man 
of such calibre has not been placed in some pulpit of influence 
and importance. But we suppose overseers sometimes suffer 
from ophthalmia. 

Mr. Crowder was a cotemporary and friend of Robertson 
while an undergraduate at Oxford ; and he possessed, under a 
different temperament, many of Robertson's tastes and gifts. 
He is the author of a volume of very thoughtful and admirable 
sermons entitled * Truth and Love,' and of a work on * The 
Hopes of Italy.' Some of the pleasantest and most inspiring 
of our recollections of this decade are connected with him. 

We have now arrived at the end of the task we set ourselves 
of describing an epoch in the history of Cheltenham that was 
certainly of a very exceptional character ; and we cannot but 
hope and believe that even strangers to that town who may 
peruse these pages will feel that the contents have justified the 
appropriateness of the title, * The Golden Decade of a Favored 
Town.' We do not think that many towns in the kingdom can 
point to a decade in their history more remarkable. And yet it 
might not have seemed so to many of the dwellers therein at 
that time. The near and the present are rarely rightly appraised 
by us. We Englishmen now living in the midst of it, hardly 
know the glories of this Victorian epoch ; nor what is thought 
in other lands, and may be thought in future generations in our 
own land, of our good fortune who live under the reign of such 
a Queen. How many among the thousands that inhabited 
Jerusalem in the decade 26-36 a.d., could rightly estimate the 
glory and the greatness of that epoch? If only many who 
dwelt there then could read the history of it now ! It is more 
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or less the same with all our present advantages in every place; 
and sometimes the most privileged places are the least mindful 
of theno. We sometimes indeed exaggerate a very ordinary 
past unduly. Even a vulgar past is glorified by the mere haze 
of distance. Whatever the character of those times, long-past 
times are regarded by almost all of us as ' the good old times.' 
* When I was a boy' — was the golden age. Thus it. is that 

' The past will always win 
A glory from its being far ; 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein. '* 

On the other hand, a very glorious past is apt to be little valued 
while it is present, 

I • For it so falls out, 

That what we have, we prize' not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.* 

And thus it may happen that many who lived in Cheltenham 
during the whole of the golden decade we have described may 
possibly, on reading this book, rub their eyes and marvel and 
say : 

' Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?' 

Even those of us who are not blind need perspective rightly to 
see, and rightly to estimate, what may be close to us and round 
about us. When the cloud that overcomes us passes on to a 
distance and sinks towards the horizon, we can best perceive 
its golden glory. 

* Tennyson — * In Memoriam.' 



THE END. 
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